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ADVERTISEMENT. 



THE Bookfellera htiving deter* 
mined to publilh a Body of Eng- 
lifh Poetry) I was perfuaded to {Mromife 
them a Preface to the Works of each 
Author; an undertaking, as it was then 
preiented to my mindj not very exten- 
five or difficult. * 

My purpofe was only to have allotted 
lo every Poet an Advertifement, like 
thofe which we find in the French Mif- 
cellanies^ containing a few dates and a 
general character; but I have been led 
beyond my intention, I hope, by the 
honeft defire of giving ufeful pleafure. 

In this minute kind of Hiftory, the 
fucceffion of fa<^s is not eafily difco- 
vered ; and I am not without fufpicion 
that fonie of Dryden's works are placed 

a a in 
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in wrong years. I have followed Lang- 
baine, as the beft authority for his 

m 

plays ; and if I Ihall hereafter obtain a 
more corredl chronology, will publifh 
it ; but I do not yet know that my ac- 
count is erroneous. 

It had been told me, that in the Col- 
lege of Phyficians there is fome memo- 
rial of Dry den's funeral, but the intel- 
ligence was not true ; the ftory there- 
fore wants the credit-which fuch a tefti- 

. mony would have given it. There is 
in Farquhar's Letters an indiflin6t men- 

.tion of it, as irregular and diforderly, 
and of the oration which was then 

.fpoken. More than this I have not 
difcovered. 

Dryden's Remarks on Rymer have 

. been fomewhere printed before. The 

• former cdijiion I have not feen. This 
^ was tranlcribed for the prefs from his 

• own manufcript. 

.4 As 
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As this undertaking was occafional 
and unforefeen, I muft be fuppofed to 
have engaged in it with lefs provifion 
of materials than might have been ac- 
cumulated by longer premeditation* Of 
the later writers at leaft I might, by- 
attention and enquiry, have gleaned 
many particulars, which would have 
diverfified and enlivened my Biogra- 
phy. Thefe omiflions, which it is 
now ufelefs to lament, have been often 
fupplied by the kindnefs of my friends ; 
and great afliftance has been given me 
by Mr. Spence's Collections, of which 
I conlider the communication as a fa- 
vour worthy of publick acknowledge- 
ment. 
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COWLEY. 



TH £ Life of Cowley, notwithftandiiig 
the penuxy of Engliih biography, has 
been written by Dr. Sprat, an author whofe 
pregnancy of imagination and elegance of 
language have deiervedly fet him high in the 
ranks of literature ; but his zeal of friend- 
(hip, or ambition of eloquence, has produced 
a funeral oration rather than a hiftory: he 
has given the chara£ler,? not the life of Cow« 
ley ; fw he writes with fo little detail, that 
(carcely any thing is diflin&ly known, but 
all is fhewn contufed and enlarged through 
the mift of panegyrick. 

ABRAHAM COWLEY was born in 
the year one thoufand fix hundred and eigh* 
teen. His father was a grocer^ whofe con* 

3 2, dition 



4 COWLEY- 

dition Dr. Sprat conceals under the general 
appellation of a citizen ; and, what would 
probably not have been lefs carefully lup- 
prefled, the omiflion of his name in the re- 
gifter of St. Dunftan's parifh, gives reafon to 
fulpeft that his father w^s a iedary. Who- 
ever lie was^ he died before the birth of his 
ion, and confequently left him to the care of 
his mother ; whom Wood reprefents asftrug- 
gling earneftly to procure him a literary edu- 
cation^ arid who, as ihe lived to the age of 
.eighty, had her folicitude rewarded by feeing 
her fon eminent, and, I hope, by feeing him 
fortunate, and partaking his profperity. We 
know at leaft, from Sprat's account, that he al- 
ways acknowledged her care, and juftly paid 
the dues of filial gratitude, 

In the window of his mother's apartment 
lay Spenfer's Fairy Queen ; in which he very 
early took delight to read, till, by feeling 
the charms of vcrfe, he became, as he re- 
lates, irrecoverably a poet. Such arc the 
accidents, which, fometimcs remembered, 
and perhaps fgmetimes forgotten, produce 
that particular defignation of piind, and pro- 
penfity for feme certain fcience or employ- 



COWLEY/ ^ 

ment, which is commonly called Genki^* 
The true Genius is a mind of large general 
powers, accidentally determined to fome par- 
ticular direction. The great Painter of the 
prefent age had the firft fondnefs for his art 
excited by the perufal of Richardfon's treatife. 

By his mother*s folicltation he was ad- 
mitted into Weftminfter-fchool, where he was 
loon diftinguifhed. He was wont, fays Sprat, 
to relate, " That he had this defeat in his 
•* memory at that time, that his teachers 
" never could bring it to retain the ordinary 
" rules of grammar/' 

This is an inftance of the natural defire of 
man to propagate a wonder. It is furely very 
difficult to tell any thing as it was heard, 
when Sprat could not refrain from amplifying 
a commodious incident, though the book to 
which he prefixed his narrative contained its 
confutation. A memory admitting foroe 
-things, and rejefting ojhers, an intelleSual 
digeftion that concofled the pulp of learning, 
but rcfufed the hulks, had the appearance of 
an inftindlive elegance, of a particular provi- 
fiori made by Nature for literary politenefs. 

B3 But 



6 COWLEY. 

But In the author^s own honeft relation, the 
marvel vahHhes : he was, be fays, fuch " an 
^^ enemy to all conftraint, that his matter 
<* never could prevail on him to leam the 
** rules without book/* He does not tell tliat 
he could not learn the rules, but that, being 
able to perform his exercilcs without them,, 
and being an ** enemy to conftraint,** he 
ipared himfelf the labour. 

Among the Englifli poets, Cowley,. Mil* 
ton, and Pope, might be laid " to liip in 
numbers ;** and have given fuch early proofs, 
not cwily of powers of language, but of com- 
prehenfion of thmgs^ as to more tardy minds 
ieems fcarcely credible* But of the learned 
puerilities of Cowley there is no doubt, fmce 
a volume of his poems was not only written 
but printed in his thirteenth year ; contain- 
ing, with other poetical oompofitions^ ** The 
** tragical Hiftory of Pyramus and Thiibe,**^ 
written when he was ten years old; and 
** Conftantia and Philetus,^ written two years, 
after. 

While he was yet at fchool he produced 
a comedy called ♦' Love's Riddle/* though 

it 



It was not publiiSied till he had been fbme 
time at Cambridjge. This comedy i^ of the 
paftoral kind, which requires no acquain- 
tance with the living world/ and therefore the 
time at which it wa$ cooipoied adds littlr 
to the wcMiders of Cowley's minority* 

In 1636, he was removed to Cambridge, 
where he continued his ihidies with great 
intenienefs ; fi[>r be is faid to have written, 
.while he was yet a yn^ung ftudent, the greater 
part of bis Davideis ; a work of which tba 
materials could not have been colle£ted vdth- 
out the fludy of many years, but by a nound 
of the greateft vigour and adivity« 

Two years after his fetdement at Cam* 
hri<%e he publiflied ^' Love's Riddle," with 
a poetiGal dedication to Sir Kenelm Digby ; 
of whofe acquaintance all his -contempora- 
ries feem to have been ambitbus 4 and '^ Nau- 
.•« fragium Joculare;'* a coniedy written in 
Latin, but withoilt due attention to the an« 
cient models ; for it is not loofe verfe, but 
mere profe. It was printed, with a dedica<* 
tion in verfe to Dr. Comber, m^ftcr of the 
college ; but having neither the facility of a 

B 4 pppular 
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popular nor the accuracy of a learned work^ 
it feeiDs to be now univerlally neglected. 

At the beginning of the civil war, as the 
Prince paffed through Cambridge in his way 
to York,* he was entertained with the repre*- 
fentation of the " Guardian," a comedy^ 
which Cowley fays was neither written nor 
afled, but rough-drawn by him, and re- 
peated by the fcholars. That this comedy 
was printed during his abfence from his coun- 
try, he appears to have confidcred as ihj* 
rious to his reputation ; though, during the 
fuppreffion of the theatres, it was fometimes 
privately aftcd with fufBcient approbation^ 

In 1643, '^^^"g '^QW mafter of arts, he 
was, by the prevalence of the parliament, 
ejefted from Cambridge, and (heltered hin>- 
felf at St. John's College in Oxford; where, 
as is faid by Wood, he publilhed ^ fatirc 
called " The Puritan and Papift,'* which was 
only inferted in the laft colk6tion of his works ; 
and fo diftinguiffied himfelf by the warmth 
" of his loyalty, and the elegance of his con- 
verfation, that he gained the kindnefs and 
confidence of thofe who attended the King, 

and 
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and amongft others of Lof d P^tkl^d, vviwlft 
notice cad a luftre on all to whom It wan 

extended. 

■ 

- r 

About the time when Oxford was fur^ 

Tendered to the parlian^nt, he followed the 

Queen to Paris, where he became fecretary 

to the Lord Jerinin, afterwards Earl of St. 

-Albans, and was employed in fuch Correipon*- 

dcnce as the royal caufe* required, and parti- 

<iularly in cyphering and decypherlng tlie let- 

ters that paued between the King and Quiee!i ; 

"an empfoynAent of the biglieft confidence and 

honour. So wide was his province of intdt- 

ligence, that, for feveral years, it filled all 

his days arid tW6 or: three nights in the 

week. ' 

■ * 

In the year 1647, his " Miftrefs^ vds 
publiftied; for he imagined, as he declared 
in his preface to a fubfequent edition, that 
** poets' are fcarce thought freemen of their 
" company without paying fome duties, or 
** obliging themfelves to be true to Love/' 

This obligation to amorous ditties owec, 

I believe, its original to the fame ofii^etrnrch, 

J who. 
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who, ill an age rude and uncultivated, by 
his tuneful homage to his Laurai refined the 
manners of the lettered world, and filled 
Europe with love and poetry. But the bafis 
of all excellence is truth : he that profefles 
love ought to feel its power. Petrarch was 
'a real lover, and Laura doubtlefs deferved 
his tendemefs. Of Cowley, we are told by 
Barnes, who had means eaough of informib* 
tion, that> whatever he may talk of bis own 
inflammability, and the variety of chara^eci 
by which his heart was divided, he m reali^T 
was in love but once, and then never had re- 
fblution to tell his paifion* 

This confideration cannot but abtte^ in 
fbme meafure, the reader^s efleem for the 
work and the author. To love excellence, 
is natural ; it is natural likewife for the lover 
to folicit reciprocal regard by an elaborate 
difplay of his own qualifications. The defire 
of pleafing has in different men produced 
aftions of heroifm, and effufions of wit; 
but .it feems as reafonable to appear the 
champion as the poet of an " airy nothing/* 
and to quarrel as to write for what Cowley 
2 might 
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Slight have learned from his ma^er Pindar 
to call the ^^ dream of a ihadcnv/' 

It is furely not difficult, in the £>titude of 
a college, or in the buftle of the world, to 
liiid ufeful ftudies and ferious employment. 
No man needs to be fo burthened with life 
as to fquander it in voluntary dreams of fidi- 
tious occurrences. The man that fits down 
to ibppofe himfeif charged with tteaibn or 
peculation, and heats his mind to an elabo« 
rate puigation of his character from crimen 
which he was never within the poffibility of 
committing, differs only by the infrequency 
of his folly from him who praifes beauty 
which be never faw, complains of jealoufy 
wluch he never felt ; fuppofes himfelf fbme- 
times invited, and fometimes forfaken;^ fa- 
tigues his fancy, and ranfacks his memory^ 
for images which may exhibit the gaiety of 
hope, or the gloominefs of defpair, and dreiles 
his imaginary Chloris or Phyllis fometimes 
in flowers fading as her beauty, and fbme* 
times in gems lafling as her virtues* 

At Paris, as fecretary to Lord Jermin, he 
was engaged in tranfading things af real 

impor*- 
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importance \tith real meii and real woriieit^ 
and at that time did not much employ hrsr 
thoughts upon phantoms of gallantry. Some 
of his letters to Mn Bennet, afterwards Earl 
of Arlington, from April to December in 
1650, are preferved in ** Mifcellanea Auliia/' 
a colledion of papers publi(hed by Brown. 
Thefe letters, being written like thofc of other 
men whofe mind is more on things than 
words, contribute no otli^rwife to his repu- 
tadon than as they ihew him to have been 
above the affedation of unfeafonable elegance, 
and to have known that the bufinefs of a 
ftatefman can be little forwarded^ by flowers 
of rhetorick. 

One paflage, however, feems not unworthy 
of fbme notice. Speaking of the Scotch 
treaty then in agitation : 

** The Scotch treaty," fays he, *^ is the 
" only thing now in which we arc vitally 
*^ concerned ; I am one of the laft hopers, 
** and yet cannot now abflain from believing, 
•* that an agreement will be made : all people 
** upon the place incline to that of union. 
'^ The Scotch will jmodcrate fomething of 

"the 
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^* the rigour of their demands ; the mutual 
** neceffity of an accord is vifible, the. King 
^' is perfuaded of it. And to tell you the 
** truth (which I take to be an argument 
*' above all the reft) Virgil has told the fame 
*' thing to that purpofe/* 

This expreffion from a (ecretary of tlie 
prefent time, would be confidered as merely 
ludicrous, or at moft as an often tatious dif- 
play of fcholarfhip ; but the manners of that 
time were fo tinged with fuperftition, that I 
cannot but fufpeft Cowley of having con- 
fulted on this great occafion the VirgUiau 
lots, and to have given fome credit to the 
anfwer of his oracle. 

Some years afterwards, '* bufinefs,^' fays 
Sprat, " pafled of courfe into other hands ;" 
and Cowley, being no longer ufeful at Paris, 
was in i656 fent back into England, that, 
^* under pretence of privacy and retirement, 
** he might take occafion of giving notice of 
^* the pofture of things in this nation/' 



Soon after his return to London, he was 
fei^ed by fome meflciigers of the ufurping 

powers, 
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powers, who were fent out ia quefb of another 
man ; and being examined, was put into con* 
fkiement, from which he was not difmifled 
without the fecurity of a thoufand poundi 
given by Dr, Scarborow* 

This year he publifhed his poems, with 9 
preface, in wliich he feems to have inferted 
Something, fuppreiied in fubfequent editions, 
which was interpreted to denote fome relaxa^ 
tion of his loyalty. In this preface he de- 
clares, that " his defire had been for ibme 
" days part, and did ftill very vehemently 
•* continue, to retire himfelf to fbme of the 
^* American plantations9 and to fprfake this 
!* world for ever." 

Frorti the obloquy which the appearance 
of fubmiflion to the ufurpers brought upon 
him, his biographer has been very diligent 
to clear him, and indeed it does not feem to 
have lefiened his reputation. His wifh for 
retirement we can eafily believe to be undifr 
fembled ; a man harrafled in one kingdom, 
and perfecuted in another, who, after a courfe 
of bufmefs that employed all his days ^and 
half his nights in cyphering and decypher* 
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mgf comes to his own country and ibps into 
a fHTiibn, will be willing enough to retire tg 
fome pUce of quiet, and of fafetjr. Yet let 
neither our reverence for a genius, fior our 
pity for a iiiflerer^ difpoie us to forget that, 
if his adivity was virtue, his retreat was 
cowardice. 

« 

He then took upon himfelf the charader 
of PhjriiciaQ, itill, according to Sprat, with 
intention ^* to cUflemble the main defign of 
♦• his coming over,'* and, as Mr. Wood re- 
lates, '^ complying with the men then in 
^' power (wiiich was much taken notice of 
H by the royal party), he obtained an order 
f^ to be created Dodor of Phyfick, which 
** Imng done to his mind (whereby he^ained 
^ the ill-will of fbme of his friends), he went 
M into France again, having made a copy of 
♦• verfps on diverts death." 

This is«. no favourable repreientation, yet 
even in this not much wrong can be difco*^ 
vered. How far he complied with the men 
in power, is to be enquired before he can be 
blai^ed It is not faid that he told them any 
fecre^Si or aififled them by intelligence, or 

any 
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zny other - zOi. ^ If he only pronuigd^ to txf 
qvkc, thajl^tbey in who^.hsnds he >vas might 
f(ree hfirt from confiftemeHt^ h^ ^d wiiat no 

tvr of ./bcicty prohibits. ^ , 

« 

■• • • 

The mao v(ho(e.m^fcar|iage in a juft c<nife 
has put him in the power of his enqiiy may^ 
without any violation of his integrity, regain 
hi$ liberty^ or prefcrve his life, by a promiie 
of neutrality : for the ftipulation gives the. 
¥uemy nothmg wliieh he b^ iK>t before; 
the neutrality of a captive may be always 
fecured by his iniprifbument or deatli. He 
that i& at the d'ifpofal of anpther, may not 
proiniie to aid him in any injurious aft, be-* 
canfe no power can compel adive obedience^ 
He m^y engage to do nothing, but not tn^ 
do ilU 

There is reafon to think that Cowley pro* 
TSiV^ik little. It does not appear that his com- 
plLmce gained him confidence cnoi^^h' to be 
truAed without fecurity, for the bond of hk 
bail was never cancelled; not that it made 
him think himfelf fecure^ for at that diilb- 
hiticMi of government^ which followed the 
dtratlx of Oliver, he returned into Franqf> 

lyher? 
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where he refumed his former ftation, and 
ftaid till the Reftoration. 

** He continued," fays his biographer, 
** under thefe bonds« till the general deli- 
*' verance ;" it is therefore to be fuppofed, 
that he did not go to France, and a£t ag:7;a 
for the King, without the confent of his 
bondfman ; that he did not (hew his loyalty 
at the hazard of his friend, but by his friend's 
permiflion. 

Of the verfes on 01i\rer's death, in which 
Wood's narrative feems to imply fbmething 
encomiaftick» there has been no appearance. 
There is a difcourfe concerning his govern- 
ment, indeed, with verfes intermixed, but 
fuch as certainly gained its author no friends 
among the abettors of ufurpation. 

A doftor of phyfick however he was made 
at Oxford, in December 1657; and in the 
commencement of the Royal Society, of 
which an account has been publifhed by Dr. 
Birch, he appears bufy among the experi- 
mental philofophers with the title of Doctor 
Cowley. 

Vol. L , C There 
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There is no reafon for fuppofing that he 
ever attempted praftice ; but his preparatory 
ftudies have contributed ibmething to the 
honour of his country, Confidering Botany 
as nccefiary to a phyfician, he retired into 
Kent to gather plants ; and as the predomi- 
nance of a favourite ftudy affe<9:s all fubordi- 
nate operations of the intelleft. Botany in 
the mind of Cowley turned into poetry. He 
compofed in Latin feveral books on Plants, 
of which the firft and fecond difplay the qua- 
lities of Herbs, in elegiac verfe ; the third 
and fourth the beauties of Flowers in various 
meafures; and in the fifth and fixth, tho 
iifcs of Trees in h^roick numbers. 

At the fame time were produced from the 
fame uiiiverfity, the two great Poets, Cow-^ 
ley and Milton, of didimilar genius, of op- 
polite principles; but concurring in the 
cultivation of Latin poetry, in which the 
Engliih, till their works and May's poem 
-rippeared, feemed unable to conteft the 
palm with any other of the lettered na- 
tions. 



If 
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If the Latin performances of Cowley and 
Milton be compared, for May I hold to be 
fuperior to both, the advantage feems to lie 
on the fide of Cowley. Milton is generally 
content to exprefs the thoughts of the an- 
cients in their language; Cowley, without 
much lofs of purity or elegance, accommo- 
dates the di£lion of Rome to his own con^ 
ceptions. 

At the Reftoration, after all the diligence 
of his long fervice, and" with confcioufnefs 
not only of the mefit of fidelity, but of the 
dignity of great abilities, he naturally ex- 
pedied ample preferments; and, that he 
might not be forgotten by his own fault, 
wrote a Song of Triumph. But this was a 
time of fuch general hope, that great num- 
bers were inevitably difappointed ; and Cow- 
ley found his reward very tedioufly delayed. 
He had been promifed by both Charles the 
firft and fecond the Mafterfliip of the Savoy ; 
but *• he loft it," fays Wcwd, " by certain 
** perfons, enemies to the Mufes." 
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The ncglefl: of the court was not his only 
mortification ; having, by fuch alteration as 
he thought proper, fitted his old Comedy of 
the Guardian for the ftage, he produced it 
to the publick under the title of the " Cutter 
♦' of Coleman-flreet." It was treated on the 
ftage with great feverity, and was afterwards 
cenfured as a fatire on the king^s* party. 

Mr, Dryden, who went with Mr. Sprat to 
the firft exhibition, related to Mr. Dennis, 
*^ that when they told Cowley how little fa- 
*' vour had been (hewn him, he received the 
** news of his ill fuccefs, not with fb much 
" firmnefs as might have been expected from 
^* fo great a man.*' 

What firmnefs they expefted, or what 
weaknefs Cowley difcovered, cannot be 
knoivn. He that mifl'es his end will never 
" be as much pleafed as he that attains it, even 
when he can impute no part of his failure 
to himfelf ; aticl when the end is to pleaie 
the multitude, no man perhaps has a right, 
in things admitting of gradation and com* 
parifon, to throw the whole blame upon his 
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judgesj and totally to exclude difBdeiice and 
ihame by a haughty confcibufnefs of his own 
excellence. 

For the rejedion of this play, it is difficult 
now to find the reafon : it certainly has, in a 
very great degree; the power of fixing atten- 
tion and exciting merriment. From the 
charge of difafiedion he exculpates himfelf 
in his preface, by obferving how unlikely it 
is that, having followed the royal family 
through all their diftrefles, " he fhould chufe 
•* the time of their reftoration to begiii a 
•* quarrel with them/* It appears, however, 
from the Theatrical Regifler of Do^nes the 
prompter, to have been popularly cpnfidered 
as a fatire on the royalifls. 

That he might fhorten this tedious fuf- 
penie, he publiihed his pretentions and his 
difcontent, in an ode called "The Com- 
•• plaint ;*' in which he flyles himfelf the 
fnelancboly Cowley. This met with the ufual 
fortune of complaints, and feemS to have ex- 
cited more contempt than pity, 
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Thcle unlucky incident5 are brought, ma« 
licioufly enough, together in fome ftanzas, 
written about that time, on the choice of a 
laureat ; a mode of fatire, by which, iuice it 
was firft ilitrodaced by Suckling, perhaps 
every :generation of poets has been teazed ; 

Savb^-miffipg Cowley came into the court. 
Making apologies for his bad play ; 

Every one gave him fo good a report, 
' That Apollo gave heed to all he could fay : 

Nor would he have had, 'tis thought, a rebuke^ 
Unlefs he had done fome notable folly j 

Writ vcrfcs unjuftly in praife of Sam Tuke^^ 
Or printed hb pitiful Melancholy. 

His vehement defire of retirement now 
came again upon him. " Not finding,'* fays 
the morofe Wood, *' that preferment con- 
** fcrred upon him which he expcded, while 
*• others for their money carried away -moflT 
** places, he retired difcontented into Sur? 

rey, 
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5* He was row," fay$ the courtly Sprat, 
^* weary of the vexations and formialities of 

"an 
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** an aftive condition. He had been perplexed 
" with a long compliance to foreign man- 
*♦ ners* He was fatiated with the arts of a 
** court ; which fort of life, though his vir- 
** tue made it innocent to him, yet nothing 
** could make it quiet. Thofe were the 
•* reafbns that moved him to follow the vio- 
^* lent inclination of his own rtiind, which, 
*♦ in the greateft throng of his former bufi- 
•' nefs, had ftill called upon him, and re- 
** prefeBted to him the tru^ delights of foli- 
** tary ftudies, of temperate pleafures, and a 
•* moderate revenue below the nialice and 
^ flatteries of fortune." 

So differently are things feen, and fb dif* 
^rently are they ihown ; but aftions arc 
vi/ible, though motives are fecret^ Cowley 
certainly retired; firft to Barn-elms, and 
afterwards to Chertfey, in Surrey. He feems, 
however, tp have loft part of his dread of 
the bum of nun* He thought himfelf now 
fafe enough from intrufion, without the de- 
^ce of mountains and oceans ; and, inftead 
of fecking ihelter in America^ wifely went 
only fo far from the bufUe of life as that he 
plight eafily find his way back, when foli- 
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tude fhould grow tedious. His retreat was 
at firft but flenderly accommodated ; yet he 
foon obtained, by the intereft of the Earl of 
St. Albans and the duke of Buckingham, fuch 
a leafe of the Queen's lands as afforded him 
an ample income. 

By the lover of virtue and of wit it will 
be folicitoufly afkcd, if he now was happy. 
Let them perufe one of his letters acciden- 
tally preferved by Peck, which I recommend 
to the confideration of all that may hereafter 
pant for iblitude. 

** To Dr. Thomas Sprat. 

**Chertfcy, 21 May, 1665. 

" The fir ft night that I came hither I 
** caiight fo great a cold, with a defiuxion of 
^^ rheum, as made me keep my chamber ten 
** days. And, two after, had fuch a bruife 
** 'On my ribs with a fall, that I am yet un* 
•^ able to move or turn myfelf in my bed^ 
** This is my perfonal fortune here to begin 
" with. And, befides, I can get no money 
•* from my tenants, ind have my meadows 

• 4 " eaten 
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** eaten up every night by cattle put in by 
^ my neighbours. What this fignifies, or 
^^ may come to in time, God knows ; if it 
^^ be ominous, it can end in nothing lefs 
*^ than hanging. Another misfortune has 
^* been, and ftranger than all the reft, that 
•* you have broke your word with me, and 
•* ^led to come, even though you told Mr, 
** Bois that you would. This is what they 
** call Moi^ftri Jimile. I do hope to recover 
** my late hurt fo farre within five or fix 
^^ days (though it be uncertain yet whether 
^< I (hall ever recover it) as to walk about 
^^ again. And then, methinks, you and I 
f * and the Dean might be very merry upon 
•* S. Anne's Hill. You might very conve- 
^* niently come hither %\ic vfzy of Hampton 
** Town, lying there one night. I write this 
^* in pain, and can fay no more : Verbum 
•^fapienti:' 

He did not long enjoy the pleafure or 
fufier the uneafinefs of folitude; for he 
died at the Porch-houfe * in Chertfey in 1 667, 
in the 49th year of his age. 

* Now in the poiTcffion of Mr. Clarke, Alderman of 
Lofiion. 

He 
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He was buried with great pQinp near 
Chaucer and Spenfer ; and king Charles pro- 
nounced, ** That Mr. Cowley had not left a 
** better man behind him in England/' He 
IS reprefented by Dr. Sprat as the moft ami-^ 
able of mankind ; and this poflhumous praife 
may be fafely credited, as it has never been 
iContradi^ted by envy or by faction. 

Such are the remarks and memorials which 
I have been able to add to the narrative of 
Dr. Sprat ; who, writing When the feuds of 
the civil war were yet recent, and the minds 
of cither party eafily irritated, was obliged to 
pafs over many tranfaftions in general ex* 
preflions, and to leave curiofity often un- 
fatisfied. What he did not tell, cannot 
however now be known. I muft therefore 
recommend the perufal of his work, to which 
my narration can be coniidered pnty as a ilen^ 
der fupplement. 



5:ow- 
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COWLEY, like other poets who have 
written with narrow views, and, inftead of 
tracing intelledual pleafure to its natural 
iburces in the mind of man, paid their court 
to temporary prejudices, has been at one time 
too much praiied, and too miu:h negleAed at 
auiother. 

Wit, like all other things fubjefft by tlieir 
nature to the choice of man, has its changes 
and fafllions, and at dif^rent times takes 
fdifFerent forms. About the beginfling of the 
feyenteenth century appeared a race of wri- 
ters that may be termed the metaphyfical 
poets ; of whom, in a criticifm on the works 
of Cowley, the laft of the racp, it is not im^ 
proper to give fome account. 

« 

« 

The metaphyfical peets were men of learn- 
•ing, and to fliew their learning was their 
whole endeavour; but, unluckily refolving 
to ihew it in rhyme, inftead of writing poe- 
try, they only wrote verfes, and very often 
fuch ve;rfes as ftood the trial of the finger 
(setter than of the ear ; for the modulation 

was 
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was {o imperfeft, that they were only found 
to be verfes by. counting the fyllables. 

If the father of criticifin has rightly deno- 
minated poetry rixf^ fiifLiJixny an imitative 
arty thefe writers will, without great wrong, 
lofe their right to the name of poets ; for 
they cannot be faid to have imitated any 
thing ; they neither copied nature nor life i 
neither painted the forms of matter, nor re* 
prefented the operations of intelled, 

Thofe however who deny them to b? 
poets, allow them to be wits. Dryden con- 
fefles of himfelf and his contemporaries, that 
they fall below Donne in wit, but maintains 
that they furpafs him in poetry. 

If Wit be well defcribed by Pope, as 
being, " that which has been often thought, 
** but was never before fo well exprefled,** 
they certainly never attained, nor ever fought 
it; for they endeavoured to be lingular in 
their thoughts, and were carelefs of their 
diftion. But Pope's account of wit is un- 
doubtedly erroneous : he deprcflcs it. below 

its 
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Its natural dignity, and reduces it from 
ftrengih of thought to happinefs of language. 

If by a more noble and more adequate 
conception that be confidered as Wit^ which 
*is at once natural and new, that which, 
though, not obvious, is, upon its ^ firft pro- 
duction, acknowledged to be juft ; if it be 
that, which he that never found it, wonders 
how he miffed ; to wit of this kind the me- 
taph)rfical poets have feldom rifen. Their 
thoughts are often new, but feldom natural ; 
they are not obvious, but neither are they 
juft; and the reader, far from wondering 
that he mifled them, wonders more fre- 
quently by what perverfenefs of induftry they 
were ever found. 

But Wit, abftratfted from its effeds upon 
the hearer, may be more rigoroufly and phi- 
lofophically confidered as a kind of dlfcordm 
concors ; a combination of difiimiiar ima^s, 
or difcovery of occult refemblances in things 
apparently unlike. Of wit, thus defined, 
they have more than enough. The moft 
heterogeneous ideas are yoked by violence 
•together; nature and art are ranfacked for 

illuftrations. 
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illuftratbns, cotnparifbns, and allufions; 
their learning inftrufts, aiid their fubtiky 
furprifes; but the reader commonly thinks 
hisi improvement dearly bought, and, though 
be fiuiietimes admires, is feldcsn plealed. 

From this account of their compoiitions k 
will be readily inferred, that they were not 
fuccefsful in reprefenting or moving the af- 
feftionjs. As they were wholly employed on 
fomcthing uncxpefled and furprifing, they 
had no regard to that uniformity of fentiment 
which enables us to conceive and to excite 
the pains and the pleafure of other minds : 
they never enquired what, on any occafion, 
they fhould have faid or done ; but wrote ra- 
ther as beholders than partakers of human 
nature; as Beings looking upon good and 
eviU impaflive and at leifure ; as Epicurean 
xleitics making remarks on the a£tions of men» 
and the viciffitudes of life, without intereft 
and without emotion. Their courtfhip was 
void of fondnefs, and their lamentation of 
for row. Their wi(h was only to fay what 
they hoped had been never faid before* 

Nor 
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Nor was the fublime more within their 
reach than the pathetick ; for riiey never at- 
tempted that comprehenfion and expanse of 
thought which at once fills the whole mind, 
and of which the firft efFed is fudden afio*- 
niihment, and the fecond rational admira- 
tion. Sublimity is produced by aggregation^ 
and littlenefs by difperfion. Great thoughts 
are always general, and confift in poiitions 
not limited by exceptions, and in defcriptions 
not defcending to minutenefs. It is with 
great propriety that Subtlety, which in its 
original import means exility of particles, i$ 
taken in its metaphorical meaning for nicety 
of diftin^ion. Thofe writers who lay on the 
watch for novelty could have little hope of 
greatnefs; for great things cannot have ef^ 
caped former obfervation. Their attempts 
were always analytick ; they broke eveiy 
image into fragments; and could no more 
reprefent, by their (lender conceits and la- 
boured particularities, the profpe£ts oi na- 
ture, or the fcenes of life, than he, who 
diiTe^ts a fun-beam with a prifm, can exhibit 
th^ wide effulgence of a fummer noon. 

a. What 
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What they wanted however of the fublime, 
they endeavoured to fupply by hyperbole; 
their amplification had no limits ; they left 
not only reafon but fancy behind them ; and 
produced combinations of confufed magnifi- 
cence, that not only could not be credited, 
but could not be imagined. 

Yet great labour, directed by great abili- 
ties, is never wholly loft : if they frequently 
threw away their wit upon falfe conceits, . 
they likewife fometimes ftruck out unex* 
peded truth : if their conceits were far- 
fetched, they were often worth the carriage. 
To write on their plan, it was at leaft necef- 
fary to read and think* No man could be 
born a metaphyfical poet, nor aflume the 
dignity of a writer, by defcriptions copied 
from defcriptions, by imitations borrowed 
from imitations, by traditional imagery, and 
hereditary (imilies, by readinefs of rhyme, 
and volubility of fyllables. 

In perufing the works of this race of au- 
thors, the mind is exercifed either by recol- 
ledlion or inquiry ; either fomething already 

learned 
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learned is t6 be retrieved, "or femethmg new 
is to be examined. If their greathefs feldoni 
devatea^ their- aeutenefs often furpiifes} if 
the imagination is not always- gratified,- at 
leail thepowers of refleftion and .comparifoti 
are employed-; and in the mafs of materials 
\^ich ingenious abfurdity has thrown toge* 
ther, genuine wit and ufeful knowledge may 
be fomedmes found, buried perhaps in gtoff' 
nefs of ezprefiiony but ufeful to thofe who 
know* their value ; and fuch is, when they 
are expanded to perfpicuity, aftid polifhed to 
elegance, may give IvMre to works which 
have more propriety, though lefs copioufnefs 
of fentiment. 



This kind of writing, which was, I believe, 
borrowed from Marino and his followers, 
had been recommended by the example of 
Donne, a man of very extenlive and various 
knowledge; and by Jonfbn, whofe manner 
refembled that of Donne more in the rugged- 
nefs of his lines than in the caft of his fen- 
timents. 

When their reputation was high, they had 

undoubtedly more imitators, than time has 

Vol. h D left 



W^, ftHglWt JaftQtfep^ way t^ tof , ^ imr 

"fy^ upo^ Hl»t^ the.CWT»»:» Cowley 

^%^fS^ ^itJiiei; '^e^p^nri^d wrfi/i^tfon, nor. 
^)OD§f{(34.^|pWce^ Tb9 41h)9tMibb %le 

Critical Remarks are not eafilj under- 
figp^ flifh^ ^K^ffipl^ ; ^4 I hwe therefore 

coUqM ¥1 toc«P gsf %\ip modqs of AMriting by 

w^f Sailed by thftnTslves at)4 tbfttr admirers, 
waf ^nendy diftinguilhfd. 

A S the authors pf this race were perhaps 
^ more defirous of being admired thaa 
uuderftoodf they fbrnetunes drew their con- 
ceits from recefles of learning not very mucK 

fre* 



fifcqucnted by comino;i readers gf poetry* 
Thus Cowley on Knowledge : . 

The facred tree midft the fair oijchard'erew ; 

The phccnix Truth <Jid bq it reft, . . 

And buil^ his perfumed ncft. 
That right Porphyrian tree .which did true io« 
gick Ihew. 

Each leaf did learned notions give^ 

And th* apples were demonftrative s 

So clear, their colour and divine. 
The Very Ihade they call did other lights OUt« 

On Anacreoh contlnuihg ^ lover in his old 
age: 

Love was with thy life entwin'd^ 
Clofe as heat wkh fiie is joiii'd^ 



A powerful brand prefcrib*d the date 
Of thioe^ Uke iMeleager's fate* 
Th^ anciperiiiafis of age 
More enflam'd thy amorous rage. 

In the following verfes we have an allu(ioa 
to a Rabbinical opinion concerning Manna ; 



Variety 1 afk not : give me one 
To live perpetually upon^ 
The perfon Love does to Us fit| 
Like.manna^ has the tafte of all in it« 

D 2 Thus 
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Thiis Dome fhews his medicinal knio^wledge 

in fbme encomiaftick verfes : 

. • • • 

In -every thing there naturally grows 
A Balfamum tQ keep It freih and new^ 

If 'twere not injur'd by extrinfique blows j 
Your youth and beauty arc this balm in you. 

But you, of learning and religion. 
And virtue and fuck ingredients, have made 

A mithridate, whofe operation 
Keeps off, or cures, what can be done or fai4« 

Though the following lines of Dorine, on 
the laft Jiight of tbp year^ have /ometbing 
in them too fcholaflick, they are not incle^ 
gant: 

This twilight of tw<>yeari^> /not palixiaar nixty 
Some embkm .i^ of me, or I x>f thi^ r 

Who, meteor-like^ of iftufF and forrn petplext, 
Whofe what and where, in' difputationas, 
If I Ihould caU me ^oy thing, flioiild nfiifs« 

I fum the years and me, and find tnf not ^ 
Debtor to th' old, nor creditor to th' new. 

That cannot fay, my thanks I have forgot. 
Nor truft I this with hopes ; andyet ftaf Ce true 
This bravery is, fince thefe times Ihew'd me 
you, Donne. 



Yet 
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Yet more abftnife and. profound is Dtnme^s 
refledHon upon Man as a Mxcrocofoi : 

If men be worlds, there is in every one 
Something to anfwer m fome proportion 
All the world's rkhes : and in good men, this 
Virtue, our form's form, and our foul's foul is. 

/^F thoughts (b far-fetched, as to be not 
only unexpected, but unnatural, all their 
books are full. 

To a Lady, who wrote poefies for rings. 

They, who above do various circles find. 
Say, like a ring th' sequator heaven does bind. 
When heaven fliall be adom'd by thee, 
(Which then more heaten than 'tis, will be} 
Tis thou muft write the poefy there. 
For it wanteth one as yet. 
Though the fun pafs through't twice a year. 
The fun, which is cftecm'd the god of wit. . 

Cowi*EY. 

The difficulties which have been* raifed 
about identity in phllofophy, are by Cowley 

with ftill more perplexity, applied to Loye ^ 

« 

Five .years ago (fays, ftory ) 1 Joy*d you^ ; 
For which you call me- mod inconflant now ; 
Pardon me, madam, you miftake the man ; 
' For I am not the fame that I was then ; 

D3 Nq 
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No fiefii is now the fame 'twas thea in me. 
And that my mmd is chang'd yooffelf may fee* 

• ■ 

The fame thoughts to retain (Idll^. and intent^^ 
Were more inconilaiit far ; Sot accidents 
]4u{t of all things moH ftrangely iocoofiant 

prove, 
Jf from one fubjeft they t' another move ; 
My members theo, the father members were 
From whence thefe take their biithji which mW 

are here. 
If then this body love what th* other did, 

Twere ince(^ wHick by nature is forbid* 

« 

The love of different won>en is, in gecv* 
graphical poetry, compared to travel thrcmgH 
different countries : 

Haft thou not found, each woman's breaft 

(The land where thou haft travelled) 
Either by favages pofleft. 

Or wild, and unmhabited ? 

What joy could'ft take, or what repofo, 
In qbuntfies fo unpivili^'d as thofe > 
X'Uft, the (corchtng dog-fiar, here 

Rages with immoderato heat ; 
WhiUI Pride, t;tt« rt^ed Northern Beaf, 

|n others makes the CQld too great, 



• And ivh€r6 thefe ire temperate tno^ri, " 
The fi^t *s dl bafiffctf fand," of rocky ftorie. 

• . , * • I 

Cowley. 

A lover, burnt up by his affedion, is com- 
patedt6E^t: ^ • 

The fart 6/ Egypt 1 fuiiain. 
And never feel th^ dew 6f tiin. 
From clouds which in the head appear ; 
But all my too much moifture owe 
To overflowings of the heart below^ 

Cowley. 

The lover fuppofes his lady acquainted 
with the ancient laws of auguiy and rites of 
faorifice : 

And jet this death o^ Itkine^ I fear^ 
Wifll ominous to her appear : 

When found in every other part. 
Her facrifice is found without an heart. 

For the laft tempeft of my death 
Shall figh out that too^ with my breatfa# 

That the chaos was harmoniied, has been 
recited o^ oM; but whence tlie difJejfent 

founds arofe, rtilftained for a moderri to dif- 

» * 

cover : 

Th' ungovemM parts no correfpondence knew. 
An artleftt war from thwarting motions grew ; 

b4 TiH 
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Till they to number an^ fi^t rule^ were brought. 
Water and air l^e for the Tenor chofe. 
Earth ipade the Bafe^ the Treble flame aroie. 

Cowley. 

The tears of lovers arc always of great 
pqetlcal account; byt Donne has extended 
them into worlds. Jf the lines are not eafily 
underftood, they may be read again* 

On a round ball 
A workman, that hath copies by, can lay 
An Europe, Afric, and an Aiia, 
And quickly make that, which was nothing, all. 

So doth each tear, 

Which thee doth wear, 
A globe, yea world, by that impreffion grow. 
Till thy tears mixt with mine do overflow 
This world, by waters fent from thee my heaven 
diflblved fo. 

On reading the following lines, the reader 
may perhaps cry o\A^—ConfuJibn wqrfe con* 
founded. 

• Here lies a ih^ fun, ^nd a he moon here, 
3he gives the beft light to his fphere. 
Or each is both, and all, and {o 
They unto one another nothing owe. 

i * " ^ DONKE. 

. p •• •• ' Who 
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Who but Donne would have thought that 
a good man is a telefcope ? 

Though God be our true glafs^ through which 

we fee 
Ally (ince the being of all things is he^ 
Yet are the trunks, which do to us derive 
Things, in proportion fit, by perfpe&ive 
Deeds of good men; for by their living here. 
Virtues, indeed remote, feem to be near. 

Who would ifnagine it poflible that in a 
very few lines fo many iremote ideas could be 
brought together : 

Since 'tis my doom. Love's underflirieve, 

Why this reprieve ? 
Why doth my She Advowfon fly 

Incumbency ? 
To fell thyfelf doft thou intend 

By candle's end, 
^nd hold the contrail thus in doubt, 

Life's taper out ? 
Think but how foon the market fails. 
Your fex lives fafter than the males; 
As if to meafure age's fpan. 
The fober Julian were th' account of man, 
^hilft you live by the fleet Gregorian. 

Cleiveland. 

OF 
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^^^ thcfe may be examples : 

By every wmd, that eomes this ^ay. 
Send me at leaft a figh or two^ 
Such and fo many X'U rep$iy 
Aft IhaU themfelvetf make winds to get to you. 

CowiEY, 

In tears III waffe thefe eyes. 
By Love fo vainly fed ; 
So lull of old the Deluge punlfhed. 

CowiEY, 

All arm'd in brafs, the ricbeft drefs of War^ 
(A difmal glorious fight) he fhone afar. 
The fun himfelf ftarted with fudden fright. 
To fee his beams return f6 difmal bright. 

Cowley* 

An univ^rfal couftemation : 
His bloody eyes he hurls round, his fiiarp paws 

_ _ _ « 

Tear up the ground ; then runs he wild about^ 
Lalhing his angry tail and roaring out, 

Beafts creep into their dens, and tremble there ; 
Trees, though no wind is ftirring, Ihake with 

fear ; 
Silence and horrour fill the place arouqd ; 
]Ek:ho itfelf dares fcarce repeat the found. ' 

Cowley. 

THEIR 
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TH£l& B^ious were often violent tnd 
• *, . . «. .». • 
• uoivitural. 

Qf bb Miftrefs bathing : 

The fiih around her crouded, a$ they do 
To the falfe light that treacherous fiihers Ihew, 
And all with as much eafe might taken be, 
, As ihe at firfl took me : 
, For ne'er did light fo clear 
Among the wares appear. 
Though every nig^t the fuiUMmfelf ftt there. 

The poetical effcQ, of a Lover's name upon 
g)bfs: 

My name engrav'd herein 
Poth contribute my ^Fmnefs to this glais ; 

Which, ever fince that charm, hath been 
As hard as that which graved it was, 

DoNN£« 

'T^HEIR conceits were fbmetunes (light 
and tailing. 

Oti an inconftont woman : 

He* enjofys thy calmy funflune now. 

And no breath ftirring hears, 
In the clear heaven of thy brow, 

^p imalleft cloud appears* 

5 H* 
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He fees thee gentle^ fair and gajr^ , , 
And trufts the faithlefs'Aprirof Jth/MayJ ■ * 

CoWLEt. 

Upon a paper written with the juice of 
lemon, and read by the fire : 

Nothing yet in thee is feen. 

But when a genial heat warms thee within, 
A new-born wood of various lines there grows ; 

Here buds an L, and there a B, 

Hcrt? fprouts a V, and there a T, 
And all the flourilhing letters Hand in rows, 

Cowley* 

AS they fought only for novelty, they did 

not much enquire whether their allu- 

lions were to things high or low, eleganror 

grofs ; whether they compared the little to 

the great, or the great to the little. 

Phyfick and Chirurgery for a Lover. 

Gently, ah gently, madam, touch 

The wound, which you yourfelf have made; 

That pai» muft needs be very much. 
Which makes me of your hand afraid. 

Cordials of pity give mc jiow. 

For I too vKzk for purgings grow. 

. CowLBY. 

The 
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The World and a Clock. 

Maholj th* inferior world's fantaflic face. 
Through all the turns df matter's maze did trace; 
Great Nature's wtll-fct dock in pieces took ; 
On all the fpringS and fiiialleft wheels did look 
" Of life' and motion ; and With equal art 
. Mad&up again the whole of every part< ' 

COWLET. 

.^. A coal^^it haS| not often found its poet^ 
but that ; it may not want its due hononr, 
Cleiveland has paralleled it with the Sun : 

The moderate value of our guiltlefs ore 
Makes no man atheift, and no woman whore ; 

Yet why fliould hallow'd veftaKs facred Ihrine 

* , .... 

Deferve more honour than a flaming miiie ? 
• Thcfe pregnant wombs of heat would fitter be 
Than a few embers^ for a deity. 

Had he our pits^ the Periian would admire 
No fun^ tut warm 's devotion at our fire ;' 
He'd leave the trotting whipfler, and prefer 
Our profound Vulcan 'bove that waggoner. 
For wants he heat, or light ? or woiild' have 

flore 
Or both? 'tis here: and what can fun§ give 

more? ^ • 

Nay, what 's the fun but, in a difftrfent name, 
A coaUpit rampant, or a mine on flanib I 

4 ThcM 



Then let this truth reciprocally run. 

The iun's heaven^ coalery, and^cbkls our fufl« 
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Deaths. 9. Vo^agp ; 

No hnnlf - 
Ere rfgg'd 9 foul fi»f he«v€n'9 4ift:Q>torjf^ 
WttbwhooQt more v^ntvir^rei might^tol^lK 
Venture tlvir ftrtw^'^A him;li^;^r(l)t>ifti»«- 

Donne* 

*Y^HElk thoughts and eip?tfiohs' were 
* fonietimes groftTy abfurd, aiid^^ch as 
no figures or licence tran* reeoticild tb'the 
uodcrftjuxdiug, . . ':',.. l 

A Lover oeithjer' dead nor alive : 

Then dowfl I laid my head, 
Down an cold e^rth ; and for awhile. ^as de^d^ 
And my freed foql to t flrapge fow^where %d : 
, Ah, fottifli fpol, • faid I, : 

When baick to its cage ag;aia \hyi it fly : - 
- Fool to refume her brojcen chain! 

And row her galley here again ! 

Fool^ to th^t body Xf^ return 
Where it condemned and deftin'd is to burn ! 

Once dead^ how< can it be. 
Death ihould a thing fo pleafant feem to thee^ 
That thauibouldft come to live it o'er again in 
me ? CowL£T« 

A Lover V 
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A Jeer's jKart, ii Iwnd grenado. ^ 

Wo to her ftubborn heart, if once mine come 
• Into the fclf-fame room, 
'Twill tear and blow up all within. 

Like a grenado fliot into a magazin. 

Then ihall Love keep the aihes, and com partly 
Qf. bp$h our br6k^ bearjts : 
Sh^U out pf both 9^e uew one m93u. ; 

From her's th' allay; from mine^ the metal 

take. 

Cowley. 

• • • 

The poetical Propagadoo of Light ; . 

The Princess favour is diffused o'er all^ 

From which all fortunes, nameii an^. n^uTtfi 

fall; \ 

Th^ from thofe wombs of ftars, the Bri^e'tr 
bright eyes. 
At every glance a conftellation flics^ 
And fowes the court with ftars, and doth prevent 

In light and power, the all-ey'd firm^nient ; 
Firft her eye kindles other ladies* eyes. 

Then from their beams their jewels lufi^es, rife ; 
And from their jewels torches do take fire^ ' 
And all is warmth, and light, &nd good deiirc. 

Donne. 
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^T^ HEY were in very little care to clothe 
their notions with elegance of drefs, 
and therefore mifs the notice and the praife 
which are often gained by thofe, who think 
lefsy but are more diligent to adorn their 
thoughts. 

That a miftrefs beloved is fairer in idea 
than in reality, is by Cowley thus exprcffed : 

Thou in my fancy deft much higher ftand, 
. Than women ean be plac'd by Nature's hand ; 
And I muft needs, Vm fure, a lofer be. 
To change thee, as thou'rt there, for very thee. 

That prayer and labour fhould co-operate, 
are thus taught by Donne : 

^ , In none but us, are fuch mixt engines found. 
As hands of double ofEce : for the ground 
We till with them; and them to heaven we 

raiff ; 
Who prayerlefs labours, or without this, prays. 
Doth but one half, that's none. 

By the fame author, a common topick, 
the danger of procraflination, is thus illul- 
trated : 

—That which I ihould have begun 

In my youth's morning, now late muft be done; 

And I, as giddy travellers muft do. 

Which 
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Which ftray or fleep all day, and having loft 
. Light and ftrength, dark and tir'd muft" then 
ride poft. 

All that Man has to do is to live and die ; 
the fum of humanity is comprehended by 
Donne in the following lines : 

Think in how poor a prifon thou didft lie ; 

After, enabled but to fuck and cry. 

Think, when 'twas grown to moft, 'twas a poor 

•inn, 
A province packed up in two yards of ikb. 
And that ufurp*d, or threaten^! with a rage 
Of fickneffes, or their true mother, age. 
But think that death hath now enfranchise thee; * 
Thou haft thy expanfion now, and liberty ; 
Think, that a rufty piece difcharg'd is flown 
In pieces, and the bullet is his own. 
And freely flies : this to thy foul allow. 
Think thy fliell broke, think thy foul hatched 
but now. 
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nn HEY were fometitnes indelicate and 
dilgufting. Cowley thus apoftrophifes 

heauty : 

'—Thou tyrant, v^rhich l^v*ft no man free ! 
Thou fubtle thief, from whom nought fafe can 

be! 
Thou murthercr, which haft kilVd, and devil,. 

which would'ft damn me. 

9 

Thus he addrefles his Miftrefs : 

Thou who, in many a propriety, 

So truly art the fun to me, 

Add one more likencfs, which I'm fure you can. 

And let me and my fun beget a man. 

Thus he reprefeats the meditations of a 
Lovqr : 

Though in thy thoughts fearcc any trads have 
been 

So much as of original fin, 
Such charms thy beauty wears as might 
Defires in dying confeft faints excite. 

Thou with ftrange adultery 
Doft in each breaft a brothel keep ; 

Awake, all men do luft for thee. 
And fome enjoy thee when they fleep. 

The 
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The true tafte of Tears : 

Mther with cryftal vials^ lovefs, come, 
And take my tears, which are Love's wine. 

Am) try your miftrefs' tears at home ; 

For all are falfe, that tafte not juft like mine, 

Donne* 

This is yet more indelicate : 

As the fweet fweat of rofes in a ftill. 

As that which from chaf'd mulk*cat*s pores 

doth trill. 
As the almighty balm of th' early Eaft, 
Such are the fweet drops of my miftrefs' breaft. 
And on her neck her ikin fuch luftfe fets. 
They feem no fweat drops, but pearl coronets : 
Rank fweaty froth thy miftrefs' brow defiles. 

Donne. 



'X^H E I R expreifions fometimes raife hor- 
ror, when thej intend perhaps to be 
pathetic ; 

As men in hell are from difeafes free. 
So from all other ills am I, 
Free from their known formality ; 

But all pains eminently lie in thee* 

CowtEYr 

E 2 THEY 
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^ I^HEY were not ahvays ftridly curious, 
whether the opinions from which they 
drew their illuftrations were true; it was 
enough that they were popular. Bacon re- 
marks, that fome falfehoods are continued 
by tradition, becaufe they fupply commodious 
allufions. 

It gave a piteous groan, and fo it broke ; 
In vain it fomethihg would have fpoke : 
The love within too ftr6ng for't was. 
Like poifon put into a Venice-glafs. 

Cowley. 

T N forming defcriptions, they lodked out 
not for images, but for conceits. Night 
has been a common ftibjeft, which poets have 
contended to adorn. Dryden's .Night is well 
known ; Donne's is as follows : 

Thou feeft me here at midnight, now all reft : 
Time's dead low-water ; when all minds divcft 
To-morrow's bufinefs, when the labourers have 
Such reft in bed, that their laft cKurch-3^ard 

grave, 
Subjeft to change, will fcarcc be a type of this, 
Now when the client, whofc laft hearing is 
To-morrow, fleeps ; when the condemned man, 
Who when he opes his eyes, muftlhut them then 

2 Again 
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Again by d$ath> although fad watch he keep, 
Doth pra^fe dymg by a little ileep, 
Thop at this midnight feeft me. 

TT muft be however confeflRpd of thefe wri- 
"^ ters, that if they are upon common fubjefts 
often unneceffarily and unpoetically fubtle ; 
yet where fcholaftick fpeculation can be pro- 
perly admitted, their copioufnefs and acute- 
nefs may juftly be admired. What Cowley 
has writen upon Hope, fliews-an unequalled 
fertility of invention : 

Hope, whofe weak being ruin*d is, 
Alike if it fucceed, and if it mifs^; 
\Vhom good or ill docs equally confound. 
And both the horns of Fate's dilemma wound. 
Vain (hadow^ which dq^ vaoiih quite^ 
Both at fv>ll noon and perfeft night ! 
The ftars haVe not a poffibHity 
. Of bleffing thee ; 

If things then from their end we happy cal^ 
'Tis Hope is the moll hopclefs thing of alU 

Hope, thou bold tafter of delight. 

Who, whilft thou fliould'fl: but tafte, devour*ft 

it quite ! 
Thou bring'ft us an eftate, yet leav'ft u^ poor, 
• Py clogg*"g it with legacies befoxe ! 

E 3 The 
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The joys which wc entire Ihould wed. 

Come deflowered virgins to pur bed ; 

Good fortunes without g^n imported be^ 

Such mighty cufiom's paid to thee : 
For joy, like wine, kept clofe does better tafte : 
If it cake air before, its fpirits wafle. 

To the following comparifon of a man that 
travels, and his wife that flays at home, with 
a pair of compafTes, it may be doubted whe- 
ther abfurdity or ingenuity has the better 
claim : 

Our two fouls therefore, which are one^ 
Though I muft go, endure not yet 

A breach, but an expanfiqp. 
Like gold tq airy thinnefs beat. 

If they be two, they are two fo 

As ftlff twin-compafies are two. 
Thy foul the fixt foot, makes no (how 

To move, but doth, if th' other do. 

And though it in the centre fit. 
Yet when the other far doth roam. 

It leans, and hearkens after it. 

And grows ere£t, as that comes home. 

Such wilt thou be to me, wHo muft 
jLike th' other foot, obliquely run. 

$ 

Thy 
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« 

. Thy firmnefs makes my circle juft. 
And makes me end^ where I begun. 

Donne. 

III all thefe examples it is apparent, that 
whatever is improper or vitious, is produced 
by a voluntary deviation from nature In purfuit 
of fomething new and ftrange ; and that the 
writers fail to give delight, by their deiire of 
exciting admiration. 

HAving thus endeavoured to exhibit a gene* 
ral reprefentation of th.e ftyle and fentl- 
ments of the metaphyfical poets, it is now 
proper to examine particularly the works of 
Cowley, who was almoft the 1 aft of that race, 
ai)d undoubtedly the beft, 

His Mifcellanies contain a colledlion of 
ihort compofitions, written fome as they were 
dictated by a mind at leifure, and fome as 
they were called forth by different occafions ; 
with gre^t variety of ilyle and fentiment, from 
burlefque levity to awful grandeur. Such an 
aiiemblage of diverfified excellence no other 
poet has hitherto afforded.. To choofe the 
t)eft, among many good, is one of the moft 

£ 4 hazar^ 
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hazardous attempts of criticifm. I know not 
whether Scaliger himfelf has perfuadec^ many 
readers to join with him in his preference of 
the two favourite odes, which he eftimates in 
his raptures at the value of a kingdom. I 
will however venture to recommend Cowley*? 
firft piece, which ought to be infcribed TCo my 
mtffe^ for want of which the fecond couplet 
is without reference. When the title is added, 
there will ftill remain a defeft ; for every 
piece ought to contain in itfelf whatever is ne- 
ceffary to make it intelligible. Pope has fome 
epitaphs without names ; which are therefore 
epitaphs to be let, occupied indeed for the pre^ 
fent, but hardly appropriated. 

The ode on Wit is almoft without a rivaL 

It was about the time of Cowlev that Wit^ 

' . . ■ ' ''■ ^ . • 

which had been till then ufed for IntelleSiion^ 

in contradiftinftion to IVillj took the meaning, 

whatever it be, which it now bears. 

s • • • fc 

Of all the paffages in which poets have; 

exemplified their own precepts, none will ea- 

fily be found of greater excellence than that 

in which Cowley condemns exuberance of 

Wit ; 

Yet 
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Yet 'tis not to adorn and gild each part^ 

That (hews more coft than art. 
Jewels at nofe and lips but ill appear ; 

Rather than all thmg$ wit^ let none be there. 

Several lights will not be feen. 

If there be nothing elfe between. 
Men doubt, becaufe they ftand fp thick i*th* iky^ 
If thofe be ftars )yhich paint thf galaxy. 

Jn his verfes tq lord Falkland, whom evciy 
man of his time was proud to praife, there 
are, as there muft be in all Cowjey's compofi- 
tions, fome ftriking thoughts \ but they are 
not well wrought. His elegy on Sir Henry 
Wotton is vigorous and happy, the feries of 
thoughts is eafy and natural, and the cqnclu- 
iion, though a little^ >yeakened by the intru- 
iion of Alexander;^ is elegant an^ forcible. 

It may be reniarked, that in this Elegy, 
and in moft of his encomiaftick poems, he has 
forgotten or neglefted to name his heroes. 

In his poem on the death of He!rvey, there 
is much praife, but little paflion, a very juft 
and ample delineation of fuch virtues as a fhi- 

diou6 
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dious privacy admits, and fuch intelledpal 
excellence as a mind not yet called forth to 
aftiorj can difplay. He knew how to diftin- 
'guifli, and how to commend the equalities of 
his companion ; but when he wifties to make 
lis weep, he forgets to weep himfelf, and 
diverts his forrow by imagining how his 
crown of bays, if he had it, would crackle in 
thp fre. It is the odd fate of this thought 
to be worfe for being true, The bay-leaf 
crackles remarkably as it burns ; as therefore 
this property was; not afligned it by chance, 
the mind muft be thought fufficiently at eafc 
that could attend to fuch minutenefs of phy-r 
iiology. But the power of Cowley is not to 
move the afife^ions, but to exercife the un-s 
derftanding. 

The Chronicle is a Gompofition unrivalled 
and alone : fuch gaiety of fancy, fuch faci- 
lity of expreflion, fuch varied fimilitude, 
fuch a fucceflion of images, and fuch a dance 
of Words, it is vain to expe£t except from 
Cowley. His ftrength always appears in his 
agility ; his volatility is not the flutter of ?i 
light, but the bound of an elaftick min4» 
His levity never leaves his learning behind 

it; 
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it ; the moralift^ the politician, and the cri- 
tick, mingle their influence even in this airy . 
frolick of genius. To fuch a performance 
Suckling could have brought the gaiety, but 
not the knowledge ; Dryden could have fup- 
plied the knowledge, but not the gaiety. 

The verfes to Davenant, which are vigo- 
roufly begun, and happily concluded, con- 
tain fbme hints of criticifm very juftly con- 
ceived and happily e^preffed, Cowley -s cri- 
tical abilities have not been fufficiently ob- 
ferved : the few decifions and remarks which 
his prefaces and his notes on the Davideis 
fupply, were at that time acceffions to Eng- 
lifli literature, and Ihew fuch Ikill as raifes 
pur wifh for more examples. 

The lines frpmi Jerfey are a very curious 
and pleafing fpecimen of the familiar defcend- 
ing tp the burlefque. 

His two metrical difquifitions for and 
fgainji Reafbn, are *no mean fpecimens of 
metaphyfical poetry. The ftanzas againft 
^nbwledge produce little convi<Slion. In thofc 
which are intended to exalt the human fa- 

culties. 
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Culties, Reafon has its projiei: tail; 'af^nf^ 
it ; that of judging, not of things revealed, 
but of the reality of revelation. In the verfe^ 
for Reafon is a paffage virhich Bentley, in the 
only Englifli verfes which he is l^uqwn ta 
have written, feems to have copied, thougl^ 
with the inferiority of an imitator, ^ 

The holy Book like the eighth fphere does flfii^^ 

With thoufand lights of truth divine. 
So numberlefs the liars that to our eye 

It makes all but one galaxy : 
Yet Reafon muft aifift too ; for in feas 

So vaft and dangerovu as thefe. 
Our courfe by ftars above we cannot \xiOM\ 

Without the compafs too belo^y. 

After this fays Bentley ; 

Who travels in religious jars. 
Truth mix'd with error, clouds with raysj^ 
With Whifton wanting pyx and ftars, 
In the wide ocean finks or ftrays. 

Cowley feenis to have had, what Miltoh \\ 
believed to have wantecL the fkill to hate his 
own performances by their juft value, and has 
* therefore clofed his Mifcellanies with the ver- 
fes upon Crafliaw, which apparently excej 
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all that have gone before them, and m which 
th'ere are beauties Which common authors may 
juftly think not only above their attainment, 
but above their ambition. 

To the Mifcellanies fucceed the Anacreon^ 
figuesj or paraphraftical tranflations of fome lit- 
tle poems, which pafs, however juftly, under 
the name of Anacreon. Ofthofe fongs dedicated 
to feftivity and gaiety, in which even the mo- 
rality is voluptuous, and which teach notliing 
but the enjoyment of the prefent day, he has 
given rather a pleafing than a faithful reprefen- 
tatioh, having retained their (pritelinefs, but loft 
their fimplicity. The Anacreon of Cowley, like 
the Homer of 'Pope, has adinitted the decoration 
of fome modern graces, by which he is un- 
doubtedly made more amiable to common irea- 
ders, and perhaps, if they would honeftly de- 
clare their own perceptions, to far the greater 
part ofthofe whom courtefy and ignorance are 
content to ftyle the Learned. 

Thefe little piece% will be found more fi- 
niihedin their kind than any other of Cowley's 
works* The diftion (hews riothingof the mould 
of time, and tlie fentiments are at no great dif- 

tance 
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tance from our prefent habitudes of thought. 
Real mirth muft be always natural, and na- 
ture is uniform. Men have been wife in very 
different niodes ; but they have always laughed 
the fame way. 

Levity of thought naturally produced fami- 
liarity of language, and the familiar part of lan- 
guage continues long the fame : the dialogue 
of comedy, when it is tranfcribed from popu- 
lar manners and real life, is read from age to 
age with equal plcafure. The artifices of in- 
yerfion, by which the eftabliihed order of words 
is changed, or of innovation, by which ne\V 
words or new meanings of words are intro- 
duced, is pradlifed, not by thofe who talk to 
be underftood, but by thofe who write to be 
admired. 

The Anacreontiques therefore of Cowley 
give now all the pleafure which they ever 
gave. If he was formed by nature for one 
kind of writing more than for another, his 
power feems to have been greateft in the £a- 
Kiiliar and the fefiive. 

The 
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The next clafs of his poems is called The 
Mijlrefsy of which it is not neceffary to feleA 
any particular pieces for praife or cenfure. 
They have all the fame beauties and faults, 
and nearly in the fame proportion. They 
are written with exuberance of wit, and with 
copioufnefs of learning 5 and it is truly al^ 
ferted by Sprat, that the plenitude of the 
'writer's knowledge flows in upon his pag^t 
{6 that the reader is commonly furprifed into 
fbme improvement. But, confidered as the 
Terfes of a lover, no man that has ever loved 
will much commend them. They are nei- 
ther courtly nor pathetick, have neither gal- 
lantry nor fondnefs. His praifes are too far- 
fought, and too hyperbolical, either to ex- 
prefs love, or to excite it : every ftanza is 
crouded with darts and flames, with wounds 
and death, with mingled fouls, and with 
broken hearts. 

The principal artifice by which The MiJ^ 
trefs is filled with conceits is very copioufly 
difplayed by Addifon. Love is by Cowley, 
as by other poets, exprefled metaphorically 
by flame and fire ; and that which is true of 

real 
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real fire Is faid of love, or figurative fire, the 
fame word in the fame fentence retaining 
both fignifications. Thus, ** obferving the 
*^ cold regard of his miftrefs's eyes, and at 
*^ the fame time their power of producing 
** love in him, he confiders them as burning- 
** glafles nude of ice. Finding himfelf able 
** to live in the greateft extremities of love, 
" he concludes the torrid zone to be habi- 
*^ table. Upon the dying of a tree, on which 
** he had cut his loves, he obferves, that his 
** flames had burnt up and withered the 
^' tree." 

Thefe conceits Addifon calls mixed wit ; 
that is, wit which confifts of thoughts true 
in one fenfe of the expreffion, and falfe in 
the other. Addiibn*s reprefentation is fuf- 
ficiently indulgent. That confufion of images 
may entertain for a moment ; but being un- 
natural, it foon grows wearifome. Cowley 
delighted in it, as much as if he had invented 
it ; but, not to ;nention the ancients, he 
might have found it full-blown in modern 
Italy. Thus Sannazaro : 

Afpicc 
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▲rpice quam variis diftringar Lefbia curis^ 
Urofi & heu ! noftro manat ab igne liquor ; 

Sum Nilus^ fumque jEtna fimul ; reftringite 
flaminas 
O lacrimae^ aut l^rimas ebibe flamma meas» 

One of the fevere theologians of that time 
cenfured bin) as havhig publiflied a hook of 
profane and lafcivious Verjes. Frono^ the 
charge of profanenefs, the conftant tenour of 
his life, which feems to have been eminently 
virtuous, and the general tendency of his opi- 
nions, which difcover no irreverence of reli- 
gion, rouft defend him ; but that the accul^ 
tion of lafcivioufnefs is unjuft, tl;xe perufal of 
his works will fufficiently evince, 

Cowley^s Mijtrefs has no power of leduc-% 
tion : ** (he plays round the head, but comes 
Bot at the heart." Her beauty and abfence, 
her kindnefs and cruelty, her difdain and in* 
conftancy, produce no correfpondence of emo- 
tion. His poetical account of the virtues of 
plants, and colours of flowers, is not perufed 
with more fluggifli frigidity. The compofitions 
are fuch as might have been written for pe- 
nance by a hermit, or for hire by a philofbphi- 

V0I.I. ¥ cal 



cal rhymer who had oixly heard of another 
fex ; for they tuf athe naind oiijjf on th^ writer, 
wImhU^ without thii)k^ag OA a woinaoi but as 
t]^fi|}^j«d for atafli^ weifbmctun^sefleem as 
learned, and ibmetimes defpife a^ triffing, al- 
1BSJP& adflMFe as ingenious, and always con- 
demn as unnatural. 

< 

The Pind^ique Odes are now to be confi- 
d&red-; afpeciespfeompofitioB, which Cowley 
tfeifiks-Pancarolus might have counted /» Ais lift 
^'tbih^im^ntkns^ of antiquity^ andwhichhehas 
mfid« a bold and Vigorous attempt to i^coven 

The puq»& with which he has para*« 
|3ihra/ed' aa Oiyihgick and Nenneaean Ode^ is 
by himfelf ftdficiently explained. His endea- 
vour was, not to Ihew precifely vjbaf Pindar 
Jf>okej but his manner of [peaking. He was 
therefore not at all reftrained to his expref- 
fions, nor much to his fentiments ;. nothing 
was required' of him, but not to write as 
Pindar would not have written. 

Of the Olymplck Ode the beginning is, 
I thiafc, above the original m elegance, and 
the cenclufion- below it in ftrength. The 

con- 
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tontitBiion is fupplkd iVkh great pferfpituky^ 
and the thoughts^ which to- a Jteadei? of lefs 
flcill feerU throwii togethar , by cbaHtey ixt 
concateniated without ddyabritptioh. Though 
the Ekigjiih ode cdksiot be called a traoAadon^ 
it may be very properly confulted as a ooni* 
tnentaryi 

iThs fpirit 6f ftn^r is »<ifee<i ttot etrcff 
^herc equally prefervdA The foUowlng pret* 
ty fines are not fucb as' hifi^ deisp mmdit wai 
Ufed to pbur I 

OrdsltlUiea^S'^ilf 
If in Olympus- top where thort 
Sitt'Il to behold fhy fitered fliOW| 
if in Alpheus^ fllver flighty 
If in my ver& thou take delight^ 
Xly verfe, great fehea^s fon^ \^hich i* 
Lofty as that, anki ikiopcfa- a^ th&si 

In the Nemesean ode the feader miifi, itt 
trierc juftice td PTitdar, obfet\^e that whatever 
is fold of the arigkat fit»Ji> tno^n,,' btr tender^ 
forehittd and ber bofns, n fuperadded by his 
paraphraft, who has fiictny ofhet plays of 
\vords and fancy uxifuitable to the original^ 
as^ 

F a The 
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• • • 

The tabic, free for every gueft. 
No doubt will thee admit. 
And feaft more upon thee, than thou on it. 

He fomctimes extends his author*s thoughts 
without improving theni. In the Olympic- 
nick an oath is mentioned in a fingle wordt 
and Cowley fpends three lines in fwearing 
by thfe Cqfidian Stream. We are told ,of 
Theron*s bounty, with a hint that he had 
enemies, which Cowley thus enlarges in 
rhyming profe : 

But in this thankiefs world the giver * 
Is envied even by the receiver ; 
^is now the cheap and frugal fafhion 
Rather to hide than own the obligation ; 
Nay, 'tis much worfe than fo ; 
It now an artifice does grow 
Wrongs and injuries to do, • 

Left men Ihould think we owe. 

It is hard to conceive that a man of the 
firft rank in learning and wit, when he Wjas 
dealing out fuch minute morality in fuch 
feeble diftion, could imagine, either w^aking 
or dreaming, that he imitated Pindar. 

In 
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In the following odes, where Cowley 
choofes his oWn fubje^ts, he fometimes rifes 
to dignity truly Pindarick ; and, if fome de- 
ficiencies of language be forgiven, his {trains 
are fuch as thofe of the Theban bard were 
to his contemporaries : 

Begin the fong, and ftrike the living lyre ; • 
Lo how the years to come, a numerous and 
well-fitted quire. 
All hand in hand do decently advance, 
And to my fong with fmooth and equal meafure 
dance; 
While the dance lafts, how long foe'cr it be, 
. My mufick's voice Ihall bear it company ; 
Till all gentle notes be drown'd 
In the laft trumpet's dreadful found. 

After fuch enthuiiafm, who will not U- 
meut to find- the poet conclude with liiiea 
like thefe ! 

But flop, my Mufe— 
i^ld thy Pindarick Pegafus clofcly in. 

Which doe^ to rage begin— 
— 'Tis an unruly and a hard-mouth 'd horfe — 

'Twill no unfltilful touch endure, 
JBut flings writer and reader too that fits not furc. 

F 3 The 
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The fault 0/ Cowleyv and perhaps of aU 
the writers of tji? pieta^^by^cal wcc^ is that 
pf purfuing his jhiiiw^ius IQ their JUft rami^ 
ficatioijs^ bywhkb hc'lpfes the* gwndeur of 
generdkyj for pf xhe greateft xbings the 
parts are Uttle ; what . is little . can be but- 
pretty, and by claiming dignity becomes ri^ 
diculouSt Thus all the power of defcriptlpu 
is didftroyed hy a-fcrupulous enumerations* 
and the force of nietaphors-'is loft, when the 
^ii^d by the ip^ntlon of particulars 19 turned 
piore upon the original than the iecpndary 
{etiikf ;i?VM? «pgin tb»Jt frpm whspb ibe iiluf-f 

(ration is d^wn than that to wUch it ia 

jyppliedt 

Of this we have a very eminent example 
hx the ode intituled' The Mufe^ who goes to 
take th 4/r Mir an intelle£hiial ^ariot, to 
which he harneffes Fancy and Judgement, 
Wit and Eloquence^ Memory and Invention ? 
how he difling«iihed Wit from Fancy, or 
how Memory could properly contribute to 
Motion, he has not explained i we are how- 
ever content to fuppofe that he could havfe 
juftified his o^vn fiftioii, and wifli to fee the 

3 Mule 
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Mufe begin her career ; but there is ytt more 

to bfc doiie. 

• - « 

Let the poffilion l^«urt tn(5funt, '^nctlet 

The coachman Art be fet ; 

And let the airy fcK)tmen, tutining all befidc^. 

Make a tong tow of goodly prided 

Figures, conceits, rapture^ and fentenceSi 

In a wclUworded drtfi, 

JIVnd bhckrent Idves, and pleafant troth^^ and 

In all their gaudy liveries. 

», 

£very rtiitt(5 is how dilgulled with this 
cumber of tnaguificence ; yet 1 cannot jwfufc 
myfelf the four next lines : 

Mounts glorious queen, thy travelling diron^^ 
And bid it to put on | 
For long though cheerful is the way^ 
And life alai iallbws but one ill winter's day. 

In the fatne ode, telebrating the power of 
tJie Mufe, he gives hel* prefciehce,^ or, in 
poetical language, the fotefight of events 
hatching in futurity ; but having once an 
egg in his mind, he cannot forbear to fhew 
us that he knows what an egg contains : 

F 4 Thou 
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Thou into the clofc nefts of time doft peep. 

And there with piercing eye 
Through the firm ihell and th^ * thick white 
doftfpy 

Years to jcome a-formmg lie, 
Clofe in their facred fecundine afleep. 

The fame thought i$ more generally, and 
therefore more poetically, exprefled by Cafi- 
mirj a writer who has many of the beauties 
and faults of Cowley : 

omnibus ™nd-. Do,„i„;», horU 

Aptat urgendasper inane pennas, 
Pars adhuc nido latet, & futuros 

Crefcit in annos. 

Cowley, whatever was his fubjefl:, fecras 
to have been carried, by a kind of deftiny, to 
the light and the familiar, or to conceits 
which require ftill more ignoble epithets. A 
flaughter 4n the Red Sea, new dies the waters 
name ; and England, during the Civil War, 
was jlibion no more^ nor to be named from white. 
It is furely by fome fafcination not eafily fur- 
mounted, that a writer profeffing to revive 
the nobleji and highejl writing in verfe^ makes 

?his addrefs to the new year : 

Nay, 
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Nay, if thou lov'ft me, igende year, 

Let not fo much as love be there. 

Vain fniitlefs love I mean ; for, gentle year,- . 

Although I fear. 
There's of this caution little need^ 

Yet, gentle year, take heed 

How thou doft make 
- Such a miftake ; 
Such love I mean alone 
As by thy cruel predeceffi)rs has been ihewn ; • 
For, though I have too much caufe to doubt if, 
I fain would try, for once, if life can live with- 

out it. 

» 

The reader of this will be inclined to cry 
cut with Prior— 



'Te CriiickSj fay^ 



How poor to this was Pindar^ sfiyk! 

Even thofe who cannot perhaps find in the 
Ifthmian or Nemeaean fongs what Antiquity 
has difpofed t^em to expe£t, will at leaft fee 
that they are ill reprefented by fuch puny 
poetry ; and all will determine that if this be 
the old Theban ilrain^ It is not worthy of 
revival. 



To 
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To the di^ropordoQ and incotigruatj of 
Cowley *s feiitiments amft be added the un- 
certainty and looienefs of his meafures. He 
takes the liberty of ufing in any place a verfe 
of any length, from two fyUables to twelve. 
The verfes of Pindar have, as he obferves, 
very little harmony to a modern ear J yet- 
by examining the fyllabJes we perceive thein 
to be regular^ aind havie reafori enough for 
fuppofing that thn andeiiA audieiK:es w^re de- 
lighted with this found. The imitator ouglit 
therefore to have adopted what he Ibnnd^ 
and to h a ve added what • was wantmg .; to 
have preferved a conftant return of the fame 
ntirobers, and to have fupplied fmoothnefs of 
tronfition and continuity of thought. 

It is urged by Dr. Sprat, that the irregu- 
larity nf numbers h the very thing which makes 
that kind cf poefy Jit for alt manner of fubjcSls. 
But he (hould have remembered, that what 
is fit for every thing can lit nothing well. 
The great pleafure of verfe arifcs from the 
known meafure of the lines, and uniform 
ftru£lure of the ftanxas^ by which the voice is 
regulated, and the memory relieved. 

Tf 
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If the Pindarick ftyic be, what Cowley 
thinks it. the bighefi and nobleji kind (f writing 
in verfe^ k can \)c adapted oply (o h*^h and 
npble fubjefts ; and it will not be eafy to 
recondle &e poet with the critick, or to con* 
ceive* how that can be the higheft kind of 
writing in verie^ which, according to Sprat, 
is cbiefijf to b€ preferred for its, near affinity to 

This lax and Jawlefs verlificatipn fb much 
concealed the deficiencies of the barren, and 
flattered the laziriefs of the idle, that it im- 
mediately overipread our books of poetry ; 
all the boys and girls caught the pkafing 
^fhion, and they that could do nothing el(e 
could write like Pindar. The rights of an- 
ti<^uity were invaded, and diforder tried to 
hreak into the X#atin ; a poem on the Shel« 
donian Theatre, in which aU kinds of verfe 
are ihaken together, is unhgppily inferted in 
the Mufa Anglicana. Pindarifm prevailed 
above half a century ; but at laft died gra« 
dually away, and other imitations fupply its 
place. 

The 
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The Pindarique Odes have fo long enjoyed 
the higheft degree of poetical reputation, 
that I am not willing to diimifs them with 
unabated cenfure; and furely though the 
mode of their compofition be erroneous, yet 
many parts deferve at leaft that admiration 
which is'dae to great comprehenfion of know- 
Icdge^ and great fertility of - fancy. . The 
thoughts are often new, and often ftriking ; 
but the greatnefs of one part is difgraced by 

the littleners of another ; and total negligence 

• • • ' 

of laHguage gives the nobleft conceptions the 
appearance of a fabrick auguft in the plan, 
but mean in the tnaterials. Yet furely thofc 
verfes are not without a juft claim to praife ; 
of which it may be faid with truth, that no 
man but Cowley could have written them. 

The Davideis now remains to be confi- 
dercd ; a poem which the author defigned to 
have extended to twelve books, merely, as he 
makes no fcruple of declaring, becaufe the 
Eneid had that number ; but he had leifure 
er perfeverance only to write the third part. 
Epick poems have been left unfiniflied by 
Virgil, Statius, Spenfer, and Cowley. That 
4 w« 
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we have not the whole Davidets is^ however, 
not much to be r^retted ; for in this unr 
dertaking Cowley is^ tacitly at leaft, confefled 
to have mifcarned. There are not n^ny ex.« 
amples of {o great a work', produced by an 
author generally read, and generally praifed, 
that h^s crept through a century with fo little 
regard. Whatever is faid of Cowley, is 
meant of his other works. Of the Davj^ileis 
no mention, is made ; it never appears in 
books, noj: emerges in converfation. By the^ 
SpeSfator it has once been quoted, and by 
Kymer it has once been praiied r nor. do I re- 
coiled much other notice from its publication 
till now, in the whole fucceflion of Englifli 
literature. 

Of this obfcurity and negled, if the restfbn 
be inquired, it will be found partly \t\ the 
choice of the fubje£t, and partly in the port 
formance of the work. # 

Sacred Hiftory has been always read with 
fubmiflive reverence, and an imagination 
over-awed and controlled. We have been 
accuftomed to acquiefce in the nakednefs and 
fimplicity of the authentick narrative, and to 

repofc 
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repofe on its rcncity with fuch humUe con« 
fidence, a& fuppreiles curiofity. We go with 
the hiftomn as he goos, aad ftop widi^ him 
when he f^ops.^ All amptificadon is frtvolou* 
attd vain ; all additimi to that which i^ at^ 
ready fulHcient for the purpoies oiT reltgioiH 
ieems not only ttftlefs> but in fome degvei^ 
profane. 

Such events as were produced by the vifi* 
ble interpoiition of Divine Pbwer a«e jibove the 
power of human genius to dignify. The 
smracle of Creation, however it niay teem 
with icnagea, is heft defcribed with little dif^ 
fa&Qii of language s Hejpakt the wri^ 4nd 
they were madt* 

We are told thjit Saul wa^ troubled whh an 
- #V^V Jp'trit ; from this Cowley tdkes an oppor* 
tUnity of deicribing hell, and telling the hii^ 
lory of Lucifer, who was, he fays. 

Once general of a gilded hoft of fpritea^ 

Like Hefper leading forth the fpangled nights j 

But down like lightning, which him llruck> Jie 

came. 
And roar'd at his firft plunge into the flame* 

Lucifer 



Lucifer nxa^es a fpeech to the mfETior 
agents of miibhief, in which, tl^i^re ts fboie- 
thing of he9thenifinr, and therefore of imh 
pfopriet^ ; andi to gtre cfficacj- to his words, 
concludes by lafliing bis breafi with bit hng 
tail. Envy, after a paufe^ fteps out^ and 
among other dficlarationji of her zeal Mttggs 
lines :' ' 

Do thou but threat,. loud ftorms ihall make 

Aid thunder echo to the trembling flcy. 
Whilft raging feas fwell to fo bold an height^ 
^8 ihall the fire^s proud element affright. 
Th* old drudging Sun, from his Idng-beatea 

way, 
Shall at thy voice ftart, and mifguide the day. 
The jocund orbs fhall break Uieir. meafur'd 
, pace. 

And ihibborn Poles change their allotted place. 
Heaven^s gilded troops Ihall gutter here am^ 

there. 
Leaving thdr boafting fbngs tun'd to a fphere* 

Every reader feels himlelf weary with f hii 
lafekfs talk of an allegaric<^l Being, 



It 
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I It is not only when the events are con- 
felledly miraculous, that fancy and fi£tion 
lofe their efieft : the whole fyftert of life, 
while the Theocracy was yet .vifible, has an 
appearance fo different from all other fceijes 
of human a^ion, that the reader of the Sa- 
cred Volume habitually coniiders it as a pe-^ 
culiar mode* of exigence of a diilinft fpecies 
of mankind, that lived and a£ted with man* 
ners uncommunicable ; fb that it is difficult 
even for imagination to place us in the ftate 
of them whofe ftory is related, and by con- 
iequence their joys and griefs are not eafily 
adopted, nor can tHe attention be often in-> 
terefted in any thing that befals them.^ 

To the fubjeft, thus originally indifpofed 
to the reception of poetical embellifhments, 
the writer brought little that could reconcile 
impatience, or attradt curiofity. Nothing 
can be more difgufting than a narrative 
ipangled with conceits, and conceits are all 

that the Davideis fupplies. 

/I ♦ 

One of the great fdurces of poetical de- 
light is defcription, or the power of prefent- 

ing 
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ing piftures to the mind. Cowley gives in- 
ferences inftead of images, and fhews not 
what may be fuppofed to have been feen, 
but what thoughts the fight might have fug- 
gefted. Whdn Virgil defcribes the ftone 
which Turnus fifted againft ^neas, he fixes 
the attention on its bulk and weight : 

Saxum circumfpicit ingens^ 
Sa^^um antiquum^ ingeM, campo^ quod forte 

jacebat 
Limes agro pofitusj litem ut difcemeret arvis* 

Cowley fays of the ftone with which Cain 
flew his brother, 

I faw him fling the ftone, as if he meant 
At once his murther and his monument. 

Of the fword taken from Gdliah, he fays, 

^ fword fo great, that it was only fit 

To cut off his great head that came with it. 

Otfrer poets defcribe death by fbme of it$ 
common appearances ; Cowley fays, with * 
learned allufion to iepulchral lamps real or 
fabuldusy 

T^ixt his tight ribs deep piercM' the furious 

blade. 
Vol. I. G And 
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And open'd wide thoib fecret veilels where 
Life's light goes out^ when firil they let in air» 

But he has allufions vulgar as well as 
learned) In iat viiionary fucceflioq of kings : 

Joas at firft does bright and gtorioiis ihow. 
In life's frefli mom his fame does early crow. 

Defcribing an -undifciplined araiy^ after 
having fdd with elegance. 

His forces fcemM no army, but a crowd 
Heartlefs, unarm'd, diforderly, and loud ; 

he gives them a fit of the ague. 

ft 

The allufions however are not always ta 
vulgar things : 

The Kmg was placed alone, and o*er his head 
A well-wrought heaven of filk and gold waf^ 
fpread. 

Whatever he writes is always polluted with 
Home conceit ; 

Where the fun's fruitful beams give mttiU birth^ 
Where he the growth of fatal gold does (ee, 
Pold, which alone more influence has than be. 



In 



tn biie {>a{Iage he ftarts aTuddea ^ueftion, 
to the confiifioh of philofophy J 

Ye learned heads^ whohl ivy garlands grace^ 
Why does that twining plant the oak embrace? 
^he oaky for courtfliip moft of all unfit, 
Abd^ rough as are the winds that fight with it. 



[is ^xprefliond have fometimes a degree of 
JSieannefs that fxirpaltes expe^tion : 

Nay^ gentle guefts^ he cries, fince now youVe in^ 
The ftory of your gallant friend begin* 

in a iimile defcriptive of tlie Morning i 

A* • 
% glimmering Stars juft at th' approach of day^ 

Caihier'd by troops^ at laft drdp all away* 

^e ^rei^ of QSbricl deierves attehiion t 

tie took for ikin a cloUd moft foft and bright, 
That ere the midday fiin pierced through with 

light, 
Upon his cheeks i lively blulh he fpread, 
Wafh^d from the momii^ beauties deepeft red ] 
An hartnlefi flattering meteor ihone for hair, 

« 

And fell adown his flioulders with loofe care i 
He cuts out a fitk maiitle from the fkies^ 
Where the moft fpritely azure plcas'd the eyes ; 

Q % This 
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■^ f 

This he with ftarry vapours fprinkles all^ 
Teok ID th^ir prime ere they grow ripe and £iif ; 
Of a new rainbow, ere k fret or fade. 
The choiceft piece cut out^ a fcarfe is made. 

This is a juft fpecimen of Cowley*s image- 
ry: what might in general expreffions be 
great and forcible, he weakens and makes rt^ 
diculous by branching it into fmall parts. 
That Gabriel was invefted with the (bfteft or 
brighteft colours of the. Iky, we might have 
been told, and' difniiflfed to improve the idea 
in our different proportions of conception ; 
but Cowley could not let us go till he had 
related where Gabriel got firft his Ikin, and 
then his. mantle, then his lace, and then hi» 
fcarfe^ aad related.it ip the terms of the mer« 
cer and the taylor. 

■ 

Sometimes he indulges himfelf in a digrel^ 
iion, always conceived' with his natural exu- 
berance, and commonly, even where it \% 
not long,, continued: till it is tedious v 

r th' library a.few choioe aiuthor& flood. 
Yet 'twaa well Aor'd ; for that fmall ftore wa» 
good ; 

Writing, msm's fpiritual phyfic, was not then 
Xtfelf,.as.now, grown adiieafo of nven^ 

Learning 



Learnittg (young virgin) but few fuitors knew ; 

The common proftitute fiie lately grew. 

And with the fpurious brood loads now theptefs; 

Laborious effirds of idlenefs ! 

• 

As the Davideis affords only four books, 
though intenddd to confift of twelve, there 
is no opportunity for fuch criticifms as Epick 
poems commonly fupply. The plan of the 
tvhole work is very imperfeftly (hewn by the 
third part. The duration of an unfiniflied 
adliou cannot t)e known. Of charaders either 
not yet introduced, or ihewn but upon few 
occafions, the full extent and the nice dif* 

criminations cannot be ifcertained. The fable 

• ^ 
is plainly implex, forrded rather from the 

Odyfley than the Iliad ; and many artifices of 
diverfification are employed, with the fldll of 
a man acquainted with the beft models. The 
paft k recalled by narration, and the future 
anticipated by viiion : \fxtt he has been ib 
lavifh of his poetical art, that it is difficult 
to imagine how he could fill eight books 
more without praftifing again the fame modes 
of difpofing his matter; and perhaps the per- 
ception of this growing, incumbrance inclined 
hira to flop. By this abruption, pofterity 

G 3 loft 
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loft more inftru6tion tha^ ctel4ghtr |f thei 
continuation of the Dav^eis t^ fat^ mified, 
it is for the learning that had been diffufed 
over it, and th9 pptes iQ \Yhi(:h it had beei^ 







1 ^ad not his charafters bein depraved like 
every other p^t by improper decorations, 
they would have deferved uncommon praifc. 
He gives Saul both the body and. mind of a 
hero: 

His way once chofe, he forward thruft outright. 
Nor turned afide for danger or delight. 

■ 

And thf different b.eauties of the lofty Merah 
and the gentle Michol are very juftly con- 
ceived and ftrongly paiute^* 

Rymer has declared the Davideis fuperior 
to the Jerufalem ofTaJOj f. which/' fays he, 
^^ ^he poe^y with s^l his care, has not totally 
^f purged from pedantry.** If by pedantry 
i$ meant that minute knowledge which is 
deprived from particular fciences and ftudies, 
in oppoiitipn to the general notions fupplied 
by a wide furvcy of life and nature, Cowley 
certainly errs^ by introducing pedantiy far 
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more frequently than Taflb. I know not, 
indeed, why they ihould be compared ; for 
the refemblance of CowIey*s work to Taflb*s 
IS only that they both exhibit the agency of 
celefUal and infernal fpirits, in which how* 
ever they differ widely ; for Cowley fuppofes 
them commonly to operate upon the mind 
by fuggeflion ; Taflb reprefents them as pro- 
moting or > obftrliding events by external 
agency. 

Of particular paflages "that pan be pro* 
perly compared, I remember. only the defcrip- 
tion of Heaven, in which the different man* 
ner of the two writers is fuflSciently dif- 
cemible. Co^ley^s is fcaiicely dcicription, 
unlefs it be poflible td defcribe by negatives; 
for he tells us only what there is not in 
heaven; Taflb endeavours to reprefent the 
iplendours and pleafures of the regions of 
happinefs. Taflb affords im^es, and Cow- 
ley feotiments. It happens, however, that 
Taflb*s defcription affords ibme reaibn for 
Rymer's cenfure# He fays of the Supreme 
JBeing, » 

H^ fotto i piedi e fato e la natura 
Miniftri humili^ el mote, e cWil mifura. 

G4 The 
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The Second line has in it more of pedantiy 
than perhaps can be found in any other 
ftanza of the poem. 

In the penifal of the Davideis, ^s of all 
Cowley^s works, we find wit and learning 
tmprofitably fquandered. Attiention has no 
relief; the affcftions are never mpved ; we 
are fometimes furprifed, but never delighted, 
and find much to admire, but little to ap- 
prove/ Still however it is the work of Cow- 
ley, of a mind capacious by nature, and rer 
|)lenifhed by ftudy. 

In the general review of Cowley's poetry 
it will be found, that he wrote with abun- 
dant fertility, but negligent or unfkilful fe- 
leftion ; with much thought, but with little 
imagery; that he is never pathetick, and 
rarely fublime, but always- either ingenious 
pt learned, either acute or profound. 

It is faid by Denham in his elegy. 

To him no author was unknown; 
yet what he writ was all his own. 

This 
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This wide pofition requires lefs limitatioii^ 
when it is affirmed of Cowley, thau perl^aps 
of any other poet— He read mpch^ and . yet 
borrowed little. 

His charader of writing was indeed not 
his own : he unhappily adopted that which 
was predominant. He faw a certain way to 
prefent praife, and not fufficiently enquiring 
by what ineans the ancients have continue4 
to delight through all the changes of hum^n 
manners, he contented hirafelf with a deci- 
duous laurel, of which the verdure in its 
fpring was bright and gay, but which time 
has been continually ftealing from his browSt 

He was in his own time confidered as of 
unrivalled excellence. Clarendon reprefents 
him as having taken a flight be3nDnd all th^t 
went before him ; and Milton is faid to have 
declared, that the three greateft IJnglifli 
poets were Spenfer, Shakfpeare, and Cowley, 

His manner he had in common with others ; 
but his fentiments were his own. Upon 
jcvcry* fubjedt he thought for himfelf ; and 
fuch was his copioufncfs of knowledge, that 

feme- 
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jbmething at once remote and applicable 
rufhed into his mind; yet it is not likely 
that* he always reje^ed a commodious idea 
merely becaufe another had ufed it : his known 
wealth was fo great, that he might have bor- 
rowed without lofs of credit^ 

In his elegy on Sir Henry Wotton, the 
hft lines have fuch refemblance to the noble 
cpigntm of Orotius upon the death of Scaliger, 
chat I cannot but think them copied from it, 
though they are copied by i^o fervile hand. 

• 

One paflage in his Miftrefs is fo apparetitly 

1x>rrowed from Donne, that he probaWy 

wcmld not have written it, had it not min- 

glci with his own thoughts, fo as that he 

did not perceive himfelf taking it from ano- 

then 

Although I think thou never fouikl wilt be. 
Yet Vm refolvM to fearch for thee ; 
Hie fearch itfelf rewards the pains. 

So, though the chymic his great fecret mifs, 

(For neither it in Art nor Nature is) 
Yet things well worth his toil he gains : 
And does his charge and labour pay 

With good unfought cxperiqjents by the way, 

Cowley. 
Some 
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4 

(Some that l^ave deeper digged Love's niiqji 

than I^ 
Say^ where his centric happinefs doth lie ; ' 

I have lov'd^ and got^ and told ; 
But fhould I love, get, tell, till I weriK old, 
I ihould not find that |iidden myftery ; 

Oh^ 'tis impQfture ^U: 
^d as no chymic yet th' elixir got. 

But glorifies his pregnant pot. 

If by the way to him befal 
Some odoriferous thing, or medicinal, 

80 lovers dream a rich and loQg delight. 

But get a winter-feeming fummer's night. 

DOHNS, 

It is related by Clarendon, that Cowley 
always acknowledged his obligation to the 
learning and induftry of Jonfon ; but I have 
fbimd no traces of Jonfon in his works : to 
emulate Donne, appears to have been his pur* 
poie ; and from Donne he may have learned 
that familiarity with religious images, and 
that light allufion to facred things, by which 
T^eaders far fhort of fanftity are frequently 
pfiended ; and which would not be borne in 
the prefent age, when devotion, perhaps not 
{nore fervent, is i^ore delicate, 

Jtiavin| 
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Having produced one paflage taken by 
Cowley from Donne, I. will recompenfe him 
by another which Milton feems to have bor- 
rowed from him. He fays of Goliah, 

His fpear, the trunk was of a lofty tree. 
Which Nature meant fome tall Ihip's maft 
Ihould be. 

Milton of Satan, 

His fpear, to equal which the talleft pine 
Hewn OQ Norwegian hills, to be the maft 
Of fome great admiral, were but a wand. 
He walked with. — 

His didion was in his own time cenfured 
as negligent* He feems not to have known, 
or not to have confidered, that words being 
arbitrary muft owe their power to ailbciatioQ, 
and have the influence, and that only, which 
cuflom has given them. Language is the 
drefs of thought ; and as the noblefl mien, 
or moft graceful adion, would be degraded 
.and obfcured by a garb appropriated to the 
grofs employments of rufticks or mechanicks. 
To the molt heroick fentiments will lofe their 
efficacy, and the mofl fplendid ideas drop 

their 
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Aeir magnificenc6'y if they are conveyed by 
words ufed commonly upon loi^ and triviaf 
occafionsy debafed by vulgar mouths,* and 
cohtammated by inelegant applications. 

Truth indeed is always truth, and reafbn 
is always realbn ; they have an intrinfick ani 
unafterabfe- value, and conftitute that inteF- 
Ic£lual gold which defies deftruflion: but 
gold may be fo concealed in bafer matter 
rhat only a chy mifll can recover if ; fenfe ma/ 
be fo hidden in unrefined and plebeian word* 
rfiat none but philofophers cart diftinguifli* if; 
and both may be fo buried in impurities, as 

not tty pay the coft of their extradion. 

« 

The di6Hon», being the vfehicle of the 
thoughts, firft prefents itfelf fo dier intd- 
leftual eye ; and if the firft appearance of-* 
fends, a further knowledge is not often 
fbught. Whatever profeflTes to benefit by 
picafing, muft pleafe at once. The pleafurej 
df reafon imply fbmething^ fiiddea and uti- 
•xpcfled r thar which elfevatetf muft al^vays 
furprife. What is" perceived by flow degrefii^ 
m^ gratify u^ with the conlcibufnefs of im- 

provenfietit; 
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frovcmcnt, but will neVcr ftrike with tk* 
ienie of pleafure. 

Of all this^ Cowley feems t6 have bcteii 
without knowledge, or without care. H* 
makes no fele€lion of words, nor feeks any 
neatnefs of phrafe : he has . no elegancies 
either lucky or elaborate ; as his endeavours 
were rather to imprefs fentences upon, th# 
Underflanding than images on the fancy^ he 
has few epithets, and thofe fcattered without 
peculiar propriety or nice adaptation^ It feems 
to follow from the neceffity of the fubjeft, 
father than the care of the writer, that the 
diftion of his heraick poem is lefs familia'if 
than that of his flighteft writings. He has 
given not the fame numbers, but the fame 
di£tion, to the gentle Anacreon and the tern* 
peftuous Pindar. 

His verfification feems to have had very 
Httle of his care ; and if what he thinks be 
true, that his numbers are unmufical only 
when they are ill read, the art of reading 
them is at prefent loft; for (h^ are com^ 
monly harih to modem ears« He has indeed 
many noble lines, fuch as the feeble care of 

Walkr 
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Waller never could produce. The bulk of 
his thoughts fometimes fwelled his verfe tc) 
unexpected and inevitable grandeur ; but his 
excellence of this kind is merely fortuitous : 
he finks willingly down to his general care- 
leiTnefs, and avoids with very little cai« 
either meannefs or afperity. 

His contractions are often rugged and 
harfh : 

One flings a nu>untain^ and its rivers to» 
Torn up with*t-~ 

* 

r 

His rhymes are very often made by prt>- 
n^ns or particles, or the like unimportant 
xvords, which difappoint the ear, and deftidy 
the eriergy of the line. 

His combination of different meafures 19 
fometimes diflbnant and unpleafing ; he join9 
verfes together, of which the former does 
not Aide eafily into the latter# 

The words Jo and Jid^ which fo much 
diegrade in prefent eftimation the line that 
admits them, were in the time of Cowley 
little cenfured or avoijded ; how often he ufed 

them. 
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them, and \tith how bad an efieft, at leaft 
fa oiar ears, will appear by a paflage, in 
which every reader will lament to fee juft 
and noble thoughts defrauded of their praife 
by inefegarice of language : 

Where honour or where confcience does not bind^ 

No other law Ihall fliackle me. 

Slave to myfelf I ne*cr will be ; 
Nor fhall my future adtions be confined 

By my own prefent mind. 
Who by rcfolves and vows engaged does ftand? 

For days, that yet belong to fate. 
Does like an unthrift mortgage his eftate^ 

Before it falls into his hand, 

I^Q bondman* of the cloifter fo,- 
All that he does receive does always owe» 
And ilill as Time comts in, it goes away^ 

Not to enjoy, but debts' to pay. 
Unhappy flave, and pupil to a bell ! 
Which his: hour/ Work as well'as hours does tell : 
Unhappy till the laft, the kind rclcafing knell. 

His heroick lines are often foriried of nio* 

■ ■ 

nolyllables ; but yet they are fometimes fweet 
and fbnorous. 

He fays of the Meffiah, 

4 Round 



Round the whole earth hif dreaded, narzle fiuill 
founds 

In another place^ of David^ 

Yet t}id him go fecureljr, when he (ends ; 
*7ii Saul that is his foe ^ and "me his friends. 
The man who has bis Godf no aid can lack; 
And we zvho hid Urn go, 'kill bring bisn bad* 

He did not write without attefhptihg an 
improved and fcientifick verfification $ of 
which it will be heft to give his own account 
fubjomed to this line> 

Nor can the glory contain itfelf in th' ehdleft 
i^tte* 

«* I aril fbriy that it is neceffiury to admo* 
^^ mm the moft part of readers^ that it is not 
^* by negligence tnat this verfe is fo loofe^ 
^^ loii^^ aiidf, as it werd, vaft ; it is to paint 
•• in the number the nature of the thing 
^* which it defcrites, wliich I would have ob- 
*^ fe^^eci in divers other places of this poem» 
** that elfe will pafs for very carelefe-^cerfes ; 
** as before, ^ 

Jnd over-runs the neighVring fields mih woknt 
courfe. 

VoL.L H 'Mn 
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* «* Ift Cbe fecond book ; 

Dm;n a precipice deef^ d^wn he cafis tbemall^r^ 

" —And, 
And fell a^down bisjhoulders with loofe care. 

*« In the third, 

Brafs was his helmet^ bis hoots brafsy and der 
His breajt a thick plate of firong brafs he wore. 

/''In the fourth', 

like feme fair pine o*er -looking all th" ignobler wood. 

«* And, 
Some from the rockt eafi tbemfelves down beadlei^, 

'i ■ 

** And naany more : but it is enough to 
*^ inftance in a few.. The. thing is, that the 
" difpQiition of words and numbers fliould 
" be fuch, as that, out of the order and found 
" of thera, the things themfelves may be re- 
" prefented. This the Greeks were not (o 
•* accurate as to bind themfelves to ; neither 
** have our Engliih poets obferved it, for 
*^ aught I can find. The Latins (qui mufas 
** volunt feveriores) fometimes did it, and 
*' their prince, Virgil, always : in whom the 
'** examples are innumerable, and taken no- 

6 *^ tice 
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•* tice of by all judicious men, fo that it is 
** fuperfluous to coUeft them." 

I know not whether he has, in many of 
thefe inftances, attained the reprefentation or 
refemblance that he purpofes. Verfe can imi- 
tate only foiind and motion. A boundlefs verfe, 
a beadhng verfe, and a verfe of brafs or of 
Jitong brafs^ feem to comprife very incon- 
gruous and unfociable ideals. What there is 
peculiar in the found of the line expreffing 
hoje care, I cannot difcovfer ; nor why the 
fine is taller in an Alexandrine than in ten 
fyllables. . 

« 
But, not to defraud him of his duepraife, 

he has given one example of reprefentative 

verfification, which perhaps no other Englilh 

line can equal : 

Begin, be bold, and venture to be wife. 
He who" defers this work from day to day. 
Does on a river's bank expefting (lay 
Till the whole dream that ftoppM him fliall be 

gone, 
Wbicb runs, and as it runs, fpr tnnr Jball run en. 

* « 

Ha' Cowley 
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Cowley was, I believe, the firft poet that- 
mingled Alexandrines at pleafure with the 
commoa heroick of ten fyUables, and from 
himDryden borrowed the pra£kice, whether 
ornamental or licentioois* He confidered the 
verfe of twelve fyllables as elevated and ma- 
jeftick, and hf s, therefore deviated into that 
njeafure when he fupj)oie& the voice heard of 
the SufMreme Being. 

The Ajuthor of the Davidels is comjnended 
by Dryden for havmg written it in couplets^ 
becaufe he difcovered that any ftaff was too< 
lyrical for an heroick poem ; but this Teems 
to have been known before by M^ and 
Sandysy the tnutflators of the Pharfalia anxt 
the Metamorphofes. 

In the DaYideis ate ibme hemiftichs, or 
verfes left imperfeft by the author, in imi* 
ration of Virgil^ whom, he fuppofes not to^ 
have intended, to complete them : that thb 
opinion is erroneous, may be probably con* 
eluded, becaufe this truacation is imitated 
by no fubfequent Roman poet ; becaufe Vic- 
gil himfelf filled up one broken line in the 
2 heat 
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heat of recitation ; becaufe in one the fenie 
is now unfimfhed ; and becaufe all that can 
be done by a broken v^rfe, a line interfered 
by a cafura and a full ftop will equally ef* 
fed* 

Of triplets in his Davideis he makes no 
ufc» and perhaps did not at firft' think them 
allowable ; but he appears afterwards to have 
changed his mind, for in the verfes on the 
ipverament of Cromwell he inferts them li- 
berally with great happinefir. 

After {o much criticifm on his Poems, the 
Eflays which accompany them muft not be 
forgotten. What is faid by Sprat of his 
conVbrfation, that no man could draw fromi 
it any fufpicion of his excellence in poetry, 
may be applied to thefe compofitions. No 
author ever k^pt his verfe ^nd his profe at 
a greater dift'ance from each other. His 
thoughts are natural, and his ftyle has a 
fmooth and placid equability, which has ne- 
ver yet obtained its due commendation* No* 
thing is far- fought, or hard-laboured; but 
all is eafy without feeblencfs, and familiar 
without grofli^efs. 

H3 It 
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It has been obferved by Felton, in his 
Eflay on the Glafficks, that Cowley was be- 
loved by every Mufe thjit he courted ; and 
that he has rivalled the Ancients in every 
kind of poetry but tragedy. 

It may be affirmed, without any enco* 
ixiiaftick fervour, that he brought to his 
poetick labours a n^ind repjiete with learning, 
and that his pages are embelliftied with all 
the ornaments which books could fupply; 
that he was the firft who imparted to Eng- 
lilh numbers the enthufiafm of the greater 
ode, and the gaiety of the lefs ; that he w^as 
equally qualified for Ipritely fallies, and for 
lofty flights ; that he was among thofe who 
freed tranflation from fervility, and, inftead 
of following his author at a diftance, walked 
by his fide ; and that if he left verfification 
yet improvable, he Jeft likewife from time 
to time fuch fpeqimens of excellence as 
enabled fuccceding poets to improve it* 
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QF Sir JOHN DENHAMvoylittkut 
^"^ luMwra but what is i^dated of him hj 
Wood, or by himfelf. 

He was born at Dublin in 1615 ; the only 
ion of Sir John Denham, of Little Horiely 
in Eflbc, then chief baron of the Exchequer 
in Ireland, and of Eleanor, daughter of Sir 
Carret Moore baron of Mellefont. 



years afterwards, his &ther, being 
IpadQ one of the barons of the Exchequer in 
England, brought him away from his native 
puntry, and ediicated him in London* 

In 1 63 1 he was ient to Oxford, where he 
fvas coniidered ^^ as a dreaming young man^ 

" given 
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** given more to dice and cards than ftudy ;** 
and therefore gave no prognofticks of his fu- 
ture Qmioence ; iKHT was fufpe£ted to conceal, 
under fluggiihnefs and laxity, a genius born 
to improve the literature of his country. 

When he was, Hiifee ytzrs afterwards, 
removed to Lincoln's Inn, he profecuted the 
common law with fufficient appearance of 
application; yet .did not lofc his tpropehfity 
to cards and dice ; but was very often plun- 
dered by gamcfters* 

* Being fevereiy reproved for- this folly, he 
profefled, and perhaps believed, himfelf ret 
claimed; and, to t^ify the fincerity of his 
repentance, wrote and publi(he4 **^ An Eflay 
upon Gaming.'* * j 

He feems to have divided his' fhidies he- 
tween law and poetry; for, in 1636$ he 
tranllatcd the fecbnd book of the Eneid. 

Two years after, his fother died; and 
then, notwithft^ding his tefelutidns and 
profeffions, he returned again, to the vice of 

gaming, 
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gaming, and loft feveral thoufand pounds 
that had been left him. 

In 1 641, he publiflied " The Sophy.** 
This feems to have given him his firft hold 
p£ the publick attention ; for Waller remark- 
ed, " that he broke out like the Irifti rebel- 
M lion threefcore thoufand ftrong, when 
** nobody was aware, or in the leaft fulpeft- 
?* ed it :" an obfervation which could 
have had no propriety, had his poetical abi- 
lities been known before. 

He was after that pricked for fheriff of 
Surrey, and made governor of Farnham Caf- 
tle for the king ; but he loon refigned that 
charge, and retreated to Oxford, where, in 
1 643, he publilhed ** Cooper's Hill.*' 

m 

This poem had fuch reputation as to 'ex^* 
cite the conimon artifice by which envy de- 
grades excellence. A report was fpread, 
that the performance was not his own, but 
that he had bought it of a vicar for forty 
pounds. The fame attempt was made to 
rob Addifon of his Cato, and Pope of his Ef- 
fay on Criticifm. 

la 
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In 1647, tbediftreiT^s of the royH family 
required liim to ei^gage in more dangerous 
empioyinents. He was entrufled by the 
l^ueen with a meflage to the king ; and, by 
whateyejT means; fo far fofteoed the ferocity 
of Hugh Peters,, that, by his interceffipn, ad- 
i;ni(iipn was procured* Of the king-$ con- 
defcenfioa he has giveii an account in the de? 
dication of his works. 

He was afterwards employed in carrying 
on the king^s correfpondence ; and, as he 
{^y^ discharged this office with great fafety 
to the royalifts : and being accidentally difr 
covered by the adverfe party's knowledge qf 
lyir. Cowley's hand, he bappUy efp aped both 
for himielf and his friends. 

. He waSL yet engaged in a greater under-: 
taking. la April 1648, he conveyed James 
the dtike of York from London into France^ 
and delivered him there to the Queen and 
prince of Wales, This year he pubHfhed 
his tjranflatioa of ** Cato Major.' 



He 
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He now rei)dedia France, a* one of the fal^ 
lowers of t|ie exiled King ; and, tso diveit the 
melanqhbly of their condition, was {bmetimea 
enyjf^A by bis mailer to write occa(ional ver^^ 
iesr; one of which amnfements was pMbftbiy 
his ode op Ibi^g upon the Emlaffy Ki Pokfid^ 
by which he and Icurd Crofts procnrBd a con* 
tribution of ten thoofand poundi from the 
Scotch, that wandered over that kingdom* 
Poland was at that time very mudi fre« 
quented by itinerant traders, who, in a coitn-^ 
try of very little commerce and of great ex^ 
tent, where every man refided on his own 
eftate, contributed very much to the accom* 
modation of life, by bringing to every mail*9 
houfe th<^e little necefTaries which it wasi 
vefy inconvenient to want, and very tiouble- 
fi>meto fetch. I have formerly read^ with- 
out much refledion, of the middtnde o£ 
Scotchmen that travelled with theijr wares? 
sn Polaiftd ; and that their numbers welto noe 
iinall, diefuccefs of this negcAiatio&r givdfr 
fufficient evidence. 

About this time,, what eftate the war an<t 
the gatneflers had left him was fold, by or^ 

der 
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der of the parliament ; and when, in 1652, 
he returned to England, he was enreitaiiied 
by the earl of Pen^ibroke. 

Of the next years of his life there is no 
account*. At the Reftoration he obtained, 
what many miffed, the reward of his loy- 
alty; being made furveyor of the king's 
buildings, and dignified with the order of 
the Bath. He fecms now to have learned 
fome attention to money ; for Wood fays, 
that' he got by his place feven thoufand 
pounds. ^ 

-^ • » 
After the Refloration he wrote the poem 

on Prudence and Juftice, and perhaps fome 

pf his other pieces : and as he appears, 

whenever any ferious q\ieftion comes before 

him,, to have been a man of piety, he con- 

fecrated'his poetical powers to religion, and 

onade a metrical verfion of the pfalms of 

Pavid. In this attempt he has failed ; but, 

]fi facred poetry, who has fucceeded ? 

It might be hoped that the favour of his 
mafter and efteem of the publick would now 
make him happy. But human felicity 

is 
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is (hort and uncertain ; a fecond marriage 
brought upon him fo much difquiet, as for 
a time diibrd^red his und^rflandiag ; and 
Butler lampooned him for his lunacy. I 
iuiow not whether the nxalignant lin^ ^vv^re 
then made puplick, nor what provocatiQa 
incited Butler to do that which no proyoca-* 
tion can excufe. 



• I 



His frenzy lailed not long ; and he feems 
to' have r^ained his full forpe of mind.li'for 
-he wrote afterwards hi$ excelleot poebmp*- 
cn the death of Cowley^ whom he .was: not 
•Iflng to f^rviye ; for on the ipth of Maroh^ 
.}j668^ he was buried by his fide. 
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DEN HAM is Mitv^Af ttihfi<l«i^ ^ 
bne of thfi Mieti of EAglifli pOet^. *> Deft^ 
•* h&di iltid WiOiferj** fays Prknr, *< iixk|H-o^fcd 
** otir vdr!£csrt»ofi, and E^iydbti perfe6ted k.** 
Hd htts gi¥to ipecimens of Vajiotis compofi" 
tion, defcriptive, ludicrous, didiUSele; ittid 
fublime. 

He! appean to hiiVe had^ ia comnum ttrkh 
alm«ft adl fnaalundy the aoitAtktfi di bei&g 
Wfott profMr ocdafioiis 4 )»^rf J^iMb^ anid k 
oMMnoa with mod of thdn to ba«^i btea bjr 
nature, or by esurly habited deljstfftd fima it. 
Nothing is lefs exhilarating than the'ludi* 
croufnefs of Denham. He does not ftul for 

a 

want of efforts : he is £uniliar, he is grofs ; 
but he is never merry, unlefs the ^^ Speech 
«^ againft peace in the dofe Committee*' be 
excepted For grave burlefque, however^ 
his imitation of Davenant (hews him to have 
been well qualified. 

Of his more elevated occafional poems there 
i/ perhaps none that does not deferve com« 
mendation. In the veries to Fletcher, we 

have 
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have an image that has fince been often 
adopted: 

^' But whither am I ftray'd ? I need not taife 
*^ Trophies to thee from other -mens difpraife j 
" Nor is thy fame on lefler ruins built^ 
^* Nor need thy jufter title the foul guilt 
*^ Of eaftern kings, who, to fecure their ireigh, 
^^ Mult have their br9thers^ fons, and kmdred 
'^flain/' . » 

After Denham, Orrery, iiLone of his pro- 
logues, ; ) * 



^* Poets are fultan«> if they had their will ; 
*^ For every author would im brother kill.*' 



And Pope, 

• • • 

'^ Should fuch a man> tod fond to rule alone, 
*^ Bear like the Turk no brother near the 
** throne/* 

But this is not the beft of his little pieces : 
it is excelled by his poem to Fanfliaw, and 
his elegy on Cowley. . ^ . , 

f » '• • • ' * 

His^praifq pf Fanlhaw's verfion of Guarini,- 
contains a very fpritely and judi^ipufi chaj-acn 
ter of a good tranflator : 

Vol. I. I « That 
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^f That fervilf p^h thoM nobly doft decline, 
^ Of tracing word by word, and line by line* 
*^ Thofe are the laboured births of flavifh brains, 
O Not the effedt of poetry, but pains ; 
*' Cheap vulgar arts, whofe narrownefs affords 
*^ Nq flight for thoughts, but poorly ftick at 

<^ wordSi 
** A new atwf nobler way thou doft purfue, 
** To make tranflations and tranflators too. 
** They but preferve the alhes, thou the flame, 
*^ True to his fenfe, but truer to his fame.'* 

The excellence of thefe lines is greater, as 
the truth which they Contain was not at that 
time generally knowa« 

r 

His poem on the death of Cowley was his 
lad, and, among his (porter works, his heft 
performance : the numbers are mufical, and 
the thoughts are jufL 

Cooper's Hill is the work that confers 
tipon him the rank and dignity of an original 
author. He feems to have been, at leaft 
imong us, the author of a fpecies of compo* 
iition that may be denominated local poetry, 
tff which the fundamental rub|e£[: is ik>tne 

par- 
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|iarficular landfchape, to be poetically defcri- 
faedv^th the addition of fuch embellifhtxlentj 
as may be fupplied by hiftorieal retrofpedion^ 
br ineidc^ntsU nieditationi 

Td trace a iiew fchSiiie 6( poetry hds iii 
itfelf a very high claim to praife, and its praife 
is yet rhore wheii It is "apparently copied 
by Garth arid Pope ; after whofe names little 
Will be gained by an enumef ation of frxialler 
poetS) that have left fcarce a cornet of thd 
ifiajtid unaignified by rhyme, or blank 
Verfe; 

CoDPEfe*s HtLlj if it be faiSlicioiifly in* 
ipefted, ivill ridt be fdtind withbbt its faults: 
The digreflions are tdd Ibrigi the mbhlity 
too frequfentj. atid the fentlmetits- foihetimes 
(uch as will ridt bear a rlgorbiis ettqiiiry. 

T^e foilr vetfeS^ tvhifch, fihce Drjrdferi hai 
£omhiehded thferii, almbft every writer for 
a century paft has imitated ^ afe generally 
knotvh : 

** O could I flow like tkce, ^nd make fliy ftrelni 
** My great example j as it is my theme ! 

I 2 **ThoqgH 
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^^ Though deep, yet clear; though gentle, yet 

. "not dull; 
^^ Strong without- rage, without o*er-flowiixg 
« full/' 

The lines are in themfelves not perfeft ; for 
moft of the words, thus artfully oppofed, are 
to be underftood limply on one fide of the 
comparifon, and metaphorically on the other; 
and if there be any language which does not 
exprefs intelleftual operations by material 
images, into that language they cannot be 
tranflated. But fo much meaning is com-^ 
prifed in fo* few words ; the particulars of 
refemblance are fb perfpicacioufly collected, 
and every mode of excellence feparated from 
its adjacent fault by fb nice a line of limi- 
tation ; the different parts of the fentence are 
fo accurately adjufted ; and' the flow of the 
laft couplet is fb fmooth and fweet ; that the 
paflage, however celebrated, has not been 
praifed above its merit. It has beauty pecu- 
liar to'itfelf, and mufl: be numbered among 

thofe felicities which cannot be produced at 

» 

will by wit and labour, but muft arife unex- 
peiStedly in fbme hour propitious to poetry. 



He 
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He appears to have been one of the firft 
that underftood the neceffity of emancipat- 
ing tranflation from the drudgery of count- 
ing lines and interpreting (ingle words. How 
much this fervil^e praftice obfcured the clear- 
eft and deformed the moft beautiful parts of 
the ancient authors, may be difcovered by 
a perufal of our earlier verfions ; fome of 
them the works of men well qualified, not 
only by critical knowledge, but by poetical 
genius, who yet, by a miftaken ambition of 
exadlnefs, degraded at once their originals 
apd themfelves, 

Denham faw the better way, but has not 
purfued it with great fuccefs. His verfions 
of Virgil are not pleafing ; but they taught 
Dryden to pleale better. His poetical imi- 
tation of TuUy on " Old Age" has neither 
the clcarnefs of profe, nor the fpritelinefs of 
poetry* 

The f* ftrength of Denham," which Pope 
(b emphatically mentions, is to be found in 
many lines and couplets, which convey much 

I 3 meaning 
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fneamng in few words, and exhibit the ftntU 
jfticnt with ipore weight than huH^i 

On the Thaii^ei. 

f f Though with thqfe ft^eams he nQ^refen^blano; 

« hold, 
f ^ Whofe foam is ambpr^ and thpir gravej 

" gold J 
^^ Hisgenuine and \th guilty wealth t* explore, 
<* Search nqt his; bottom^ but flirVe J hi? fliore^^ 

Oq Straffi^rd. 

f ^ His wifdorn fuch, at once it did Appear 
i^ Three kingdoms wonder, ar^d three kingdom^ 

" fear ; 
^ Whilft fingle he ftood fordi^ and feein'd; 

^* although 
f^ Each had an army* as a^ equal foe. 

Such was his force of eloquence, to make 
The hearers more concerned than he tj^at (pake; 
^* Each feem^d tp adt that part he came to fee^ 
*^ And none was more a looker-on than he ; 

• 

f^ So did he move our paffion^ fome were known 
f * To wiih, for the defence, the crime their own. 
f^ Now private pity ftro^ve with puhHck Kate, 
ft Reafon with rage^ and eloquence with f^te/' 
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On Cowley. 

' ** To him nb author was unknown,. 
^* Yet what he wrote was all his own j 
** Hdrace's wit, and Virgirs ftate, 
*^ He did not ftcal, but emulate ! 
** And when he would like them appear, 
*• Their garb, but not their cloaths, did wfcar.*^ 

As one of Denham's principal claintis to 
the regard of pofterity arifes from his iin* 
provement of our numbers, his verfificatiori 
ought to be confidered. It will afibrd that 
pleafure which arifes from the obfervation of 
a man of right natural judgement forfaking 
bad copies by degrees, and advancing towards 
a better praftice, as he gains more confidence 
in himfelf. 

In his tranflation of Virgil, writ;ten when 
he was about twenty-one years old, may be 
ftill found the old manner of continuing the 
fenfe ungracefully from verfe to verfe. 

" Then all thofe 
*' Who in the dark our fury did efcape, 
*' Returning/ know our borrowed arms, and 
« fliapc, 

I 4 ^ And 
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'* And differing ^dialed: : then their numbers 

" fwell 
*' And grow upon us ; firft Choroebus fell 
^' Before Minerva's altar : next did bleed 
Juft Ripheus, whom no Trojan did exceed 
In virtue, yet the gods his fate depreed. • 
** Then Hypariis and Dymas^ wounded by • 
** Their friends ; nor thee, Pantheus, thy piety, 
*^ Nor confecrated mitre, from the. fame 
^^111 fate could fave; my country's funeral 

" flame 
** And Troy^^ cold aflies I atteft, and call 
^* To wfcnefs for myfelf, that in their fall 
^^ No foes, no death, nor danger I declined, 
*^ Did, and deferv'd no lefs, my fate to find/* 

m 

From this •kind of coiicatenated metre he 
afterwards refrained^ and taught his followers 
the art of cor^cluding their fenfe in couplets ; 
which has perhaps been with rather too much 
conftancy puriiied. 

This paflTsige exhibits one of thofe triplets 

which are not infrequent in this firft eflay, 

hut w^iich it is to be fuppofed his maturer 

judgement diiiipproved, fince in his latter 

works he has txjtallv fbirbbrii them. 

t.- 
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His rhymes are fech as feem found with- 
out difficulty, by following the fenfe ; and 
arcf for the moft part as exaft at leaft as tho/e . 
of other poets, though now and then the 
jreader is (hifted off with what he can get. 

^* O how iransfornCd! 
5* How much urilike that Heftor, who retunid 
^'Clad-inAchilW.fpoils!" 



And again, 

*^ From thence a thoufand lefler poets fprungj 
** Like petty princes from the fall of Rome** 



Sometimes the weight of rhyme is laid 
upon a word too feeble to fuftain it : 

^* Troy confounded falls 
*^ From all her glories : if it might have flood 
•* By any power, by this right hand itjhou^d* 

f ^ — And though my outward ftate misfortune 

« hath 
f ^ Depreft thus low, it cannot reach my faith/* 

f ^ —Thus by his fraud and our own faith o'cr- 

^^ come, 
^' A feigned tear deftroys us, againft whom 

" Tydides 
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*^ Tydides nor Achilles could prevail, 

^^ Nor ten years cdnflift, no? a thoufand foil.** 

• 

He IS not very careful to vary the ends of 

his verfes ; in one paflage the word die rhinv^S 

three couplets in fix. 

Moft of thefe petty faults are in his firft 
produftions, when he was lefs &ilful, or at 
leaft lefs dexterous in the iife of words ; and 
though they had been more frequent, they 

• 

could only have leflencd the grace, not the 
flrength, of his compofition. He is one of 
the tvriters that improved our tafte, and ad- 
vanced our language, and whom wc ought 
therefore to read with gratitude, though, 
having done much, he left much to do. 
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TH E Life of Milton has been already 
written in fo many forms, and with 
fuch minute enquiry, that I might perhaps 
more properly have contented myfelf with 
the addition of a few notes to Mr. Fen ton's 
elegant Abridgement, but that a new narrar 
tive was thought neceflary to the uniformity 
of this edition* 

JOHN MILTON was by birth a gen- 
tleman, defcended from the proprietors of 
Milton near Thame in Oxfordlhire, one of 
whom forfeited his eftate in the times of 
York and Lancafter. Which fide he took I 
know not ; his defcendant inherited no vene* 
ration for the White Rofe. 



His 
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His gfandfather John was keepiet of th^ 
foreft of Shotovcjr, a zealous papift, who dil*- 
Inherited his fon, becaufe lie had forfakeii 
the religion of his anceftorst 

His fether, John, wh» was the fon dif* 
Inherited, had recourfe foi^ his fupport to the 
profeffion of a fcrivener. He w^as a marl 
eminent for his (kill in mufick, mariv of his 
Cempodtlons being ftill to be found ; atid his 
reputation in his prcJfeiflon wa^ fuch, tha^ 
hp grejv rich, and retired, to an eftate* He 
hod probably more than comtnon literature^ 
^s hi« fon addreffes him in one t)f his moft 
blabarate Latin poems* He married a gentle- 
\yonian of the name of Cafton, a Welfli fa- 
mily, by whom he had two fons, John thd' 
J)oet, and Chriftopher who ftiidied the Inw^ 
and adhered, as the law taught him, to the 
King*s party, for which he was awhile per* 
leciited \ but having, by his brother'^ intereft^ 
obtained pei^miffion to live in quietj he fup-' 
ported himfelf by chamber-ipriftice^ till^ fooii 
after the acceffion of King James, he was 
knighted and made a Judge ; but, his coiifti^ 
tutlon being tod weak for buiinefs, he fetired 

before! 
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bcfftre any diireputable compliances became 
xifc^flary. 

He had liketvife a daughter Anne, whom 
he married nrkh a confiderable fortune to 
-Edward Philips, Who came from Shrewfbury, 
ftijd role in the Crown-offiee to be fecondary : 
hy him flie had two fons, John and Edward, 
who were educated by the poet, and from 
whom is derived the only autjientick account 
of his domeftick manners. 

John, the poet, was bom in his father*s 
houfe,^ at the Spread -Eagle in Bread- ftreet, 
Dec. 9, 1608, between fix and feven in the 
morning* His father appears to have been 
very folicitofus about his education ; for he 
was inftrufted at firft by private tuition un* 
ckr the care of Thomas Youngs who was af-* 
terwards chaplain to the Ehglifh merchants 
at Hamburgh j and of whom we have reafoti 
to think weil^ lince hisJcholar coniidered him 
gs worthy of an epiftolary Elegy^ 

He was then fent to St. Paul's School, irn-» 
dcr the care of MnGill; and removed, ia 

fh« 



the b^inning of his fifteenth year, -to Chrlft-s 

I 

College in Cambridge, where he entered a 

(izar, Feb. 12, 1624. 

t 

He was at this time eminently ikilled in 
the Latin tongue ; and he himfclF,. by an- 
nexing the dates to his firfl compofitions, a 
boaft of which the learned Politian had given 
him an example, feems to commend the ear- 
linefs of his own proficiency to the notice of 
pofterity. But the products of his vernd 
fertility have been furpaffed by many, and 
particularly by his contemporary Cowley. 
Of thei powers of the mind it is difficult to 
form an* eftimate : many haye excelled -Mil- 
ton in their firft eflays, who never rofe to 
v/ovks like Faradife Lofi. ' ., . - . 

At fifteen, a date which he ufes till he is 
^xteen, he tranflated or verfified two Pfalms^ 
114 and 136, -which he thought worthy of 
the publick eye; but they raife.no great ex- 
peftations : they would in any numerous 
fchool have obtained praife; but not excited 
wonder. 

Many 
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Many of his Elegies appear to l^s^ been! 
written in his eighteenth year, by wbich it 
appears that he had then read the Roman 
authors with very nice difcemment« I once 
heard Mr. Hampton^ the tranflator of Pdiy* 
t»uS) remark what I think is true^ that Mil* 
ton was the firfl Englifhman whoj after the 
revival of letters, wrote Latin vcrfcs with 
dafiick elegance^ If any exceptions; can be 
made, they are very few ; Haddon and Afcbami 
the pride of Elizabeth*s reign, however they 
may have fuGceeded'in'profe, no fooner at* 
tempt verfcs than they provoke derifion. If 
we produced any thing worthy of notice be- 
fore the elegies of Milton, it was perhajps 
Alahajlcr^s Roxana. "^ ' 



Of tlie exercifes which the rules of the 
Univerfity required, fome were publiihed by 
him in his maturer years. They had bee|i 
undoubtedly applauded ; for they were fuch 
as few can perform : yet there is reafon to 
fuiped that he was regarded in his coUege 
with no great fondnefs. That he obtained 
no fellowihip is certain ; but the unkindnefs 
with which he was treated was not merely 

Vol* L K negative. 
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negative. I am afliamed to relate what I fear 
is true^ that Milton was thd laft ftudent in 
either univeriity ^at fufTercd the publick in- 
dignity of corporal corre^ion. 

.it was, in the violence of controverfial 
hoftilityV objefted to him, that he was ex- 
pelled : this he fteadily denies, and it was 
apparently not true } but it feems plain from 
his own verf^s te Dkdati^ that he had in-> 
curred Rti/iUdtion % jei temporary diiimffion 
into the country, with perhaps the lofs c€z 
term: 

Jam nee anindiferum mihi cura revifere Camuin, 
Nee dudiim vetiti ine laris angit amor;. 

Ncc durl libet ufque minas perferre magiihi, 
Csteraque ingenio non fubeunda meo* 

I cannot find any meaning but this, which 
even kindnefs and reverence can ^ve to the 
lerm, vetiti laris^ ** a habitation from which 

s 

** he is excluded ;** or how exiU can be others 

» 

wife interpreted. He declares yet more, that 
he is weary of enduring the threats of a rigp^ 
rotis ma/lerj andfomething elfe^ which a temper 
iike bis cannot undergo. What was more than 
threat was evidently punifhment. This poem, 

which 
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^iiich mcntioHS his exIUj proves likewife thai- 
it was ndt perpetual ; Foi: it concludes with 
a refolution of returning Ibnie time to Cam^ 
bridge; 

He todk bdth the liflial degrees ; that of 
Batchelor in 1628, and that of Mafter in 
1632 J but he left the univerfity with no 
kindnefs for its. inftltutionj alienated either 
by the injudicious feverity of his govisrnors, 
or his ttwh captious peirverfehefs. The caufe 
canndt now be known^ but the effedt appears 
in his writings. His fchcme of education 4 
iiifcribed to HartUb^ fuperfedes all academi- 
cal inftruftiori^ •being intended to coinprife 
the whole time which men ufually Ipend in 
literatiiirej frorii thfeir entrance upon grammar^ 
//// tbey pi^oceeJy as it is called, majiers of arts. 
And in his Difcdilrfe on ihe UkelleJI Way to re^ 
move Hirelings out of the Churchy he inge- 
nioofly prdpdfeSj that the profits of the lands 
forfeited ly the aSi for fuperfiitibus ufes^ /houlJ 
be applied to futh academies all over the landj 
v)hert tangtmges and arts may he taught toge- 
ther ; fo that youth may be at once brought up 
to a tompetincy of learning and an honejl trade ^ 
by which me4ns fuch of them ai had the gift, 

K 2 b.'ing 
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being enabled to fapport themfehes f without 
tithes) by the latter ^ may^ by thts help of the 
former^ become worthy preachers. 

One of his objedions to -academical edu*^ 
cation, as It was then conduced, is, that 
men defigned for orders in the Church were 
permitted to aft plays, writhing and unboning 
their clergy limbs to all the antick and dijhoneji 
gejlures of Trincalos, buffoons ami bawds^ pro- 
Jii luting ihejhame of that minijlrjf which they 
hady or were near havings to the eyes , of cour- 
tiers and court4adies^ their grooms and nuide^ 
moifelles. ' 

This is fufficiently peevlfli in a man, who, 
when he mentions his exile* from the college, 
relates, with great luxuriance, the compen* 
fatiou which the pleafurfes of the theatre af- 
ford hind. Plays were therefore only crinai- 

nal when they were afted by academicks* 

* 

He went to the univerlity. with a defign of 
entering into the church, but 'in time altered 
his mind ; for he declared, that whoever be- 
came a clergyman muft ^' fubfcribe flave, and 
*' take an oath withal, which, unlefs he took 
2 *> with 
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•* with a confclence that could retch, he muft 
♦* ftraight perjure himfelf. He thought it 
** better to prefer a blamelefs filehce before 
** the office of fpeaking, bought and begun 
** with fervitude and forfwcafing/* 

Thefe expreffions are, I find, applied to 
the fubfcription of the Articles ; hut it feems 
more probable that they relate to canonical 
obedience. I know not any of the Articles 
which feem to thwart his opinions ; but the 
thoughts of obedience, whether canonical or 
civile rgifed his indignation^ 

His unwillingnefs to engage In the mi* 
niftry, perhaps not yet advanced^ to a fettled 
refblution of declining it, appears in a letter 
to one of his friends, who had reproved his 
Hifpended and dilatory life, which he feems 
to have imputed to an infatiable curiofity, 
and fantaftick luxury of various knowledge. 
To this he writes a cool and plaufible anfwer, 
in which he endeavours to perfuade hitn that 
the delay proceeds not from the delights of 
defultory ftudy, but from the defire of ob- 
tainmg niore fitnefs for his taik ; and t-hat he 

K 3 ^ goes 
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goc5 ottf not taking tbou^t of bemg^ late^ fo it 
give advan4f^e fQ be more fiu 

m 
m 

"When hp left the vnivcrf;^, lie returned 
to his father, then rdiduig -^ Norton ii> 
Buckinghamfiiire, with whdm he lived five 
years ; ^n which time he is fatd to haye read 
all the Gre^ zx\d Latiii writers. With whaf 
imitations this univeriality i^ to. be ^nder-? 
^oody who fi^aU i^^form us ? 

It might be fuppofed thaf he who read (o, 
much Ihould haye done nothing elfe; but 
Miltoa fpuiid time to write the^afque of 
Camus, which was prefented at Ludlow, theq 
the refidence qf the L^ord Pirefident of WaleS| 
in 1 634 ; and had the honour of h^ing s^ed 
\^y the Earl of 3ndgewate» ^ ions^ and daughr 
ter. The fi^ion is derived from Homer'-s 
Circe ; but we neyer can reftife to any mo^ 
^eri^ the liberty qf borrowing from Honacr : 

—a quo ceu fonte perenni 
VatuAi Pieri;s era rigantur aqui$« 

His next prpdu^on was LycidaSy an elegy, 
written in 1637, on ther death of Mr. King, 

tbe 
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the fon of Sir John Ki;n;g, fecretary for Iret 
land in the time of Elizabeth, Jame^ and 
Charles. King was much a favourite at 
Cambridge, and many of the wits joified to 
do honour to his memory^ Milton^ acq^ain^ 
tance with the Italian writers m^* be^ diiboH 
vertd by a 'mixture of . longer , and fhorter 
veries, according to the rules of Tufcai^ 
poetry, and his malignity to the Chufc^ by 
ibme lines which are interpreted as^ threaten^ 
ing its extermination.^ 

He is fuppofed about this time to have 
written his Arcades ; for while he lived at> 
Horton he ufed femetimes to fteal from his 
ftudies a few days, which he fpent at Hare* 
field, the houle of the countefs dowager of 
Derby, where the* ^rcaJks made part of ^ 
dnonatick entertaiament. 

He began now to grow ^veary of the coun«* 
try } and had fome purpofe of taking cham-^ 
bers in the Inns of Court, whep the death o^ 
his mother let him at liberty, to travel, for 
wkich he obtained his father^s confent, and 
Sir Henry Wotton's direfiions, with the ce- 
lebrated precept of prudence, i penfcriJireUf^ 

' K 4 ed 
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id il ^oJei9ho ^ *S thoughts clofe^ and looka 

In 1638 he left Bngland, and went firft tq 
Pam ; where,, by the favour of Lord Scuda^ 
ff0rtj he h*d the opportunity of vifiting Gror 
tiusj then refiding at the French court a^ 
ambaflador from Chriftina of Sweden. From 
Paris he haft^ into Italy, of which he had 
with particular diligence ftudied the language 
and literature; and, though he feems to 
have intended a very quick perambulation of 
the country, ftaid two months at Florence \ 
where he found his way into the academies, 
and produced his compofitions with filch ap« 
plaufe as appears to have exalted him in his 
^6wn opinicm^ ^nd confirmed him in the hope, 
thjit, ^< by labour and intenfe ftudy, which,'^ 
iays he* ^Mtake to be my portion in thia 
^* life, jjpined with a ftrong propenfity of ndr 
f^ ture, he might leave ibmethiiig fo writtei^ 
f* to after*times, as they fliQvdd not willingly 
l^letitdie.^ 

|t appears, m all his writings, that h^ 
had the ufual concomitant of great abili- 
a^s, a lofty and ileady confidence in himfel^ 
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perhaps not - without fome contempt of 
others ; for fcarcely any man ever wrote fo 
much, and praifed fo few. Of his praife he 
i¥as very frugal } as he fet its value high, 
and confidered his nu^otion of a name as a 
fecuiity againft th^ wafte of time, and a cer^ 
tain prefervative from oblivion. 

■ 

At Florence he fould not indeed com* 
plain that his merft wanted diilinftion. Carlo 
I^atl pr^iented him with an encomiaftick in- 
fcription, in the tumid lapidary ftyle ; and 
Francini wrote him an ode, of which the 
firft ftanza is only empty noife ; the reft.are 
perhaps too dlfFuie on common topicks ; but 
J^he h& is, natural and beautiful. 

« 

•From Florence he went • to Sienna, and 
from Sienna to Rome, where he was again 
received with kindnefs by the Learned and 
the Great. Holftenius, the . keeper of the 
Vatican Library, who had reiided three 
years at Oxford, introduced him to Cardinal 
Barberini; and he, at a muiical entertain- 
ment, waited for him at the door, and led 
him by the hand ^nto the affembly. Here 
^vaggi praifed him in a diilich, and Sal* 

fiUi 
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f|lU jn a tetraftlck ; neither of them of much 

value. The Italians were gainers by this 

< 

literary commerce ; for the encomiums with 
which Milton repaid SalfiUi, though not fe- 
cuce agaihO: a ftern grammarian, turn the 
balance indifputably in jVliitoh^s favour. 

Of thefe Italian teftimonies, poor as they 
are^ he was' proud enough to pubiifli them 
before his poems ; though he fays$ he qannot 
be fufpeded but to. have knowa that fhey 
were faid non tarn defi^ quamjuprafe. 

At Rome, as at Florence, he ftaid only two 
months ; a time indeed iufficient, if he de-^ 

■ 4 

'fired only to ramble with an* explainer of its 
antiquities, or ito view palaces and count 
piftures ; but certainly too (hort for the con- 
tetpplation of learning, poli^, or manr 

ners. 

From Roriie he pafied on to Naples, in 
company of a hermit; a companion from 
whom littler could be expeded, yet to him 
Milton owed his introduction to Manib mar« 
quis of Villa^ who had been before the patron 
of Tafib. Manfo was enough delighted with. 

his 
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Jiis accompUihmients to honour him with a 
forty diftich, in which he commends him for 
every thing but his religion ; and Milton, . in 
/eturn, addreifed him in a Latin poem^ 
which mwft. have raifed an high opinion of 
EngUih elegance an4 literature. 

His purpofe was now to have vifitcd Sicily 
and Greece; hut, hearing of the differences 
between the king and parliament, he 
thought it proper tp haften hon>e, rather than 
pafs hb life in foreign amufements while his 
countrymen were contending for their rights. 
He therefore came back to Rome, though 
the merchants informed him of, plots laid 
againft him by the Jefuits, for the liberty of 
)ws converfations on religion. He had fenfe 
esough to judge that there was no danger, 
aod therefore ]^ept on his way, and a£led aa 
before^ neither obtruding nor fhunning con- 
twverfy. He had perhaps given fome offence 
by viiiting Galileo, then a prifoner in the 
Inquiiition for philoibphicaL herefy ; and at 
Naples he was told by Manfo, that, by hi& 
declarations on religious queflions, he had 
excluded himfelf from fbme diflinftions 
which he ihould other wife have paid him. 

But 

3 
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But fuch conduA, though it did not pleafe, 
was yet fufficiently fafe; and Milton ft^d 
two months more at Rome, and WQnt on to 
l^Joreace without moleftation. 

From Florence he vifited Lucca, Heaf^ 
terwards went to Venice ; a^nd, having fent 
away a collefkion of mufick and other hooka, 
travelled to Geneva, which he probably con« 
fidered as the metropolis of orthodoxy. Here 
he repof^d, as in a ^congenial element, and 
became acquainted with John Diodati and 
Frederick Spanheim, twa learned profeilbrs 
of Divinity. From Geneva he paffed through 
France ; and came home, after an abiencQ 
pf a year and three moi^thSf 

9 

At his return he heard of the death of 
his friend Charles Diodati ; a man whom it 
is reafonable to fuppofe of great merit, fince 
he was thought by Milton, worthy of a poem, 
intituled, Epitapbium Damonisj written with 
the comipon hutchildifh imitation of pafto;ral 
life. 

He now hired a lodging at the - houfe of 
o;ie Ruffel, a tayloj in St. Bride's Church-? 

yard. 
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yvLtd^ and undertook the education of John 
aod Edward Philips, his iifteir^s fons. Find- 
ing his rooms too little, he took a houfe and 
garden in Alderlgate-ftreet, which was not* 
then fb much out of the world as it is now ; 
and chofe his dwelling at the upper end of a 
paffage, that he might avoid the noife of the 
ftreet. Here he received more boys, to be 
boarded and inftru£ted. 

« 

Let notour veneration for Milton forbid 
us jto look with fome degree of merriment on 
great promifes and fmall performance, on 
the man who haftens home, becaufe his 
countrymen are contending for their liberty, 
and, when he reaches the fcene of aftio^, 
vapours away his patriotifm in a private boards 
ing-fchooh this is the period of his life 
from which all his biographers feem inclined 
to fhrink. They are unwilling that Milton 
ihould be degraded to a fchool-mafter ; but, 
fince it cannot be denied that he taught boys, 
one finds out that he taught for nothing, and 
another that his motive was only zeal for the 
propagation of learning and virtue ; and all 
tejl what they do not know to be true, only 
to excule an a£t which no wife man will con-* 

fider 
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(ider as la itfelf difgraceful. His father wa§ 
alive ; his allowance was not ample ; and ht 
fupplied its deficiencies by an honeft and ufe*' 
ful employment. \ * 

It is told, that in the art of education h* 
jperformed wonders ; and a formidable lift is 
given of the authors, Greek aiid Latin, that 
^were read in Alderfgate-ftreet* by youth 
between ten and fifteen or'fixteen years of 
age. Tliofe who tell or receive thefe ftories 
ihould confider that nobody can be taught 
' fafter than he can learn. The fpeed of the 
horfcman muft be limited by the power of 
his horfe* Every man, that has ever under- 
taken to inftruft others, can tell what flow 
advances he has been able to make, and how 
much patience it requires to rt:call vagrant 
inattention, to ftimulutefluggifh indifFercnce^ 
and to reclify abiurd mifapprehenfion. 

m 

^Tne purpofe of Milton, as it fcenis, was 
to teach fomtthing more fglid than the com- 
mon literature of Schools, by reading thoft 
authors that treat of phyfical fubje<£ls ; fuch 
as the Georgk'k, and aftronomical treatifes of 
the ancients* This was a fclieme of improve- 

toent 
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jnent which leems to have bufiedrmany li- 
teraiy projcftors of that age. -Cowley, who 
had more means than • Milton of knowing 
what was wanting to the cmbcllifliments of 
life, formed the fame plan of education in his 
imaginary College. 

. •■ . ■ 

But the truth is, that the knowledge of 

external nature, and of the fciences which 
that knowledge requires of includes is, not 
the great or the frequent bufinefs of the hu- 
man niind. Whether we provide for adlioa 
Cr converfalion, whether we wi(h to-feeifer 
fill or pleafing, the firft requifite is the reli^ 
ous and moral knowledge of right and wrong? 
the next is an acquaintance with the hiftoiy 
of mankind, . and with thoie examples which 
may be faid to embody truth, and prove by 
events the reafdnablenefs of opinions*, pru- 
dence and Juftice are virtues, and excellen- 
cies, of all times and of all places ; we are 
perpetually moralifts, but we are geometri- 
cians only by chance. Our intercourfe *witH 
intelledual nature is neeefiary} our^fpecuia* 
tions upon matter are voluntary, and at lei* 
fure. Hiyfical knoWledgis itf of fueh rare 
emergence, that one man may know anoy 

ther 
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ther half his life without being able to eili« 
mate his ikill in hydroftaticks or aflronom;^ ; 
but his moral and prudential charader im« 
mediately appears. 

Thofe authors, therefore, are to be r6ad at 
fchools that fiipply moft axioms of prudence, 
moft principles of moral truth, and moft 
materials for converfation ; and theie pur- 
po(es are beft ferved by poets, orators, and 
hifloriaiis# 

Jbet me not be cenfured for this digrefOon 
as pedantick or paradoxical; for if I have 
Milton againft me, I . h^e Socrates on my 
fide. It was his labour to turn philoibphy 
from the ftudy of nature to fpeculations upon 
life ; but the innovators whom I oppofe arc 
turning off attention from life to nature. 
They feem to think, that we are placed here 
to watch the growth of plants, or the mo • 
tions of the fbrs. Socrates was rather of 
opinion, that what we had to learn was^ 
how to do good, and avoid evil. 
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Of inftitutions we may judge by their ef- 
fefts; From this wonder-working academy, 
I do not know^ that there ever proceeded any 
man very eminent for knowledge : its only 
genuiae produft, I Believe, is a fmall Hiftory 
of Poetry, written in Latin hy his nephew, of 
which perhaps none of my readers has ever 
heard. 

That in his fchool, as in every thing elfc 
which he undertook, he laboured with great 
diligence, there is no reafbn for doubting. 
One part of his method deferves general 4mi* 
tation. He was careful to inftruft his fcho- 
lars in religion. Every Sunday was fpenC 
upon theology ; in which he dictated a fhort 
fyftem, gathered from the writers thai were 
then fafhionable in the Dutch tmiverfi-* 
ties. 

He fet his pupils an example of hard ftudy 
and fpare diet; only now and then he al-* 
lowed himfelf to pafs a day of feftivity and 
indulgence with fome gay gentlemen of 
Gray*s Inn. 

He' 
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He now began to engage in the contro- 
verfies of the times, and lent his breath to 
blow the flames of contention. In 164 1 he 
publiflied a treatife of Reformation^ in two 
books, againft the eflablifhed Church ; being 
•willing to help the Puritans, who Were, he 
fays, inferior to the Prelates in learning. 

Hall bifliop of Nonvich had publifhed aH 
Humble Remonfirance^ in defence of Epif- 
copac/; to which, in 1641, fix minifters, 
of whofe names the firft letters made the ce- 
lebrated word SmeBymnuuSj gave their An- 
fwer. Of this Anfwer a Confutation was 
• attempted by the learned U/her ; and to the 
Confutation Milton publiflied a Reply, inti* 
tuled, Of Prelatical Epifcopacy^ and whether it 
may be deduced from the Apojiolical Times^ by 
virtue of thofe tejlimonies which are alleged to 
that pur pofe in fome late treatifes^ one whereof 
goes under the name of James Lord Bijbop of 
Armagh. 

I have tranfcribed this title, to fliew, by 
his contemptuous niention of Uflier, that he 
had now adopted the puritanical favagenefs of 

mriiinersi. 
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riianners. . His next work was, The R^afan of 
Church Government urged againji Prelacy^ by 
Mr. John Milton^ 1642. In this bciok he 
difcDvefs, liot. with oftentatious exultation^ 
but with calm confidence, his high opiniod' 
of his own powers ; and promifes to under^^ 
take fomething, he yet knows not what, 
that may be of ufe and honour to his country.' 
** This," fays he, " is not to be obtained but 
** by devout prayer to that Eternal Spirit that 
** can enrich with all utterance md know- * 
** ledge, and fends out his Seraphim with thd 
** hallowed fire of his. altar, to touch and pu-» 
•* rify the lips of whom he pleafeSi To thii 
^^ muft be added, induftrious and fele<ft read<^. 
** ing, fteady obfci^yation, and infight into all 
^* feeijily and generous arts and affairs j till 
" which in fonje.tmeafure be compaft, t 
" fefufe not to fuftAin* this expeftation**^ 
From a promife like this, at once fervid, 
pious,^ and rational, might be expefted.tb* 

Paraifi'LoJf. ' 

• ■ 

He publidied the ^amfe year two mor« 
})amphlets, upon the fame queftion^ To om^ 
of' his antagonifts, who affirms that h^ Wa9 
vomited out of the unrverfity^ he anlwcrs^ m 

L 2 %m^t^ 
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general terms ; ^* The Fellows of the College 
^ wherein 1 fpcnt fiwne years, at my partings 
«^ after I had taken tw:o degrees, as the man- 
^ ner is, figmiied many tim^es haw much bet* 
** ter it would content them that I ihould 
^ ftay.— As for the common approbation or 
^^ diflike of that place, as now it is, that I 
^^ (hould efleem or difefteem myfelf the more 
^ for that, too iimple is the anfwerer, if he 
** think to obtain with mc^ Of fmall prac- 
<^tice were the phyfician who could not 
" judge, by what fhe and her filler have of 
'^ long time vomited, that the worier ftuff 
•* fee ftrongly keeps in her ftomach^ but the 
^ better ihe is ever kecking at, and is^queafy t 
•* Ihe vomits now out of ficknefs ; but before. 
** it be well with her, fixe muft vximit by 
" ftrong phyfick, — The umverlity, in tlie 
*^ time of lier bettor health, and my younger 
**^ judgement, I never greatly admired^ but 
^ now nuich lefs.** 

» 

This is furely the language of a man. who 
thinks that he has been injured. * He .pror 
seeds to deicribe the couriib of his condud, 
and the train of his thoughts ; and, becaufe 
ke has beea fufpeded of incontiui^Jice, give^ 

ai^ 
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an account of his own purity : " That if I 
«* be juftly charged/* fajs he, ^^ vrith this 
*< crintie^ it may come upon me with tenfold 
*• (hame/* 

The ftyle of his piece is rough, and fuck 
perhaps was that of his antagonifL This 
roughnefs he jufHfies, by great examples, in 
a long digreiiion. Sometimes he tries to be 
tumorous: •* Left I ihould take him for 
** fome chaplain in hand, fbme fquire of the 
** body to his prelate, one who ferves not at 
^' the altar only but at the Court^cupboard, 
** he will beftow on us a pretty model of 
*^ himielf ; and fets me out half a dozen 
** ptifical mottos, wherever he had them, 
*^ hopping fliort in the meafure of convulfioa 
** fits ; in which labour the agony of his wit 
** having fcaped narrowly, inftead of well- 
** fized periods, he greets us with a quantity 
** of thumbring pofies,— And thus ends this 
** feftion, or rather difledion of himfelfl'* 
Such is the controverfial merriment of Mil- 
ton : his gloomy fcrioufnefs is yet more of- 
fenfive. Such is hismaligiaity, t&at bell grows 
darker at his frown. 

L 3 His 
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. His father, after Reading was taken by 
EJfex^ came to refide in his houfe ; and his 
fchodl increafed. At Whitfuntidq, m Kis 
thirty-fifth year, he married Mary, the daugh- 
ter of Mr. Powel, a Juftice of the Peace ia 
Gxfordfhirc, He brought her tq town witt 
him, and expeded all the adva<itages of a 
conjugal life. The Jady* however, feems not 
much to have delighted in the pleafures of 
fparc diet arid hard ftudy ; for, as Philips re- 
lates, ?' having for a oiQnth Jed a philolb- 
^ phical life, after having been uied at home 
^ to a great houie, and much cpnipany and 

* joviality, her friends, ppflibly by her own 
^ defire, m^e C4x:neft fuit to have her com* 

* pany the remaining part of the funmier ; 

* which was granted, upop a pronjife of her 
?* return at MiQh^lma?*" 

Milton W&8 too buiy to much mifs his 
wife: he purfued his ftudics; and now and 
then yifited the Lady ^iilaxgzitt Leigh, whom 
he has mentioned in one of his fonqets. At 
laft Michaelmas arrived ; but the Lady had 
po inclination to return to the fuUen gloom 
pf her tiufhand's habitatipi^^ sind therefore 
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very willingly forgot her promife. He fent 
her a letter, but had no anfWer ; he fent more 
with the fame fuccefs. It could be alleged 
that letters mifcarry ; he therefore difpatched 
a meflenger, being by this time too angry to 
go liimfelf. His meflengef was fent back 
with fome contempt. The family of thp 
Lady were Cavaliers. 

In a man whofe opinion of his own merit 
was like Milton's, lefs provocation than this 
might have raifed violent refentment. Mil* 
ton foon determilied to repudiate her for dif- 
obedience; and, being one of thofe who 
could eafily find arguments to juftify inclina« 
tion, publifhed (in 1 644) The DoSirine and 
DifcipUne of Divorce ; which was followed 
by The Judgement oj Martin Bucer concerning 
Divorce ; and the next year, his Tetrachbr- 
doB, Expojitions upon the four chief Places of 
Scripture which treat of Marriage. 

This innovation was oppofed, as might be 
cxpefted, by the clergy ; who, then holding 
their famous aflembly at Weftminfter, pro- 
cured that the author ihould be called be- 
fore the Lords ; ** but that Houfe/' fayt 

L 4 Woo4, 
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Wood, ^* whether approving the doctrine, 
♦* or not favouring his accufers, did foon difr 
*^ mifs him.'* 

There feems not to have been much writ? 
ten againft him, nor any thing by any writer 
of eminence; The antagonift that appeared 
is ftyled by him, a Serving-man turned Solicit 
tor. Howel in his letters mentions the new 
doftrinp with contempt ; and it was, I fupr 
pofp, thought more worthy of derifion than 
of confutation. He complains of this negled 
in two fonnets, of which the firft is conr 
, temptible, and the fecond not excellent^ 

From this time it is obferved that he be^ 

- 

came an enemy to the Prelbyterians, whom 
he had favoured before. He that changes 
his party by his hutnour, is not more vir* 
tuous than he that changes it by his intereft j 
he loves himfelf rather than truth. 

His wife and her relations now found that 
Milton was not an unrefifting fufFerer of in- 
juries ; and perceiving that he had begun to 
put his doftrine in praftice, by courtmg a 
young womaxi of gfeat accomplifhments, the 

daughter 
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daughter of one Doftor Davis, who was how- 
ever not ready to comply, they refolved to 
endeavour a re-uniout He went fbmetimes 
to the houfe of one Blackborough, his rela- 
tion, in the lane of St. Martin*s-le-Grand, 
arid at one of his ufual vifits was furprifed tor 
fee his wife come from another room, and 
impl^ore forgivenefs on her knees. He re- 
iifted her intreaties for a while ; ^' but partly/* 
fays Philips, " his own generous nature, 
*' more inclinable to reconciliation than to 
** pcrfevcrance in anger or revenge, and partly 
** the ftrong interceffion of friends on both 
** fides, foon brought him to an aft of obli- 
** vion and a firm league of peace.'' It were 
injurious to omit, that Milton afterwards re- 
ceived her father and her brothers in his own 
houfe, when they were diftrefled, with other 
Royalifts. 

He publifhed about the fame time his 
jlreopagitica, a Speech of Mr. John Milton 
for the liberty of unite enfed Printing.^ The 
danger of fuch unbounded liberty, and the 
danger of bounding it, have produced a pro- 
blem in the fcience of Government, which 
^uman underftanding feems hitherto unable 

• ' to 
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to folvc. If nothing may be publifhed but 
what civil authority (hall have previoufly ap^ 
proved, power muft always be the ftandard 
of truth ; if every dreamer of innovations 
may propagate his projefts, there can be no 
lettlement; if every murmurer at govern- 
ment may difFufe difcontent, there can be no 
peace ; and if every fceptick in theology may 
teach his follies^ there can be no religion. 
The reniedy againft thefe evil? is to punifti 
the authors ; for it is yet allowed that every 
fociety may punifh, though not prevent, the 
publication of opinions, which that fociety 
fhall think pernicious : but this puniChment, 
though it may cru(h the author, promotes 
the book ; and it feems not more reafonable 
to lejkve the right of printing unreftrained, 
becaufe ^yrit^rs may be afterwards cenfured, 
than it would be to fleep with doors unbolted, 
becaufe by our laws we can hang a thief. 

But whatever were his engagements, civil 
or domeftick, poetry was never long out of 
his thoughts. About this time (1645) ^ ^^^" 
leftion of his Latin and. Englifh poems ap- 
peared, in which the Mlegro and Penferofcy 
yAth, fome others, were firft pubiifhed. 

5 HP 
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He had taken a larger houfe in Barbican 
for the reception of fcholars ; but the nume- 
rous relations of his wife, to whom he gc- 
neroufly granted refuge fpf a while, occupied 
his rooms. In time, however, they went 
away j " and the houfe again,^' fays Philips, 
^.^5 now Icfoked like a hoi|fe of the Mufcs only, 
>^ though the acceffion of fcholars was not 
;.^ -great. • Poffibly his having proceeded fo far 
•♦*;iii7the education of youth, may have been 
^!* the pccafion of his adverfaries calling him 
ff pedagogue and fchool-mafter ; whereas it 
" is well known he never fet up for a pub- 
f * lick fchool, to teach all the young fry of 
?* a parifh ; but only was willing to impart 
f* his learning and knowledge to relations, 
** and the fons of gentlemen who were his 
f * intimate friends ; and that neither his 
^* writings nor his way of teaching ever fa^ 
f voured in the leaft of pedantry.'* . 

Thus laborioufly does his nephew exte- 
nuate what cannot be denied, and what might 
be cpnfeiTed without difgrace. Milton' was 
;)0t a man who could become mean by a 
piean cmploynicnt. This, however^ his 

warmeft 
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warmeft friends feem not to have found t 
they therefore (hift and palliate. He did 'not 
felt literature to all comers at an open fliop ; 
he was a chamber-^milliner, and meafured his 
commodities only to his friends. 

Philips, evidently impatient of viewing 
him in this ftate of degradation, tells us that 
it was not long continued ; and, to raife his 
chara^ler again, has a mind to inveft him with 
military fplendour : ** He is much miftaken,** 
he fays, " if there was not about this time 
** a defign of making him an adjutant-general 
** in Sir William Waller's army. But the 
*^ new-modelling of the army proved an ob- 
** ftruftion to the defign." An event cannot 
be fet at a much greater diftance than by 
having been only defigned^ about fome time^ if 
a man be not much mijiaken. Milton (hall be 
a pedagogue no longer ; for, if Philips be not 
miftaken, fomebody at fome time defigned 
him for a foldier. 

About the time that the army was new- 
modelled (1645) ^^ removed to a fmalier 
houfe in Holbourn, which opened backward 
into Lincoln's-Inn-Fields. He is not known 

to 
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to have publiflied any thing afterwards till 
the King^s death, when, finding his tnur- 
derers condemned by the Preflbyterians, he 
wrote a treatiie to juflify k, and to ^om^fe 
the minds of the people. 

He made fbme Remarks on the Articles of 
Peace between Ormond and the Iri/h Rebels^ 
While he contented himfelf to write, he 
perhaps did only what his confcFence dic^ 
tated ; and if he did not very vigilantly watch 
the influence of his own paflions, and the 
gradual prevalence of opinions, firft willingly 
admitted and then habitually indulged, if 
ol^e^tions, by being overlooked, were for- 
gotten, and defire fuperinduced conviction, 
he yet (hared only the common weaknefs of 
mankind, and might be no lefs fmcere thaft 
his opponents. But as faSion feldom leaves 
a nxan honeft, however it might find him, 
Milton is fufpedted of having interpolated 
the book called Icon Bajilike^ which the Coun- 
cil of State, to whom he was now made 
Latin fecretary, employed him to cenfure, 
by inferting a prayer taken from Sidney^ s -^fr- 
cadia^ and imputing it to the King ; whom 
he charges, ia his Iconoclajles^ with the ufe of 

this 
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this prayer as with a heavy crime, in thtf 
indecent language with which profperity had 
emboldened the advocates for rebellion to 
infult all that is venerable or great : " Who 
^^ would have imagined fo little fear in him 
•* of the true all-feeing Deity — as, imnae* 
** diately before his death, to pop into the 
^' hands of the grave bifhop that attended 
** him, as a fpecial reliqye of his faintly 
** exercifes, a prayer ftolen word for word 
•* from the mouth of a heathen woman pray- 
** ing to a heathen god ?'* 

The papers which the King gave to Dr. 
Juxort on the fcaffold the regicides took 
away, fo that they were at leaft the pul> 
lifliers of this prayer ; and Dr. Birch, who 
examined the queftion with great care, was 
inclined to think them the forgers. The ufe 
of it by adaptation was innocent ; and they 
who could fo noifily cenfure it, with a little 
extenfion of their malice could contrive what 
they wanted to accufe. 

King Charles the Second, being now ihel- 
tered in Holland, employed Salmafius, pro- 
feflbr of Polite Learning at Leyden, to write 

8dp» 
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a defence of his father and of monarchy ; 
and, to excite his indnftry, gave him, as was 
reported, a hundred Jacobufes. Salmafius was 
a man of Ikill in languages, knowledge of 
antiquity, and fagacity of emendatory criti- 
cifm, alnioft exceeding all hope of human 
attainment ; and having, by exceffive praifes, 
been confirmed in great confidence of him- 
felf, though he probably had not much con- 
fidered the principles of fociety or the rights 
of government, undertook the employment 
without diftruft of his own qualifications; 
and, as his expedition in writing was won- 
derful, in 1 649 publiihed Defenjio Regis. 

To this Milton was required to write a fuf- 
ficient anfwer ; which he performed (1651) 
in fuch a manner, that Hobbes declared him- 
felf unable to decide whofe language was 
beft, or whofe arguments were worft- In 
my opinion, Milton's periods are fmoother, 
neater, and more pointed; but he delights 
himfelf with teizing his adverfary as much 
as with confuting him. He makes a fooliffi 
allufion of Salmafius, whofe doiSrine he con- 
fiders as fervile and unmanly, to the ftream 
of Salmacis^ which whoever entered left half 

his 
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his virility behind him. Salmafius was % 
Frenchman, and was unhappily married to a 
fcold. Tu es Gallus, fays Milton, et, ut aiunt^ 
nimium gallinaceus* But his fupreme pleafure 
is to tax his adverfary, fo renowned for cri- 
ticifm, with vitious Latin. He opens his book 
with telling that he has ufed Perfona^ which, 
according to Milton, fignifies only a Ma/k^ 
in a fenfe not known to the Romans, by ap- 
plying it as we apply Per/on. But as Ne- 
mefis is always on the watch, it is memorable 
that he has enforced the charge of a folecifm 
by an expreffion in itfelf grofsly foleciftical, 
when, for one of thofe fuppofed blunders, 
he fays, propino te grammatijih tuis vapulan- 
dum. From vapulo^ which has a paffive fenfe, 
vapulandus can never be derived. No man 
forgets his original trade : the rights of na- 
tions, and of kings, fink into queftions of 
grammar, if grammarians difcufs them* 

Milton when he undertook this anfwer 
was weak of body, and dim of fight ; but 
his will was forward, and what was wanting 
of health was fupplied by zeaL He was re- 
warded with a thoufand pounds, and his 
book was much read ; for paradox, recom- 
4 mended 
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« 

^mended by fpirit and elegance, cafily gains 
attention ; and he who told every man that 
he was equal to his King, could hardly want 
an audience. 

That the performance of Salmafius was 
not difperfed with equal rapidity, or read 
with equal eageniefs, is very credible. He 
taught only the ftale do£lrine of authority, 
and the unpleafing duty o(f fubmiifion j and 
he had been fo long not only the monarch 
but the tyrant of literature, that almoft all 
mankind were delighted to find him defied 
and infulted by a new name, not yet conii- 
dered as any one's rival. If Chriftina, as is 
faid, commended the Defence of the People^ 
her purpofe mud be to torment Salmafius, 
who was then at her Court ; for neither her 
civil ftation nor her natural charadler could 
.vdilpofe her to favour the dodlrine, who 
was by .birth a queen, and by temper dc- 
fpQtick. 

That Salmafius was, from the appearance 
of Milton's book, treated with negleft, 
there is not much proof; but to a man fo 
long accuftomed to admiration, a little 

Vol. I. M praife 
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praife of his antagonift would be fuffi- 
ciently ofFenfive, and might incline him to 
leave Sweden. 

He prepared a reply, which, left as it was 
imperfecl, was publifhed by his fon in tho 
year of the Reftauration* In the beginning, 
being probably moft in pain for his Latinity, 
he endeavours to defend his ufe of the word 
perfona ; but, if I remember right, he mifies 
a better authority than any that he has found, 
that of Juvenal in his fourth Tatir^ : 

•—Quid agis cum dira & fccdior omni 
Crimine Perfona eft ? • 

As Salmaiius rejJroached Milton with 
lofing his eyes in the quarrel, Milton de- 
lighted himfelf with the belief that he had 
Shortened Salmaliu6*s life, and both perhaps 
with more malignity than reafon. Salma- 
fius died at the Spa, Sept. 3, 1653 * ^^ ^^ 
controvertifts are commonly faid to be killed 
: by their laft difpute, Milton was flattered 
with the credit of deftroying hini. 

n Cromwell 
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Cromwell had now difmifled the parliament 
by the authority of which he had deftroyed 
ihoriarchy, and corhriiehced rtioilarch bim- 
felf; under the t!tle of ptoteftor, but witH 
kingly and more than kingly power. That 
his authority was lawful,- never was pretend- 
ed; he himfelf founded his right ©nly in 
neceffity; but Miltoli; havirtg how tafted 
the honey of publick employment, would 
not return to hunger and philofophy, but^ 
continuing to exercife his office under t mzy 
hifeft ufurpation, betrayed to his power tbat 
liberty Which he had defended; NdthJng 
can be more juft than that rebellion (hould 
end in flavery ; that he, who had juftified 
the mutder of his king, for fbmle afts which 
id him feeixied unlawful, (hduld now fell 
his fervides, afid his flatteries, to a tyrant^ 
V of whom it was evident that he Gould do na* 
thijig lawftfl, 

He had rioiV been blirid for fome years j 
but his vigour of intelleS was fuch, that he 
was not difabled to difcharge his office, of 
continue his controveriies. His mmd was 

Ma tcitf 
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too eager to be diverted, and too ftrong to be 
fubdued* 

About this time his firft wife died in 

■ 

childbed^ having left him three daughters. 
As he probably did not much love her, he did 
|iot long continue the appearance of lament- 
ing her ; but after a (hort time rnarried Ca- 
therine, the daughter of one captain Wood* 
cock of Hackney ; a woman doubtlefs edu- 
cated in opinions like his own. She died 
.within- a year, of childbirth, or fome diftem- 
per that followed it ; and her hulband 
has honoured her memory with a poor 
ibnnet. 

' The firft Reply to Milton V Defenfi^ Poptdi 
was publiflied in 1651, colled apologia pre 
Rege & Populo j^ngJicano, contra yohannis 
Polypragmatici (alias Miltoni) defenjmem de^ 
Jirudlivam Regis & PopuU. Of this the au- 
thor was not known ; but Milton and his 
nephew PhUips. under whofe oame he pub- 
lidied an anfwer fo much corre£led by him 
that it might be called his own, imputed it 
. to Branahal ; and, knowing him no friend 
to regicides, thought themfclves at liberty to 

treat 
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treat him as if they had known what they 
only fulpefted. 

Next year appeared Regit Sanguinis Clamor 
ad Qelum. Of this the author was Peter 
du Moulin, who was afterwards prebendary 
of Canterbury; but Morus, or More, a 
French minifter, having the care of its pub- 
lication, was treated as the writer by Milton 
in his Defenfio Secunda^ and overwhelmed by 
fuch violence of inveftive, that he began 
to (brink under the tempeft, and gave his 
perfecutors the means of knowing the true 
author. Du Moulin was now in great daU'* 
ger ; but Milton's pride operated againft his 
malignity ; and both he and his friends were 
more willing that Du Moulin (hould efcape 
than that he fhould be convidlcd of 
niiftake. 

In this fecond Defence he (hews that his 
eloquence is not merely fatirical ; the rude- 
n^fs of his inve^ive is equalled by the grolf- 
nefs of his flattery. ** Deferimur, Cromuelle, 
** tu folis fuperes, ad te fumma noftrarum 
•* rdrum rediit, in te folo confiftit, infupe- 
** tabili tu2e virtuti cedimus cunifli, nemine 

M 3 " vel 
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» * ^ • ■ ' * 

f ^ yel pbloquente^ nlii qui a^uales inaequa};^ 
f * ipfe honores libi quaerit, aut digniori con- 
^^ ceflbs invidet, aut non intelligit nihil efle 
f ? iij Ipcietate hominum magls vel Deo gra- 
fi turn, vel rationi confentancum, ^fle \t\ ci7 
ff vitate nihil aequius^ nihil ptilius> quaixi 
f* potiri rerum digniffim^m. Eum te agno- 
f * fcunt omneg, Crpmuelle, ea tu civis maxi- 
f * mus et * gloriofiflimus, dux publipi cotir 
?* filii, exercituum fortiflimorum imperator, 
** pater patriae geffifti. Sic tu fpcMitanea bp- 
f * norum omnium et ^nimitus nxjfla ypce Giri 
f* lutaris,'' 

Caefar, when he affumed the perpetual dio? 
tatorftiip, had not more fervile or more ele-^ 
gant flattery. A tranflation may (hew it^ 
ferviljty ; l^ut its eleganf e is lefs ^f tainjibjl e. 
Having expofed the unfkilfulnefs or le.lfi(hiie($ 
pf the former government, " We were left/* 
fays Milton, ^f to puEfelyes ; the vehpl? na- 
f * tiqnal jntereft fell into your h^nds, and 

* It may be 4qubtcd whc^hcp glorw/!jimus Ijc Ijcrc ufcfl 

with Milton's boafted purity. Res ghriofa is an i^jjl^itvis 

. thing ; but vir gloriofus is cpmn^only a braggart, as in miUs 

f< Aibfifb 
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** iiibfifts ill your abilities. To yout virtue, 
^ overpowering and refiftlefs, every man 
gives way, except fome who, without 
equal qualifications, afpire to equal ho- 
nours, or who envy the diftinftions of 
merit greater than their own; or who 
have yet to learn, that in the coalition of 
human fociety nothing is more pleaiing to 
God, or mor^ agreeable to reafbn, than 
that the higheft mind (hould have the fo« 
vereign power. Such, Sir, are you by ge- 
neral confellion ;' fuch are the things at« 
chieved by you, the greateft and moft glo* 
rious of our countrymen, the dirSdlor of 
our publick councils, the leader of un* 
conquered armies, the father of your 
country ; for by that title does every good 
man hail you, with fincere and voluntary 
praife," 

Next year, having defended all that want- 
ed defence, he found leifure to defend him- 
felf. He undertook his own vindication 
againft More, whom he declares in his title 
to be juftly called the author of the Regii 
Sanguinis clamor. In thisthere is no want of 
vehemeifce nor eloquence, nor does he forget 

M4 his 
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his wonted wit. " Moras cs ? an Momtis ? an 
** uterque idem eft ?" He then remembers that 
Morus h Latin for a Mulberry-tree, and hintsr 
at the known transformation : 

— Poma alba ferebat 
Quse poll nigra tulit Moras. 

With this piece ended his controverfies ; and 
he from this time gave himfelf up to his pri- 
vate ftudies and his civil employment. 

As fecretary to the Protedlor he is fuppofed 
to have written the Declaration of the reafons 
for a war with Spain. His agency was con- 
fidcred as of great importance ; for when a 
treaty with Sweden was artfully fufpended, 
the delay was publickly imputed to Mr. Mil* 
ton's indifpofition ; and the SwedKh agent 
was provoked to exprefs his wonder, that 
only one man in England could write Latin, 
and that man blind. 

Being now forty -fe^/en years old, and fee* 

ing himfelf diiencumbered firom external in- 

^terraptions, he teems tor l^ave recollected bis 

former . purpofcs, and ^planned three great 

4 works 
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works for his future employment : an epick 
poem, the hiftory of his country, and a dic- 
tionary of the Latin tongue. 

To colle£l a diftionary, feems a work of all 
others leaft practicable in a ftate of blindnefs, 
becaufe it depends upon perpetual and minute 
infpedion and collation. Nor would Milton 
probably have begun it, after he had loft his 
eyes ; but, having had it always before him, 
he continued it, fays Philips, almojl to bis 
dying-day ; but the papers were fo difcompofed 
and deficient y that they could not be Jit ted for 
the prefs. The compilers of the Latin didio- 
xiary, printed at Cambridge, had the ufe of 

them in three folios ; but what was their 

« 

fate afterwards is not known. 

To compile a hiflory from various authors, 
when they can only be confulted by other 
eyes, is not eafy, nor poffible, but with more 
Aiilful and attentive help than can be com- 
monly obtained; and it was probably the 
difficulty of confulting and comparing that 
flopped Milton's narrative at the Conqueft ; 
a period at which afFair.8 were not yet 

very 
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very intricate, nor authors very aume^ 
rou8« 

For the fubjeft of his epick poem, after 
much deliberation, long cbufing^ and beginning 
hte^ he fixed upon Paradife Loji ; a deiign (o 
comprehenfive, that it could be juflified only 
by fuccefs. He had once deiigned to cele- 
brate King Arthur, as appears firom his verfeg 
to Manfus; but Arthur was F^ferved, fays 
Fenton, to another deftiny. 

It appears, by fome (ketches of poetical 
projefts left in manufcript, and to be leen in 
a library s^t Cambridge, that he had digcfted 
his thoughts on this fubjeft into one of thofe 
wild dramas which were anciently called 
Mysteries; and Philips hjid icen what he 
tem^s part of a tragedy, beginning with the 
firft teii lines of Satan's addrefs to the Sun. 
Thefe Myfleries confift of allegorical perfons j 
fuch as Juftice^ Mercy^ Faitb. Of the tra- 
gedy or myftery of ParaSfe Lofi there are 
two plans : 
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The Perfons. 

9 


The Perfons. 


MichaeL 


Mofes. 


Chorus of Angels* 


Divine Juftice, WiC* 


Heavenly Love. 


dom, Heavenly Love* 


Lucifer, 


The Evening Star, 


Adam, 1 with the 
Eve, J Serpent. 


Hefperus. 


Chorus of Angels. 


Confcience. 


Lucifer. 


Death. 


Adam. 


Labour, 1 


Eve. 

• » 


Sicknefs, 1 


Confcience. 


Difcontent, V Mutes. 


Labour, '\ 


Jgnorai»ce, 1 


Sicknefs, 1 


with others; J 
Faith. 


Difcontent, j ^ 
Ignorance, f 


HPp9- 


Fear, 1 


(Charity. 


Death ; J 




Faith. 


\ 


Pope. 




Charity. 


ffarai 


iife LoJ. 


The] 


PisrfonSt 


Mofes, w^kfiyi^ity 


recounting hotv he af- 


fumed his true bodj^ 


; that it corrupts not. 


* 


becaufe 
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becaufe it is with God in the mount ; declares 
the like of Enoch and Eliah ; befides the 
purity of the place, that certain pure winds^ 
dews, and clouds, preferve it from corrup* 
tion ; whence exhorts to the fight of God ; 
tells, they cannot fee Adam in the ftate of 
innocence, by reafon of their fin. 

^ ' I debating what ihould become of. 

• f 

Chorus of Angels finging a hymn of the 
Creation. 

A C T IT. 

Heavenly Love* 
Evening Star. " * 

Chorus fing the marriage- fong, and defcribe 
Paradife. 

ACT IIL 

Lucifer, contriving Adam's ruin. 
Chorus fears for Adam, and relates Lucifer* s 
rebellion and falL 



ACT 
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ACT IV. 



m 



'Mutes, 



^^*""' 1 fallen. 
Eve, J 

Confcience cites them to God's examination. 

Chorus bewails, and tells the good Adam has 

loft. 

A C T V. 

Adam and Eve driven out of Paradife. 

~ prefented by an angel with 

JLabour^ Grief, Hatred, Envy, 

War, Famine, PefHlence, 

Sicknefs, Difcontent, Igno* 

ranee. Fear, Death, 

To whom he gives their names. Likewife 
■ Winter, Heat, Tempeft, &c. 

Faith, 1 

Hope, I comfort him, and inftni£t him* 

Charity, J 

Chorus briefly concludes. 

Such was his fifft deiign, which could 
have produced only an allegory, or myftery.. 
The following Iketch feems to have attained 
more maturity. 

« 
ft 

Adam 
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Addm unparadlfed : 

The angel Gabriel, either defending 61f 
entering; ihewing, fince this globe was 
created, his frequency as. much on earth as 
in heaven : defcribes Paradife. Nexff the 
Chorus, fhewing the reafon of his coming 
to keep his watch* in Paradife, after Lucifer's 
rebellion, by command from God; ^iid 
withal expreffing his defire to fee and knovtr 
more concerning thijs excellent new creature, 
man. The angel Gabriel, ajs by his name 
fignifying a prince of power, tracing Paradife 
with a more free office, paffes by the ftation 
of the Ghorus, and^ defired by them, relates 
what he knew of man ; as the creation of 
Eve, with their love and marriage. After 
this^ Lucifer appears ; after his overthrow, 
^bemoans hirafelf, feeks revenge on ihati. 
The Chorus prepare refiftance at his firft ap- 
proach* At laft, after difcourfe of enmity on 
either fide, he departs ; whereat the Chorus 
fings of the battle and vidory in heaven, 
againft him and his accomplices : as before, 
after the firft aft, w^as fung a hyrtin of the 
creation* Here again may appear Lucifer, 

relating 
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relating and infulting in what he had done 
to the definition of man, Man next^ and 
Eve having by this time been feduced by the 
Serpent, appears confufedly covered with 
leaves. Confcience, in a (hape^ accufes him ; 
-Juftice cites him to the place whither Jeho- 
vah called for him. In the mean while, the 
Chorus entertains the ftage, and is informed 
by fome angel the manner of the Fall. 
^Here the Chorus bewails Adam^s fall ; Adam 
then and Eve return ; accufe one another ; 
but efpecially Adam lays the blame to hi$ 
wife ; is ftubborn in his offence. Juflice ap- 
pears, reafbns with him, convinces him. The 
Chorus admonifheth Adam, and bids him be« 
ware Lucifer*s example of impenitence. The 
angel is fent to banifli them out of Paradife ; 
but before cauies to pafs before his eyes, in 
fliapes, a ma(k of all the evils pf this life 
and world. He is humbled, relents, defpairs : 
at iail: appears Mercy, comforts him, pro* 
mifes the Meiiiah ; then calls in Faith, Hope, 
and Charity; inftrufis hira; he repents^ 
gives God the gl^ry, fubmits to his penalty. 
The Chorus briefly concludes. Compare dns 
wift the former draught.*' 

» 

Thefe 
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Thefe are very imperfefl: rudiments of 
Paradife Lqfii but it is pleafant to fee great 
works in their feminal ftate, pregnant with 
latent poffibilities of excellence ; nor could 
there be any more delightful entertainment 
than to trace their gradual growth and ex- 
panfion, and to obferve how they are fame- 
times fuddenly advanced by accidental hints, 
and fometimes flowly improved by fteady^ 
meditation* 

r 

Invention is almoft the only literary labour 
which blindnefs cannot obftrud, and there- 
fore he naturally folaced his folitude by the 
indulgence of his fancy, and the melody of 
his numbers. He had done what he knew^ 
to be neceffarily previous to poetical excel- 
lence ; he had made himfelf acquainted with 
Jcemty arts and affairs ; his comprehenCon was 
extended by various knowledge-, and hia nae- 
mory ftored with intelle^Stual trd&iures. He 
was Ikilful in many languages, and had by 
reading and compofition « attained the fall 
maftery of his own. He would have wanted 
little help from books, had he retained the 
power of perufing them. 

But 
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j^t while bis greater deiignd were ad^ 
vancing^ having now, like niany other iM^ 
thors, cat^ht the love of piiblicatidn, he 
amu&d himfelf, as he could^ with little pro-^ 
dndionsA He fent to the prefs (1658) a nia- 
xiufcript of Raleigh, called the Cabinet Coun* 
ci/; ^d next ^ear gratified his nialevtflenM 
to the clergy^ by a Treatije cf Civil Power in 
Ecclejiafiical C^fes^ dnd the Means 6f removing 
HireiiHgs 6ut cf the Churcbi 

Olivet* was now (lead ; ftichard was don* 
ftrained to refign : the fyftem of extemporary 
government, vrhich had been held together 
only by force, naturally U\\ Into fragments 
when that force was taken away ; and Milton 
faw himfelf and his caufe in equal dangen 

« 

But he had ftill hope of doings fomethirig* 
He wrote letters, which Tdland has pub- 
liflted, t0 fuch mert as he thought friends to 
the new commonwealth ; and even in the 
year of the Reftoration he bated no jot of heart 
9r bope^ but was ^ntafttcal enough to think 
that the nation, agitated as it was, might be 
fettled by a pamphlet, Called A ready and 
eafy Wui^^ to ejlabljjh a Free Commonwealth \ 
Vol. I. N which 
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which was, however, enough confidercd to 
be both ferioufly aiid ludicroufly anfwered* 

The obftinate enthufiafm of the common- 
wealth men was very remarkable. When the 
King was apparently returning, Harrington, 
with a few aflbciates as fanatical as himfelf, 
uled to meet, with all the gravity of political 
importance, to fettle an equal government by 
rotation ; and Milton, kicking when he could 
ftrike no longer, was fotolifh enough to pub- 
li(h, a few weeks before the Refloration, 
Notes upon a fermon preached by one Grif- 
fiths, intituled. The Fear of God and the King. 
To thefe notes an anfwcr was written by 
L'Eftrange, in a pamphlet petulantly called 
No blind Guides. 

But whatever Milton could write, or men 
of greater activity could do, the King was 
now evidently approaching with the irre- 
fiftible approbation of the people. He was 
therefore no longer fecretary, and was confe- 
quently obliged to quit the houfe which he 
held by his office ; and, proportioning his 
feufe of danger to his opinion of the impor- 
tance of his writings, thought it convenient 

to 
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to feek fome (belter, and hid himfelf for a 
time in Bartholomew-Clofe by Weft Smith- 
field. 

I cannot but remark a kind of refpedt, 
perhaps unconfcioufly, paid to this great man 
by his biographers : every houfe in which he 
reiided is hiftorically mentioned, as if.it were 
an injury to negleft naming any place that 
he honoured by his prefence. 

The King, with lenity of which the world 
has had perhaps no other example, declined 
to be the judge or avenger of his own or his 
father's wrongs ; and promifed to admit into 
the A<£t of Oblivion all, except thofe whom 
the parliament fhould except ; and the par- 
liament doomed none to capital puni(hment 
but the wretches who had inunediately co- 
operated in the murder of the King, Milton 
was certainly not one of them ; he had only 
juftified what they had done. 

This juftrfication was indeed fufficiently 
off^nfive ; and (June 1 6) an order was iflued 
to feize Milton's Defence^ and Goodwin's 0^- 
firuSlors ofjuftice^ another book of the fame 

N 2 tendency. 
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tfendeiKy, and burn them by the common 
hangman. The attorney-general was ordered 
to profecute the authors ; but Milton was not' 
feized, nor perhaps very diligently purfued. 

Not long after (Auguft 1 9) the flutter of 
innumerable bofoms was flilled by ai^ adt 
which the King, that his mercy might want 
no recommendation of elegance, rather called 
an adi of oblivion than of grace. Goodwin 
was named, with nineteen more, as incapa- 
citated for any piiblick trufl ; but of Milton 
there was no exception* 

Of this tendernefs fliewn to Milton, the 
curiofity of mankind has not forborn to en* 
quire the reafon* Burnet thinks he was fop- 
gotten; but this is another mftance which 
may confirm Dalrymple*s obfervation, who 
fays, " that whenever Burnet's narrations 
<< are examined^ he appears to be niiftaken/^ 

Forgotten he was not ; for his profecution 
was ordered ; it mufl be therefore by defign 
that he was included in the general oblivion. 
He is faid to have had friends m the Houfe^ 
fuch as Marvel, Morrice, and Sir Thomtt 

Clarges ; 
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Glargcs; and undoubtedly a man like him 
XQuft have had -influence* A very particular 
ftory of his cfcapc is told by Richardfba ia 
his Memoirs, which he received from Pope^ 
as delivered by Betterton, who might liave 
beard it from Davenant. In'the war between 
the King and Parliament, Davenant was made 
prifoner, and condemned to die; but was 
fpared at the requeft of Milton. When the 
turn of fuccefs brought Milton into the like 
danger, Davenant repaid the benefit by ap* 
pearing in his favour. Here is a reciproca- 
tion of generofity and gratitude fo pkafing, 
that the tale makes its own way to credit. 
But if help were wanted, I know not where 
to find it. The danger of Davenant is cer^ 
tain from his own relation ; but of his efcape 
there is no account. Betterton's narratioii 
can be traced no higher; it is not known 
that he had it fron^ Davenant. We are told 
that the benefit exchanged was life for life ; 
but it feems not certain that Milton^s life 
ever was in danger, Goodwin, who had 
committed the fame kind of crime, efcaped 
with incapacitation; and as exclufion from 
publick truft is a punifhment which the 
power of government can commonly inflift 

N 3 witlaout 
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without the help of a particular law, it re^ 
quired no great intereft to exempt Milton 
from a cenfure little more than verbal. Some? 
thing may be reafonably afcribed to venera- 
tion and compaflion ; to veneration of his 
abilities, and compafHon for his diftreflea, 
which made it fit to forgive his malice for 
his learning. He was now poor and blind ; 
and who would purfuc with violence an il- 
luflrious enemy, depreffed by fortune, and 
difarmed by nature ? 

The publication of the aft of oblivion put 
him in the fame condition with his fellow- 
fubjefts. He was, however, upon fome pre? 
tence not now known, in the cuftody of the 
icrjeant in December; and, when he was re? 
leafed, upon his refufal of the fees demanded, 
he and the ierjeant v^ere called before the 
Houfe. He was now fafe within the (hade 
of oblivion, and knew himfelf to be as much 
out of the power of a griping officer as any 
other man. How the queftion was deter*- 
mined is not known. Milton would hardly 
have contended, but that he knevir himie^f to 
have right on his fide. 
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He then removed to Jewin-ftreet, near 
Alderfgate-ftreet ; and being blind, and by 
no means wealthy, wanted a domeftick com- 
panion and attendant ; and therefore, by the 
recommendation of Dr. Paget, married Eli- 
zabeth Minfhul, of a gentleman's family in 
Chefhire, probably without a fortune. All 
his wives were virgins ; for he has declared 
that he thought it grofs and indelicate to be 
a fecond huiband : upon what other principles 
his choice was made, cannot now be known ; 
but marriage afforded not much of his hap- 
pinefs. The firft wife left him in difguft^ 
and was brought back only by terror; the 
fecond, indeed, feems to have been more a 
favourite, but her life was (hort. The third, 
as Philips relates, oppreffed his children in 
his life-time, and cheated them at his death. 

Soon after his marriage, according to an 
obfcure ftory, he was offered the continuance 
of his employment ; and, being prefTcd by 
his wife to accept it, anfwered, " You, like 
*' other women, want to ride in your coach ; 
" my wifli is to live and die an honeft man." 
If he confidercd the Latin fecretary as excr- 
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cifing any of the powers of government, he 
that had (hared authority eithcx with the par- 
liament or Gromweljp tnight haye forhori) t^ 
talk very loudly of his hgacfty ; and if he 
thought the office purely miuifteriaU he cer- 
tainly might have honeftly retained it under 
the king, But this tale has tqo little evidence 
to defer ve a difquifition; large offers and 
fturdy rejeftions are ampng the mpft coxxunoQ 
topicks of falfehood. 

He had fo muph either of prudence qrgtz* 
titude, that he forbore to difturb the new 
fettlemept with my of his ppUtical qr ecclc-: 
fiaftical opinions, and from this time devo- 
ted himfelf to poetry and literature. Of his 
jteal for learning, in all its parts, he gave a 
proof by publi(hing, the next year (1661) 
ulccidence commenced Grammar ; a little book 
which has nothing remarkable, but that its 
;^uthor, who had been lately dejfending die 
fuprenie powersf of his country, and was 
then writing Faradife Loji^ could defcend 
from his elevation to refcue children from 
the perplexity of grammatical confufion, j^^ 
the trouble of leffons vnneceflarily re-! 
peatcd. 

Abo\|| 
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About this tLoieElwodd the quaker, being 
r^ommended to him as one who would, 
read Latin to him, for the advantage of his 
catuveriation ; attended him eveiy afternoon, 
jHloept on Sundays. Milton, who, in his 
ystt&F to Hartlib, had declared, that to read 
J^in with an Englijb mouth is as ill a hear^ 
ing as I^aw French^ required that Elwood 
ihould learn and praftife the Italian pronun- 
ci^QQy which, he laid, was jieceflary , if he 
would talk \vith foreigners. This feems to 
have beiea ^ taflc troublefome without ufe* 
There is little reafon for preferring the Italian 
proauq.ciatian to our own, except that it is 
nK>re ge^xeral ; and to teach it to an Engliih- 
man i^ only to make him a foreigner at home. 
He whp tr^vels^ if he fpeaks Latin, may fb 
foon learn the founds which every native gives 
it^ tb^t be need make no provifion before his 
joum^; and ifftrangers vifit us, it is their 
bu£nefs to pradife fuch conformity to ouy 
aoodes as they expert from us in their own 
pouBtries. Elwood complied with ttie direc- 
tion, and improved himfelf by his attend* 
anof ; for he relates, that Milton, having a 
curious ear, knew by his voice whe^ he read 

what 
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what he did not underftand, and would 
ftop him, and open the rmjt d'^ult f af- 
files. 

In a fhort time he took a houfe in the Ar-* 
tUkry JValk^ leading to Bunhill Fields ; the 
mention of which concludes the regifter of 
Milton*s removals and habitations. He lived 
longer in this place than in any other« 

He was now bufied by Paradife Lojl^ 
Whence he drew the original defign has been 
variouily conjedtnred, by men who cannot 
bear ^o think themfelves ignorant of that 
which, at laft, neither diligence nor faga- 
city can difcover. Some find the hint in an 
Italian tragedy. Voltaire tells a wild and un- 
authorifed ftory of a farce feen by Milton in 
Italy, which opened thus : Let the Rainbow 
be the Fiddlejlick of the Fiddle of Heaven. It 
has been already (hewn, that the firft con- 
ception was of a tragedy or mjrftery, not 
of a narrative, but a dramatick worjc, which 
he is fuppofed to have begun to reduce to its 
prefent form about the time (1655) when he 
^.nlfhed his difpute with the defenders of >*thc 
king. 

z He 
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He long before had promifed to adorn his 
native country by fome great performance, 
while he had yet perhaps no fettled defign, 
^nd was ftimulated only by fuch expe£Ution$ 
as naturally arofe from the furvey of his 
attainments, and the confcioufnefs of his 
powers. What he fhould undertake^ it was 
difficult to determiqe. He was long cbuRngy 
^nd began late^ * 

While he was obliged to divide his time 
|)etween his private ftudies and afiairs of .ftate, 
his poetical labour mufl have been often in- 
terrupted ; and perhaps he did little more in 
fhat buiy time than conftrudt the narrative, 
adjuft the epifodes, proportion the parts, ac- 
pumulate images and fentiments, and treafure 
in his memory, or preferve in writing, fuch 
hints as books or meditation would* fupply. 
Nothing particular is known of his intellec* 
tual operations while he was a ftatefman ; for, 
having every help and accommodation at hand, 
he had no need of uncommon expedients. 

3eing driven from all publick Nations, he 
is yet too great not to be traced by curiofity 

to 
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to his retirement ; where he has been found 
by Mr. Richardfon, the fondeft of his ad<*» 
Biirers, fitting iefore bis door in a grey c^at 0/ 
€MrJe clo4h^ in warmfultfy weather^ to enj^ tbe 
frejh air ; andjb^ as well as in bis 0i»n rooni^ 
receiving the n)ifits of feople of di/iinguijhed 
farts as well as quality. His vifitors of high 
quality muft now be imagined to be few $ 
but men of parts might realbnably court the 
converfation of a man fo generally illuftrious^ 
that foreigners are reported, by Wood, to 
have vifited the houfe in Bread^ftreet where 
he was born. 

According to another account, he was 
fcen in a fmall houfe, neatly enough drejfed in 

Hack cloaths^ M^i^S ^^ ^ ^^'^ ^^^S ^^'^ ^^fiy 
green ; pale but not cadaverous^ with cbalkftones 
in his bands. He/aid^ that if it were not for 
the gout J his blindnefs would be tolerable. 

In the intervals of his pain, being made 
unable to ufe the comnion exerciles, he ufcd 
to fwing in a chair, and fometimes played 
ppon an organ. 
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He was now tonfe&dly and viiibly exn«* 
ployed upon bis poem, of which the pro* 
grefs tmght be noted by thofc with whom he 
was familiar ; for he was obliged, when he 
had compofed as many lines as his memory 
would conveniently retain, to employ fome 
friend in w^riting them, having, at kaft for 
part of the time, no regalar attendant* This 
gave opportunity to obiervations and reports. 

Mr. Philips obferves, that there was a 
very remarkable circumftance in the compo* 
fare of Paradife Lojt^ ** which I have a par* 
" ticular rcafon,*^ fays he, •* to remember ; 
^^ for whereas I had the perufal of it from 
♦* the very beginning, for fome years, as I 
** went from time to time to vifit him, in 
parcels of ten, twenty, or thirty verfos at 
a time (which, being written by whatever 
•^ hand came next, might poflibly want 
** corredion as to the orthography and point- 
** ing), having, as the Summer came on, 
not been fliewed any for a confiderable 
while, and deliring the reafon thereof, was 
•* anfwered, that his vein never happily flowed 
♦♦ but from the Autumnal Equinox to the 

*' Vernal; 
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** Vernal ; and that whatever he attempted 
•^at other times was never to his fdtlsfa^tion, 
•* though he courted his fancy never fo 
** much.; fo that, in all the years he was 
•* about this poem, he may be faid to have 
•* fpent half his time therein/* 

Upon this relation Toland remarks, that 
in his opinion Philips has miftaken the time 
of the year ; for Milton, in his Elegies, de- 
clares that with the advance of the Spring he 
feels the increafe of his poetical force, rede* 
unt in carmina vires. To this it is anfwered, 
that Philips could hardly miftake time fo well 
marked ; and it may be added, that Milton 
might find different times of the year favour- 
able to different parts of life. Mr. Richard- 
fon conceives it impoffible that Jiicb a work 
Jbould be fufpendedfor fix months^ or for one. 
It may go onfqfler orjlower^ butil mufi go on. 
By what neceffity it muft continually go on, 
or why it might not be laid afide and refumed, 
it is not eafy to difcover. 

This dependance of the foul upon the fea- 
fbns, thofe temporary and periodical ebbs and 
flows of intelleft, may, I fuppofe, juftly be 
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derided as the fumes of vain imagination. 
Sapiens dominabitur aftris. The author that 
thinks himfelf weather-bound will find, with 
a little help from hellebore, that he is only 
idle or exhaufted. But while this notion has 
poflfeflion of the head, it produces tlie inabi- 
lity which it fuppofcs. Our powers owe 
much of their energy to our hopes ; pojfunt 
quia poffe videntur. When fuccefs feems at- 
tainable, diligence is enforced ; but when it 
is admitted that the faculties are fupprefled 
by a crofs wind, or a cloudy (ky, the day is 
given up without refinance ; for who can con- 
tend with the courfe of Nature ? 

From fuch prepofleffions Milton Teems not 
to have been free. There prevailed in his 
time an opinion that the world was in its 
decay, and that we have had the misfortune 
to be produced in the decrepitude of Nature. 
It was fufpefted that the whole creation lan- 
guifhed, that neither trees nor animals had 
the height or bulk of their predeceffors, and 
that every thing was daily finking in gradual 
diminution. Milton appear^ to fufped that 
fouls partake of the general degeneracy, and 
is not without fome fear that his book is to 

be 
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be writCeu in an age U9 latt for beioklt 
foefy* 

Another cpinic^x wanders^ about the wm^Id^ 
aod fbinetinies finds reception aolong wifr 
men ; an opinion that reftraina the operatioos 
of the mind to particular regioas^ and ixx^ 
poies that a luckkfs mof tal may be bom in 
a degree of latitude too high or too low for 
vrifdom or for wit. From this fancy, wild 
as it is, he had not wholly cleared hi» Ikad^ 
when he feared left the cUmatt of his caim« 
txy. might be Uo cold for flights of imagi- 
nation. 

Into a mind already occupied by fnch &n«» 
cies, another not more reaibnable might eafily 
find its way. He that could fear lef): his ge» 
nius had iailen upon too old a world, or too 
chill a climate, might confifbotly magnify 
to himfelf the uiftuence of the feafbns, and 
believe his faculties to be vi^mua only half 
the year« 

His fv^miffioA to the ieafons was at leafi 
more reaibnable than his dread of decaying 
Nature^ or a feigid zone ; for general caufes 

operate 
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operate xtttifbrmly in a general abatement of 
mental power : if lefs could be performed by 
the writer^ lefs likewife would content the 
judges of his work* Among this lagging 
race of ftoRy grovellers he might ftill have 
rifen into eminence by producing Ibmething 
which theyjhtmbi nxrt wHLngfy Itt dit. How* 
ever inferior to the heroes who were born in 
better ages, he might flill be great among 
his contemporaries, With the hope of grow*" 
ing every day greater in the dwindle of pofte* 
rity. He might ftill be the giant of the 
pygmies, the one-eyed monarch of the blind. 

Of his artifices of fludy, or particular 
hours of'compofition, we have little account, 
and there was perhaps little to be told. 
Richardfbn, who feems to have been very 
diligent in his enquiries, but difcovers always 
a wiih to find Milton difcriminated from other 
men, relates, that *• he would fotoetimes He 
awake whole nights, but not a verfe could 
he make; and on a fudden hi^ poetical 
faculty would rufh upon him with an r>;- 
** petuSy or (tflrum^ and h!» daughter was im- 
" mediately called to fecure what came. At 
•*• other times he would diftate perhaps forty 
Vox.. I. O " lines 
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^^ lines in a breath, and then reduce them to 
<* half the number.*' 

Theie bur As of light, and involutions of 
darknefs ; thefe tranfient and involuntary ex^i* 
curfions and retrocefHons of invention, having^ 
fbme appearance of deviation from the com* 
mon train of Nature, are eagerly caught by 
the lovers of a wonder* Yet fomething of 
this inequality happens to every man in every 
mode of exertion, manual or mental. The 
mechanicjc cannot handle his hammer and 
his fUe at all times with equal dexterity ; 
there are hours, he knows not why, when 
.his band is out. By Mr. Richardfon*s rela- 
tion, cafually conveyed, much regard cannot 
be claimed. That, in his intelledual hour, 
. Milton called for his daughter to fecure "wbat 
came^ may be queftioned; for unluckily it 
happens to be known that his daughters were 
never taught to write; nor would he have 
been obliged, as is univerfaliy con|ei!ed, to 
have employed any cafual vifiter in difbur- 
. thening his memory, if his daughter could 
. have performed the office. 

The 
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The ftory of reducing his exuberance has 
been told of other authors, and, though doubt- 
lefs true of every fertile and copioua mind, 
feenis to have been gratuitoufly transferred. to 
Milton* 

What he has told us, and we cannot now 

know more, is, that he compofed much of 

his poem in the night and morning, I fujp- 

. pofe before his mind was difturbed with com- 

.monbufinefs; and that he poured out with 

.great fluency his unpremeditated verfe. Ver- 

{ification, free^ like his, from the diflrefles of 

.rhyme, muft, by a work fo long, be made 

prompt and habitual ; and, when his thoughts 

were once adjufted, the words would come at 

his command. 

At what particular times of his life the 
parts of his work were written, cannot often 
. be known. The beginning of the third book 
(hews that he h^d^loft his fight ; and the Ii?- 
trodudion to the feventh, that the return of 
the King had clouded him with difcounte- 
nance ;. and that he was ofiended by the Jicci^- 
tious feftivitv of thp Reftoration* . .There are 
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no other internal notes of time. Milton, 
bein^ tiorw cleared from all 'eficfts of his dif- 
loyalty, liad nothing required fhxn him but 
thd common duty of living in quiet, to ht 
rewarded with the common right of pmtco 
tion : but this, which, when he fculked frotrt 
the approach of his King, was perhaps more 
than he hoped, fccms not to have fktisfied 
him ; for no fboner is he fafe, than lie finds 
himfelf in danger, fallen on evil Jays and evil 
tongues J and with darknefs and with danger 
cmtpafs'd round. This cbtknefe, had his- eyes 
been better employed, had undoubtedly de- 
ferved compaffion ; but to tlM the mention 
of danger wis ungrateful and in^uft. He 
was fallen indeed on evil days ; the time was 
come hi which regicides could no longer boaft 
their wickednels*. But of evil tongues for Mil- 
ton to complain, required impudence at leaft 
equal to his other powers; Milton, whofe 
warmeft- advocates muft allow, that he never 
fpared any alperity of reproach or brutality 
of infolence. 

' But the charge itfclf fcfems to befalfe; 
fcr it would b? hard to recolleft any reproach 
c&ft tip6n him, either ierious or ludicrous* 

througlv 
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through the whole remaining part of his lifet 
He purfued his ftudiea^ or his amufements, 
without perfecutioQy molcftation^. or infult* 
Such Is the. reverence paid to great .abilities^ 
however mifufed : they who conteinplated in 
Milton the fcholar and the. wit» were, conr 
tented to forget the revller of his Kong. 

When the plague. (1665) raged in Lon* 
don» Milton took refuge at Chalfont in 
Bucks ; where Elwood, who had taken the 
houfe for him, firft faw a complete copy of 
Paradife Loft^ and, having perufed it, faid to 
hini^ *^ Thou haft faid a great deal upon 
^* Pdradife Lofi I what haft thou to fay upon 
^Paradift Found r 

Next year, when the danger of infeftion 
had cesifed, he returned to Bunhill-fields^ 
and defigned the publication of his poem. 
A licen£e was neceflary, and he could expa£l 
no great kindnefs from a chaplain of the 
archbiihop of Canterbury. He feems, how- 
ever, to have been treated with teildernefs ; 
for though objeftions were made to particular 
paftages, and among them to the fimile of 
riie fun eclipfed in the firft book, yet tlie 

O 3 licenfc 
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licfenfe was granted ; and he fold his copy, 
April 27, 1667, to Samuel Simmons, for an 
immediate payment of five pounds, with a 
IHpulation to receive five pounds more when 
thirteen hundred fhould be fold of the firfl: 
edition ; and again, five pounds after the fale 
of the fanie number of the fecond edition ; 
and another five pounds after the fame fale of 
the third. None of the three editions were 
to be extended beyond fififeen hundred co- 
pies. 

■ 

The firft edition was of ten books, in ^ 
fmall quarto. The titles were varied from 
year to year ; and an advertifemerit and the 
arguments of the books were omitted in feme 
copies, and inferted in others, 
\ 

ft 

The fale gave him in two years a right to 
his fecond payjnent, fpr which the receipt 
,wa^ figned April 26, 1669. The fecond 
edition was not given till 1674; it was 
printed in fmall oftavo ; and the number of 
books was incrcafed to twelve, by a divifion 
of the feventh and twelfth ; and fome other 
fmall improvements were made. The third 
edition was publifhed in 1678 ; and the wi- 
dow, 
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dow, to whom the copy was then to devolve, 
fold all her claims to Simmons for eight 
pounds, according to her receipt given Dec. 
21, i68o. Simmons had already agreed to 
transfer the whole right to Brabazon Aylmer 
for twenty-five pounds ; and Aylmer fold to 
Jacob Tonfbn half, Auguft 17, 1683, and 
half, March 24, 1 690, at a price confiderably 
enlarged. • 

The flow fale and tardy reputation of this 
poem have been always mentioned as evi- 
dences of negledled merit, and of the uncer- . 
tainty of literary fame ; and enquiries have 
been made, and conje6tures offered, about 
the caufes of its long obfcurity and late re^- 
ception. But has the cafe been truly ftated ? 
Have not lamentation and wonder been la- 
vifhed on an evil that was ne^r felt ? 

That in the reigns of Charles and James 
the Paradtfe Loft received no publick accla-* 
mations, is readily confeffed. Wit and lite*- 
rature were on the fide of the Court : and 
who that foliciteJ favour or the fafhioa 
would venture to praife the defender of the 
regicides ? All that he himfelf could think 

O 4 his 
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his dfudy from evil tongves in evil days^ vpst 
that i^verential filence which was gcnerouflyr 
prcfervcdt But it cannot be inferred that hit 
poem was not read, or not, however uixwil? 
Jingly, admired. 

The lale, if it be confidcred, will juftify 
the publick, Thofe who have no powgr to 
judge of paft times but by their own, ihouI4 
always doubt their conclufions. The fale of 
books was not in Milton's age what it is in 
the prcfent. To read was not then a genera^ 
amufcmcnt; neither traders, nor often gen- 
tlemen, thought themfelves difgraced by ig- 
norance* The women had not then afpired 
to literature, nor was every houfe fupplied 
with a dofet of books. Thofe, indeed, whp 
profeffed learning, were not Icfs learned than 
at any other' time; but of that rniddle race 

* 

of Undents who read for plegfure or accom- 
jtiifliment, and who buy the mirx}.erous pro- 
du&s of modern typography, the numbcjf 
was then comparatively finally To prove the 
paucity of readers, it may^ be fuffident to 
femark, that tlie nation had been fkisfied, 
from 1623 to 1664, that is, forty^one years, 
with only two editions of the works of 
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Shakfpeare, which probably did not toge- 
ther make one thoofand capias^ 

The fale of dxirteen himdred copies in 
two years, in oppoiitioii to fo much recent 
enmity, and to a ftyle of verfificaf ion new to 
all and difgufting to many, was an nncom* 
mon example of the prevalence of genius. 
The derhand did not immediately increaie ; 
. for many more readers than were fupplied at 
f firft the nation did not afS^rd. Only three 
thoufand were fold in eleven years; for it 
forced its way without affiftance : its admirers 
did not dare to publifh their opinion; and 
the opportunities now given of attracting 
notice by advertifements were then very few ; 
for the means of proclaiming the publication 
of new books have been produced by that 
general literature ^^hich now pervades the 
nation through all its ranks* 

But the reputation and price of the copy 
ftill advanced, till the Revolution put an end 
to the fecrccy of love, and Paradife hoji 
broke into open view with fufficient fecurity 
pf kind reception. 

Fancy 
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Fancy can hardly Forbear to. conjeftme 
with wrhat temper Milton furveyed the filent 
prqgrefs of his. work, and marked his repu- 
tation ftealing its way in a kind of fubter- 
raneous current through fear and filence* I 
cannot but conceive him calm and confident^ 
little disappointed, not at all deje£ted, relying 
op his own merit with fteady confcioufnefs, 
and waiting, without impatience, the vicif- 
(itudes of opinion, and the impartiality of a 
future geper^tion, 

> * - 

In the mean time he continued his ftudies, 

and fupplied the want of fight by a very 
odd expedient, of which Philips gives the fol- 
lowing account ; 

, Mr. Philips tells \^s, "that though our 
** author had daily abou| him one or other 
** to read, fome perfons of man's eftate, 
♦^ who, of their own accord, greedily catched 
^*.at the opportunity of being his readers, 
** that they might as well reap the bepeftt of 
** what they read to him, as oblige him by 
" the benefit of their reading ; and others of 
" younger years were fent by their parents to 

*' the 
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** the fame end : yet excufing only the 
** eldeft daughter, by reafon of her bodily 
** infirmity, and difficult utterance of fpeech, 
*^ (which, to fay truth, I doubt was the 
*• principal caufe of excufing her), the other 
** two were condemned to the performance : 
** of reading, and exa<Stly pronouncing of 
** all the languages of whatever book he 
** (hould, at one time or other, think fit to 
^* perufe, vizi the Hebrew (arid I think the 
*' Syriac), the Greek, the Latin, the Italian, 
** Spanilh, and French. All which forts of 
^-* books to be confined fo read, without un- 
** derftanding one word, mu ft needs be a trial 
** of patience almoft beyond endurance. Yet 
it was endured by both for a long time, 
though the irkfomenefs of this employ- 
** meat could not be always concealed, but 
** broke out more and more into expreflions 
** of uneafinefs ; fo that at length they were 
^f all, even the eldeft alfo, lent out 'to learn 
♦* fome curiou5 and ingenious forts of manu- 
^* failure, that are proper for women to 
** learn ; particularly embroideries in gold or 
^^filver.^' 



In 
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In the icene of miiery. which this mode of 
iotelle£kual labour iecs before' our e^t^ it is 
hard ta determane whether the daughters ov 
the £tf hef are moft Co be lamented; A Ian** 
guage Bot undefftood can nev^ be iaread as 
tor give pkafure^ and veiy feldoox ii> as to 
oonvey mramogf If few men would have 
had i^folutioa t(y write hooks with fuch em- 
harraflments, few likewife would have wajated 
ability to fkid ibme better expedient. 

Three years after his ParaJife Lofi (1667)^ 
he publiihed his Hificry of England^ compri-> 
fing the whole £i^e of GeofFry of MoniQputlH 
and continued to the Norman^ invaiipn* 
Why he ftjould have given the firft part, 
which he ieems not to believe, and which is 
univerfally reje£ted> it is difficult to conjee^ 
ture. Tlie flyle is har(h ; but it has forae« 
thing of rough vigour, which perhaps may 
often flrikci though it cannot pleaie. 

On this hiftory the licenfer again fixed his 

claws, and before he would tranfmit it to 

ihe prefs tore out feveral parts. Some cen- 

fures of the Saxon monks were taken away, 

4 left 
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left they fhcmld be applied to the modern 
clergy j and a charafter of the Long Par- 
liament, and Aflembly of Divines, was ex- 
cluded; of which the author gave 'a copy to 
the earl of Anglefea, and which, being af- 
terwards publilhed, has been iince in^ted in 
its proper place, 

ff 

The fainie year vtrefe printed ParaAye Rt^ 
gainedy and Sampfon ^gantfteSj a tragedy 
written in imitation of the ancients, and 
'never defigned by the author for the ftag«^ 
Thefe poems were publiflied by another 
bookieller. It has been aiked, whether Sim- 
mons was difcouraged from receiving them 
by the flow fale of the former ? Why a wri- 
ter changed his bookfeller a hundred years 
ago, I am far from hoping to difcover. It is 
certain, that he who in two years fells thir- 
teen hundred copies of a volume in quarto, 
bought for two payments of five pounds each, 
has no reafon to repent his purchafe. 

When Milton (hewed Paradife Regained to 
Ehvood, ** This," faid he, ** is owing to 
** you ; ftr you put it in my head by the 

*' queftion 
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<^ queiUoQ you put to me at Chalfont, which 
•• otherwife I had not thought of/* 

• 

His laft poetical offspring was his favourite^ 
He could not, as Elwood relates, endure to 
hear Paradife Loft preferred to Paredi/e Re^ 
gained. Many caufes may vitiate a writer's 
judgement of his own works. On that which 
has cod him much labour he fets a bigb 
value, becaufe he is unwilling to think that 
he has been diligent in vain ; what' has been 
^produced without to'dfome efforts is confi- 
dered with delight, as a proof of vigorous 
faculties and fertile invention ; and the laft 
work, whatever it be, has neceffarUy moft 
of the grace of novelty* Milton, however it 
happened, had this prejudice^ and had it t6 
himfelf. 

To that multiplicity of attauiments, aivl 
extei>t of comprehenfion, that entitle this 
great author to our veneration, may be added 
a kind of humble dignity, which did not 
, difdain the meaneft fervices to literature. 
The epick poet, the controvertift, the poli- 
tician, having already defcended to accom- 
modate children with a book of rudiments, 

now, 
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nowi in the laft years of his; life, conappfed 
9 book of Logick, for the initiation of ftudents 
in philofophy : and publiihed (1672) j^rtis 
IjQgiae plenior If^itutio ad Petri Rami metho'- 
dum concinnata ; that is, ** A new Scheme of 
*' Logick, according to the Method of Ra- 
** mus/' I know not whether, even in this 
book, he did not intend an aft of hoftility 
againft the Univerfities ; for Ramus was one 
of the firft oppugners of the old philofophy^ 
who difturbed with innovations the quiet of 
the fchools* 

ft V 

His polemical difpofition again revived. 
He had now been fafe fo long, that he forgqt 
his fears, and publifhed aTrw/j/J af true Re^ 
iigion, Herejy^ Scbifm^ Toleration^ and the befi 
Means to prevent the Growth of Popery • 

A. 

I 

But this little traft is modeftly written, 
with refpcftful njcntioa of the Church of 
England, and an appeal to the thirty -nine 
articles. His principle of toleration is, agrees 
ment in the fufficiency of the Scriptures ; and 
he extends it to all who, whatever their opi- 
nions are, profefs to derive them from .the 
facred books. The papifts appeal to other 
6 tefti- 
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teftimomeSi and are therefore in his opinioa 
not to be permitted the liberty of either piib« 
lick or private worihip; 'for thougk &ejr 
plead confcicncc, nve have no warranty he (ays, 
to regard confcience npbich is not grounded in 
Scripture^ 

Thofe who are not convinced by his rea- 
fons, niay be peiiiaps delighted with his witi^ 
The term Roman catboHck is, he fays, one of 
fbe Pope^s bulls ; it is particular univerjkt^ oc 
catholic A fcbifmatick. 

He lias, however, fomething better. As 
the beft prefervative againft Popery, he re* 
connnends the diligent pemial of the Scrip- 
tures; a duty, from which he warns thebufy 
part of mankind not ^o think themfelves ex- 
cufed. 

He now reprinted his juvenile poemsi with 
feme additions. 

In the laft year of his life he fent to the 
prefs, feeming to take delight in publication-, 
a cdleftioft of Familiar Epiftles in Latin ; to 
which, being too few to make a volume, he 

added 
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added (bme academical exercifes, which per- 
haps he penifed with pleafure, as they re-' 
called to his irtemory the days of youth ; but 
for which^tiothiiig but veneration for his name 
could now procure a reader* 

When he had attained his iixty-fixth year, 
the gout, with which he had been long tor- 
mented, prevailed over the^ enfeebled powers 
of nature. He died by a quiet and filent ex- 
piration, about the tenth of November 1674, 
at his houfe in Bufnhill-fields ; and was buried 
next his father in the chancel of St. Giles at 
Cripplegate. His funeral was very Iplendidly 
and numerouily attended. 

Upon his grave there is fuppbfed to have 
been no memorial ; but in our time a monu- 
ment has been ereftcd in Weftminfter-Abbey 
To the Author of Paradife Lofty by Mr. Ben - 
fon, who has in the infcription beftowed 
more words upon himfelf than upon Milton. 

When the infcription for the monument 
of Philips,, in whurh he was faid to be JoH 
MUtono fecundus y was exhibited to Dr. Sprat, 
then dean of Wcftminfter, he refufed to ad- 

VoL. I. P mit 
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mic it ; th^ name of Miltoa Wds^ m his opi^ 
niqn^ too deteilable to be read on the wall of 
a building dedicated to^ devotion% Acterburj^ 
who fucceeded hin^ being author i;f the mr 
{cription, permitted its secepdon. ^^ And 
^* fuch has been the change of publick opl- 
*< nion/' faid Dr. Gregory, from whom I 
beard this* account, '^ that I have feen ereded 
^ in the church a ftatue of that man, whofc 
«^ name I once knew ccmfidered as a poUutioii 
«* of its walls.'^ 

Milton has- the reputation of haTing beenr 

in his youth emmeutly beautiful, ib as to^ 

have been cabled the Lady of his^ ooUege. 

His hairy which was of a l%ht brown, parted 

at the . iotjctopy and hung down upon his^ 

Shoulders, according to the picture which he 

has given of Adam* He. was, however^ not 

of the heroick flature, but rather below the 

middle fize, according to Mr. Richardibn^ 

who mentions him, as having narrowly efcaped 

from htmg. Jhorl and thick. He was vigorous 

and a£live, and delighted in the exercife of 

the fword,. in which he is related to have 

been eminently fldlful. His weapon was, \ 

believe, not the rapier, but the backfvvord^ 

9i 
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oi which he recommaiids the ufe in his book 
en Education* 

Ht9 eyes are faid never to have been bright ; 
but, if he was a dexterous fencer, they muft 
have been once quick. 

His domeftick habits, fo far as they are 
known, wen thoie of a ievere fhident* He 
drank little fVrong drink of any kind, and 
ftd without delicacy of choice or excefs in 
quantity. In his yotith he ftudied late at 
night; but afterwards changed his hours, 
and refled in bed from nine to four in the 
Summer, and five in Winter. The courfc 
of his day was beft known after he was blind* 
When he firft rofe^ he heard a chapter in the 
Hebrew Bible, and then ftudied till twelve ; 
then took ibme exercife for an hour ; then 
dined ; then played on the organ, and fung, 
or heard another (ing ; then ftudied to fix ; 
theo entertaiQcd his vifiters, till eight ; thet^ 
iupped, and, after a pipe of tobacco and a 
glafs of wateif went to bed« 

So is his Ufe defcribed; but this even 
Cenour appears attainable only in Colleges. 

Pa He 
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Haihat lives in jthe world will fometimes 
have the lucceflioii of his praftke broken and 
confufed. Viliters, of whom Milton is re- 
prefented to have had gre:it numbers, will 
come and , flay. . iinfeaibnably ; bufinefs, of 
which every man has fome^ muft. be done 
when others will do it. 

. When he did not care to rife early, he had 
fomctlihig read to him by his bedfide ; per-» 
haps* at this time his^ daughters^ were em- 
ployed. He compofed much in -the morning, 
And dictated in the day, fitting obliquely in 
an elbow-chair, with his leg thrown over the 
arm. . 

• « • 

^ Fortune appears not to have had much of 
Jiis care. In the civil wars he lent his per- 
fonal eftate to the parliament ; but when^ 
after the conteft was decided, he folicited re^ 
payment, he met not only with negledt, but 
fharp rebuke ; and, having tired both hiinfelf 
and his friends, was given up to poverty and 
hopelefs indignation, till he fl^cwed how. able 
he was to do greater fervice. He was then 
JTiade Latin fecretary, with two hundred 
pounds a. year; and had a thoufand pounds 

for 
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for his "Defence of the-Ptople. His widow,- 
who, after his death, retired to Namptwich 
in Chelhire, and died about 1729, is faid to 
have reported that, he loft two thoufand 
pounds by entrufting it to a fcrivener ; and 
that, \x\ the general depredation upon the 
Church, he had grafped an eftate of about 
fixty pounds a' year belonging to Weftminfter- 
Abbey, which, like other fliarers of the 
plunder of rebellion, he was afterwards obliged 
to return.- • Two thoufand pounds, which he 
had placed in the Excife-office, were alfo loft; 
There is yet no reafon to believe that he was 
ever reduced to indigence. His wants, being 
few, were competently fupplied. He- fold 
.his library before his death, and left his fa- 
mily fifteen hundred pounds, on which his 
widow laid hold, and only gave one hundred 
to each of his daughters. 

His literature was unqueftionably great. 
He read all the languages which are coafi- 
dered either as learned or polite; Hebriew, 
-with its two dialers, Greek, Latin, Italian, 
French, and Spanifli. In Latin his Ikill was 
fuch as places him in the firft rank of writers 
and criticks ; and he appears to have culti- 

P 3 vated 
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vated Italian with uncommofl diligence. The 
books in which his daughter, who ufed ta 
read to him, reprdfented him as moft delight* 
ing, after Homer, which he could almoft re* 
peat, were Ovid's Metotnorphofes find Euri* 
pidcs. His Euripides is, by Mr. Cradotk'i 
kindnefs, now in my hands : the margin li 
fometimes noted ; but t haree fouAd ncfthing 
remarkable. 

Of the Engliih poets he fet moft vain* 
upon Spenfer, Shaklpeare, and Cowley, 
Spenfer was apparently his favourite : Shak- 
fpeare he may eafily be fuppofed to like, 
with every other ikilful reader ; but I ihould 
not have cxpeifled that Cowley, whofe ideas 
of excellence were fo different frpm his pwn, 
would have had much of his approbation^ 
His character of I^yden, who fometimefi 
vifited him, was, that he wa5 a good rhymift, 
but no poet. 

His theological opinions are faid to have 
been firft Calviniftic^l ; and afterwards, per- 
haps when he l>egaa to hate the Prefbyte^ 
rians, to have tended towards Arminianifm, 
In the mixed queftions of theology and go^ 

vernment, 
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vemtntntj he never thinks that he can recede 
£ir enough from popery, or prelacy; but 
tvhat Baudius fays of Brafmus feems ap« 
plicable to him, magis habuit quod fugeret^ 
quam quod fequeretur^ He had detenjiined 
rather what to condemn^ than what to ap* 
prove. He has not aflbcia^ed himlelf with 
any denomination of Proteftants : we know 
rather what he was not, than what he was« 
He waa aot of the church of Rome ; he was 
not of the chut^h of England* 

To be of Tk^ church, is dangerous. Reli- 
gioa, of which the rewards are diftant, and 
which is animated only by Faith and Hope, 
will glide by de^es out of the mind, unlcft 
-it be inyigorated and reimpreffei by external 
ordinances^ by -ftated .calls to woiDiip, and 
jthe falutary influence of example. Milton, 
who appears to have had full convi^ion of 
the truth of ChrHlianity, a^id to have re- 
garde;d the Woiy Sjeripture§ with the pro^ 
founded vpneration, to hav^e beeft untainted 
by any heretical peculiarity <jf opinion, and 
to have lived in a confirmed belief of the 
immediate and occafionaj agency of Proyir 
fjeuce, yet greW old without any vifible wof^ 

P 4 fl^ip^- 
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£hip. ' In the diftributlon of his hours, there 
was no hour of prayer, either folitary, or 
with his hpufehold ; .ornjtting publick prayers^ 
he omitted alL "... 

Of this omiflion the reafon hasbeea 
fought, upon a fuppofitipn which ought never 
to be made, that men live with their own 
approbation, and juftify their cpndu6l to them- 
felves. Prayer, certainly w^s not .thought 
fuperfluous by him, who reprefents our firft 
parents as praying acceptably in the ftate of 
innocence, and efficacioufly after their fall. 
That ^ he lived without prayer can hardly be 
affirmed ; his ftudies and meditations were 
an habitual prayer. The ncgleft of it in his 
family was probably a -fault for which he 
condemned himfelf, and which he intended 
to correfV, but that death, as too often hap* 
pens, . intercepted his reformation. 

His political notions were thofe of an acri- 
monious and furly rcj)ublican,. for which it 
IS not knowa^that he gave any better reafou 
than that a .popular govrrnment tvas the mojl 
frugal % for the trappings of a monarchy ivould 
fet up an ordinary cofnmonwealtb. It is furely 

very 
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very (hallow policy, that fuppofes money toi: 
be the chief good ; and even this, without 
coafidering that the lupport and expence of 
a Court is, for the nxoft part, only a parti-^ 
cular kind of trafEck, by which money i^ 
circulated, without any national impoverilh* 
ment. 

Milton's republicanifm was, I am afraid; 
founded in an envious hatred of greatnefs, 
and a fullen defire of independence ; in petu* 
lance impatient of controul, and pride dif- 
dainful of fuperiority. He hated monarchs 
in the ftate, and prelates in tlie church ; for 
he hated all whom he was required to obey* 
It is to be fufpefted, that his predominant de- 
lire was to deftroy rather than eftablifli, and 
that he felt not fo much the love of liberty 
as repugnance to autliority. 

It has been obferved, that they who moft 
loudly clamour for liberty do not moft libe- 
rally grant it. What we know of Milton's 
charafter, in domeftick relations, is, that he 
was feyere and arbitrary. His family con-* 
fifted of women ; and there appears in his 
books fomething like a Turkiih contempt of 

females. 
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iwiales, as fubordinate and inferior beings. 
That Jbis own daugliters might not break the 
ranks, he fuficred them to be deprelTed by a 
mean and penurious education. He thought 
woman made only for obedienjce^ and man 
only for rebellion* 

Of his family fome account may be ex- 
pefted. His fifter, firft married to Mr. Phi- 
lips, afterwards married Mr. Agar, a friend 
of her firft hufbantl, who fucceeded him in 
the Crown-office. She had by her firft huf- 
band Edward and John, the two nephew* 
Mrhom Milton educated ; and by her fecond, 
two daughters. 

His brother. Sir Chriftopher, had two 
daughters, Mary and Catherine, and a (bit 
Thomas, who fucceeded Agar in the Crown- 
office, and left a daughter Jiving in 1749 io 
Grofvenor-ftrcet. 

Milton had children only by his firft wife; 
Anne, Mary, and Deborali. Anne, though 
deformed, niarried a mafter-builder, aiid died 
of her firft childi Mary died fingle. Deborah 
married Abraham QlarJf, a weaver in Spital* 

fields^ 
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fifAAsj and lived feventy-fix years, to Augqft 
1727. This is the daughter of whom pub* 
lick mention has been made* She could 
repeat the firft lines of Homer, the Meta* 
morphofes, and fome of Euripides, by having 
often read them. Yet here incredulity is 
ready to make a fiaiid. Many repetitions are 
neceflary to fix in the memory lines not un* 
derflood; and why Ihould Miltqn wifh or 
want to hear them fo often ! Thefe lines 
were at the beginning of the poems% Of a 
book written in a language not underftood, 
the beginning raiies no more attention thai^ 
die end; and as thofe that underiland it 
know commonly the beginning beft, its re- 
hearfal will feldom be neceflary. It i^ not 
likely that Milton required any paflage to bfc 
(o much repeated as that his daughter could 
learn it ; nor likely that he defired the initial 
lines to be read at all ; nor that the daughteiv 
weary of the drudgery of pronouncing un* 
ideal Ibunds, would voluntarily commit them 

tp memory* 

» 

To this gentlewoman Addifon made a pre- 
feat, and' promifed fome eftabliihment ; but 
died ibon aftert Q^ueen Caroline fent her 

fifty 
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fifty guineas. She had feven fons and three 
daughters ; but none of them had any chil- 
dren, except her fon. Caleb and her daughter 
Elizabeth. Caleb went to Fort St. George 
in the Eaft Indies, and had two fons, of 
whom nothuig is now known. Elizabeth 
married Thomas Fofter, a weaver in Spital- 
fields, and had feven children, who all died. 
She kept a petty grocer*s or chandler's {hop, 
firft at Halloway, and afterwards in Cock- 
lane near Shoreditch Church. She knew little 
of her grandfather, and that little was not 
good. She told of his harflinefs to his daugh- 
ters, and his refufal to have them taught to 
write ; and, in oppofition to other accounts, 
Teprcfented him as delicate, though tempe- 
rate, in his diet. 

• * 

In' 1750, April 5, Comus was played for 
her benefit. She had fo little acquaintance 
with diyerfion or gaiety, that Ihe did not 
know what was intended when a benefit was 
offered her. The profits, of the night were 
only one hundred and thirty pounds, though 
Dr. Newton brought a large contributibn ; 
and .twenty pounds were given by Tonfbn, a 
man who is to be praifed as often as he is 

named. 
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named. Of this fum one hundred pounds 
was placed in the ftocks, after fome debate 
between her and her hulband in wliofe name 
it fhould be entered ; and the reft augmented 
tlieir little ftock, with which they renioved 
to lilington. This was the greateft bene- 
faction that Paradlfe Loji ever procured the 
author's defcendents ; and to this he who. has 
now attempted to relate his Life, had the 
honour of contributing a Prologue, 
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I N the examination of Milton^s poetical 
works, I (hall pay fb much regard to tinue as 
to begin with his juvenile produftions* Fof 
his early pieces he feems to have had a degree 
of fondnefs not very laudable : what he haa 
once written he refblvea to prelerve^ and 
gives to the publick an uniinifhed poem^ 
which he broke off becaufe he was no* 
thing fatisfied with what be bad done^ fuppo- 
fing his readers lefs nice than himfelf, Thefe 
preludes to his future labours are in Italian, 
Latin, and Engiifh. Of the Italian I cannot 
pretend to fpeak as a critic ; but I have heard 
them commended by a man well qualified 
to decide their merit* The Latin pieces arc 
lufcioufly elegant ; but the delight which 
they afford is rather by the exquifife imitation 
of the ancient writers, by the purity of the 
diftion, and the harmony of the numbers, 
than by any power of invention, or vigour of 
fentiment. They are not all of equal value ; 
the elegies cxcell the odes ; and fome of the 
exercifes on Gunpowder Treafon might have 
been fpared« 

t The 
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The Englifb poems, though they make, no 
promiies of Paradife Lojl^ have this evidence 
of genius, that they have a caft original and 
unborrowed. But their peculiarity is noc 
excellence : if they differ from the verfcs of 
ethers, they differ for the worfe; for they 
are too often diftinguiihed by reptilfive har(h« 
nefs ; the combinations of wordf are new, 
but they are not pleaiing ; the rhymes and 
epithets feem to be laborioufly fought, and 
violently applied. 

That in the early part of hi& life he wrote 
with much care appears from his manufcripts, 
happily preierved at Canskbridge, in which 
many of his fmaller works are found as they 
were firft written, wkh the fubfequent cor- 
reftions. Such reliques (hew how excellence 
is acquired ; what we hope ever to do with 
eafe, we may learn firfl to do with dili- 
gence, 

Thoie who admire the beauties of this* 
great poet, Ibmetimes force their own judge- 
ment into falfe approbation of his little 
pieces, and prevail upon thenvielves to think 

that 
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that admirable which is onlyfingular. x^ll 
t^4t (hort compofitions caa commonly attain 
is neatnefs and elegance. Milton never learned 
the art of doing little things with grace ; he 
overlooked the milder excellence of fuavity 
and foftnefs ; he was a Lion that had no (kill 
in dandling the Kid. 

One of the poems on which much praife 
has been bcflowed is Lycidas ; of which the 
didion is harfh, the rhymes uncertain, and 
the numbers unplealing. What beauty there 
is, we muft therefore feek in the fentiments 
and images. It is not to be confidered as the 
efFufion of real paflion ; for paffion runs not 
after remote allulions and obfcure opinions. 
Paflion plucks no berries from the myrtle and 
ivy, nor calls upon . AretKuie and Mincius, 
nor tells of rough y2f/)»rj znd/auns icitb cloven 
heel. Where there is leifure for fiftion there 
is little grief. 

In this poem there is no nature, for there 
is no truth ; there is no art, for there is 
nothing new. Its form is that of a paftoral, 
eafyj vulgar, and therefore difgufting: what- 
ever images it can fupply, are long ago ex- 

haufted ; 
6 
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hatifted; afid it& inherent improbability al* 
V^ay& forces diffatisfaiSiidn oh the mind. 
When' towley tells of Hervey tiikt the/ 
fludied to^ether^ it is eafy to fuppdfe how 
tnudi he muft mifs the companion of his 
labours, and the partner of his difcoveries^; 
but what image oiF tehdernefs can be excited 
by thefe lines ? 

We drovt a field, and both together heard 
What time the grey fly winds her fultry horn, 
BattealDg our flocks with the frefli dews of night* 

We Icnow that they never drove a field, and 
that they had no flocks to batten ; and 
though it be allowed that the reprefentation 
may be allegorical, the true meaning is fo 
uncertain and remote, that it is never fought, 

becaufe it cannot be ^nown when it is found* 

* 

Among the flocks, and copfes, and flowers, 
appear the heathen deities ; Jove and Phoebus, 
Neptune and -^olus, with a long train of* 
mythological imagery, fuch as a College eafily 
fupplies. Nothing can lefs difplay know- 
ledge, or Ufs exercife invention, than to tell 
how a fhepherd has loft his companion, and 
muft no^v feed his flocks alone, without any 

Vol. I. Q^ jvidge 
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judge of his fldll in piping; and how one- 
god alks another god what is become of Ly- 
cidas, and how neither god can telh He 
wtio thus grieves will excite no fympathy ; 
he who thus praifes will confer no honour. 

r 

This poem has yet a groffer fault. With 
thcfe trifling fiftions are mingled the moft 
awful and facred truths, fuch as ought never 
to be polluted with fuch irreverend combina- 
tions. The fhepherd likewife is now a feeder 
of (heep, and afterwards an ecclefiaftical pa{^ 
tor, a fuperintendent of a Chriftian flock* 
Such equivocations are always un&ilful ; but 
here they are indecent, and at leaft approach 
to impiety, of which, however, I believe the 
writer not to have been confcious. 

Such is the power of reputation juftly ac- 
quired, that its blaze drives away the eye 
from nice examination. Surely no man could 
have fancied that be read Lycidas with plea- 
fure, had he not known its author. 

Of the two pieces, V Allegro and // Penfe^ 
rofo^ I believe opinion is uniform ; every man 
that reads them, reads thcra with pleafurc 

The 
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The author^ dcfign is liot, whdt Theobald 
has remarked^ merely to (hew how obje^s 
derivfe thfeir colours from rhe 'mlndy by re- 
preientiAg the operation of the fame things 
upoh the ^y and the melancholy temper^ or 
vpbn the fame man .as he is differently dif« 
pofed i but rather how, among the fucceflivo 
variety of appearances, every difpofition of 
mind takes hold on thofe by which it may be. 
gratified » 

The chearful man hears the lark in the 
morning ; the penjhe man hears the nightin* 
gale in the evening* The cbearful man fees 
the co<:k ftrut% and hears the horn and hounds 
echo iu the wood \ then walks not unfeen to 
obferve the glory of the riling fun^ or liftett 
to the tinging n)ilk-maid| and view the la-» 
hours of the plowman and the mower $ then 
cads his eyes about him over fcenes of 
fmiling plenty, and looks up to the diflant 
tower, the refidence of fome fair inhabitant; 
thus he purfues rural gaiety through a day of 
labour or of play^ and delights himfelf at 
night with the fanciful narratives of fuper^ 
ftitious ignorance. 

r 
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The penjlve fiian, at one time^ walks unfien 
to mufe at midnigbt ; and at anedier hears 
the fuUen curfew. If the weather diwes him 
home, he fits in a room lighted only by glwe^ 
mg embers \ or by a lonely lamp outwatchcs 
the North Star, to difcover the habitation of 
Separate fouls, and varies the ihados of me- 
ditation, by contemplating the raagnificesit 
or pathetick fcenes of tragick and epic poetry. 
When the morning comes, a morning gloomy 
with rain and wind, he walks into the dark 
tracklefs woods, falls afleep by fome mur- 
muring water, and with melancholy enthu- 
fiafm expefts fome dream of prognodication, 
or fome mufick played by aerial peribrmers* 

Both Mirth and Melancholy are foUtary, 
filent inhabitants of the breaft that neither 
receive nor tranfmit communication ; no men* 
tion is therefore made of a philofophical friend, 
or a pleafaiit companion. Serioufnefs does 
not arile from any participation of calamity, 
nor gaiety from the pleafures of the bottle. 

The man of chearfulnefs^ having exhanfted 
the country, tries what towered cities will 

afford, 
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afibrdy and mingks with fcenes of fplendof ^ 
ffy ailembllesy and nuptial feftivities; but 
he mingles a mere fped^ator^ as,, when the 
learned comedies of Jonibn^ or the wild dra« 
mas of Shakfpeare^ are exhibited, he attends 
the theatre. 

The penfkot man Buevcr lofes himfdf in 
crowds, but walks the cloifter,, or frequents 
the cathedral. Miltoii probably had not yet 
forfakcn the Church* 

r 

Both his chara£l:ers deUgfit in mufick ;. but 
he' ieems to think that chearfiil ' notes ' would 
have obtamed from Pluto a compleat difmiir 
fien of Eurydice, of whom folemn founds 
only procured a conditional releafe. 

For the^old. age of Chearfulnefk he makes 
no proviiion ; but Melancholy he condu^s 
with great dignity to the clolc of life. 

Through thefe two poem9 the images are 
properly ibleded, and nicely diftinguiflied.; 
but the colours of the di£tion feem not fuffi- 
ciently difcriminated. His Chearfulnefs is 
without levity, and his Penfivenef& without 

0^3 ^ ^^P^" 
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afperity. I know not whether the charadlcrs 
are kept fufficiently apart. No mirth can, 
indeed, be found in his melancholy ; but I am 
afraid that I always nacet fbiiie melancholy in 
his mirth. They are two nobl? efforts of 
imazination. 

The greateft of his juvenile performances 
Is ^tMaJk of Comusi in wl^ich may very 
plainly be difcovered the dawn or twilight of 
p0radife Lo/i^ Milton appears to have formed 
v«ry early that iyftem of didion, and mode 
of vcrfc, which his maturer judgement ap- 
proved, and from which he never c?n^ea- 
voured nor defired tp deyi^tCt 

Nop does Comus afJbrd* only a fpecimen of 
his language ; it exhibits likewife his power 
of defpription, and his vigour of fentimept, 
employed in the praise ?ind defence of virtue. 
A work more truly poetical is rarely found ; 
allufions, iniages, and dcfcriptive epithets, 
embellifli almoft every period with layiih de- 
coration. As a feries of lines, therefore, it 
may be confidered as worthy of all the ad* 
miration with which the votaries have re- 

ceived it. 
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As a drama it Is deficient. The aftlon is 
not probable. A Mafque, in thofc parts 
where fupernaturaL intervention is admitted, 
muft indeed be given up to all the freaks of 
imagination ; but, fb far as the a£tion is 
merely human, it ought to be reafonable, 
which can hardly be faid of die conduct: of 
the two brothers; who, when their fifter 
finks with fatigue in a pathlefs wildernefs, 
wander both away together in fearch of ber- 
ries too far to find their way back, and leave 
a helplefs Lady to all the fadnefs and danger 
of fblitude. This however is a defeft over- 
balanced by Its convenience. 

What deferves more reprehenfion is, that 
the prologue fpoken in the wild wood by the 
attendant Spirit is addrefled to the audience ; 
a mode of communication fo contrary to thf 
nature of dramatick reprefentation, that no 
precedents can fupport it. ^ 

The difcourfe of the Spirit is too long ; an 
objection that may be made to almoft all the 
following fpeeches : thsy have not the fprite- 
linefs of a dialogue animated hy reciprocal 

0^4 con* 
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contention, but feem rather declamations de- 
liberately compofed^ and formally repeatod, 
on a moral qupftion. The auditor therefore 
liften3 as to a ledure, without paffion, with- 
out anxiety* 

The fbng of Corpus has airinefs and: jol- 
lity; but, what may recommend. Milton*S; 
morals as well as h;s poetry, the invitations 
to pleafure are fo general, that they excite no 
diftindt images of corrupt enjoyment, and 
take no dangerous hold on the fancy. 

The following folilpquies of Comus and, 
the Lady are elegant, but tedious The fong 
muft owe much to the voice, if it ever can 
delight. At lad the Brothers entcF, witl)^too 
much tranquillity ; and whep they have 
feared left their fifter (hould be in danger, 
anjd. hoped that (he is not in danger, the 
Eldf r makes a fpeech in praife of chaftityj^ 
and the Younger finds how fine it. is to be a 
philofopher. 

Then defcends the Spirif in f^^rm of a 
^epherd ; and the Brother, inftead- of being 
in hafte, to afk his help, praifes his filling, 
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and enquires his bufinefs in that place. It is 
remarkable! that at this interview the Bro 
ther is taken with a fhort fit of rhyming. 
The Spirit relates that the Lady is in the 
power of Comus ; the Brother moralifes again ; 
and the Spirit makes a long narration, of no 
ufe becaufe it is falfe, and therefore unfuitable 
to a good Being. 

In all thefe parts the language is poetical, 
and the fentiments are generous; but therein 
. fomething wanting to allure attention. 

The difpute between the Lady ajid Comn^ 
is the moil animated and af&dting fcene of 
the drama, and wants nothing but a^ bpiker 
reciprocation of objections and replies, to in- 
vite attention, and detain it. 

Th6 fbngs are vigorous, and full of image* 
ry ; but they are harfh in their didion, and 
not very mufical in their numbers. 

. Th4DUghout the whole^ the figures are too 
boldy and the language too luxnriant for dia^ 
logue. It is a drama. in the epic fiyle, i&cle^ 
gantly. fpleudid, anditedioufly*tt]ilni£tiveL 

The 
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The Sonnets were written In diSerent parts 
of Milton's life, upon different occafions. 
They deferve not any particular criticifm ; 
for of the beft it can only be faid, that they 
are not bad ; and perhaps only the eighth and 
the twenty-firft are truly entitled to thisflen- 
der commendation. The fabrick of a fon-^ 
net, however adapted to the Italian language, 
has never fucceeded in ours, which, having 
greater variety of termination, requires the 
rhymes to be often changed. 

Thofe little pieces may be difpatched with- 
out much anxiety ; a greater work calls for 
greater care, I am now to examine Paradife 
Lofi ; a poem, which, confidered with refpeft 
to defign, may claim the firft place, and with 
refpeA to performance the fecond, among the 
produdions of the human mind. 

By the general confent of criticks, the firft 
praife of genius is due to the writer of an 
cpick poem, as it requires an aiiemblage of 
all the powers which are fmgly fufficient for 
other compoiitions. Poetry is the art of 
uniting pleafure with truth, by calling ima- 
gination to the lielp of reaibn, Epick poetry 

undertakes 
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undertakes to teach the moft important truths 
by the moft pleafing precepts, and therefore 
relates fome great event in the moft afFefting 
manner. Hiftory muft fupply the writer 
with the rudiments of narration, which he 
ipuft improve and exalt by a nobler art, ani- 
mate by dramatick energy, and diverfify by 
retrofpedlion and anticipation ; morality muft 
teach him the exa£); bounds, and different 
fliades, of vice and virtue : from policy, and 
the praftice of life, he has to learn the dis- 
criminations of character, and the tendency 
of the paflions, cither fingle or combined; 
and phyfiology muft fupply him with illuf- 
trations and images. To put thefe materials 
to poetical ufe, is required an. ioiagination 
capable of painting nature, and.realizing fic- 
tion. Nor is he yet a poet till he has attained 
the whole fextenfion of his lajiguage, diftin- 
guifhed all the delicacies of phrafe, and ail 
the colours of words, and learned to adjuft 
their different founds to all the varieties of 
liietrical modulation. 

Bolfu is of opinion that the poet^s firft 
work is to find a morale which his fable is 
afterwards to illuftrate and efbblifh. This 

feems 
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{eems to have been the proce{$ only of MU- 
ton ; the moral of other poems is incideatab 
and confequent ; in Milton's only it is tSeor 
tial and intrinfick. His pus po& was the naioft 
u&ful and the moft arduous; to vindicate tb§ 
ways of God to man ; to ihew the rea£>nable- 
oefs of religion^ ajid the neceiiity of obe« 
^nce to the Divine Law. 

To convey this mor^^ there muft be ^fablt^ 
9^ narration artfully conftrudbed, ib as to eai« 
cite curiofity, and furpri^e* e]|pe£bation. la 
this part of his work, Milton muft be con« 
fbiTed Go have equalled every othei« poet. He 
has involved in his account of the Fall of 
Mun the events which preceded, and thofe 
that were to follow it : he has interwdven 
the whole fyftem of theology with fuch pro- 
priety, that every part appears to be nece{^ 
fary ; and fcarcely any recital is wi(hed ihorter 
for the fake of quickening, the progrefs of the 
main a£lion. 

The fubjeft of an epick poem is naturally 
an event of great import^ce. That of Mil- 
ton is not the deftru£tion of a city, the c^n- 
duft of a cojony, or the foundation of an 

empire. 
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empire. His fubje^ is the fate of worlds, 
the revolutions of heaven and of earth ; re- 
bellion againft the Supreme King, raifed by 
the higheft order of created beings ; the over- 
throw of their hoft, and the punilhnient of 
their crime; the creation of a new race of 
leaibnable creatiires ; their original happinefs 
and innocence, their forfeiture of immorta* 
bty, and their reftoration to hope and peace. 

Great events can be haftened or retarded 

» 

only by perlbns of elevated dignity. Bt€oti 
the greatnefs difplayed in MSlton's poem, all 
other greatnefs iftnrinks away. The weakefl: 
of his agents are the higheft and nbbleft of 
human beings, the ori^nal patents of man« 
kind ; with whofe aftions the elements con>> 
fented; on whofe reditude^ or deviation of 
will, depended the ftate of terreftrial nature^ 
and the condition of all the future inhabitants 
of the globe. 

Of the other agents in the poem^ the chief 
are fuch as it is irreverence to name on flight 
occafions. The reft were lower powers ; ' 

—of 
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—-of which the leaft c6uld wield 
Thofc elements, atid arm him with the foroe 
Of all their regions ^ 

powers, which only the controul of Omni- 
potence reftrains from laying creation waftc, 
and filling the vaft expanfe of fpajce with rula 
and confulion. To difplay the motives and 
actions of beings thus fuperiour^ fb far as 
human reafbn can examine them, or human 
imagination reprefent them, is the taik which 
this mighty poet has undertaken and pcr^ 
fo/med* 

jhi the examination of epick poems much 
Speculation is commonly employed upon the 
cbaraSlers. The charaGcrt in the Paradije 
Lojf^ which admit of examination, are thofc 
of angels and of man ; of angels good and 
evil ; of man in his innocent and finful ftate. 

Aniong the allgels, the virtue of Raphael 
is mild and placid, of eafy condefcenfion and 
free communication ; that of Michael is regal 
and lofty, and, as may. feem, attentive to the 
dignity of his own nature. Abdiel and Ga^ 
briel appear occafionally, and aft as every in* 
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cident requires ; the folitary fidelity of Abdiel 

is very amiably painted. 

« 

-Of the evil angels the charaflEers are more 
diverfified. To Satan, as Addiiba obferves, 
fuch fentiments ai:e given as fuit the mojl 
exalted and mojl depraved being. Milton has 
been cenfured, by Clarke, for the impiety 
which fometimes breaks from Satan's mouth. 
For there are thoughts, as he juftly remarks, 
which no obfervation of charafter can juftify, 
becaufe no good man would willingly per- 
mit them to pafs, however' tranfiently, 
through his own mind. To make Satan 
fpeak as a rebel, without any fuch cxpreffions 
as might taint tl>e reader's imagination, was 
indeed one of the great difficulties in- Mil* 
ton's undertaking, and I cannot but think 
that he has extricated, himfelf with great 
happinefs. There is in Satan's fpeeches little 
that can give pain to a pious ear. The lan- 
guage of rebellion cannot be the fame with 
that of obedience. The malignity of Satan 
foams in haughtinefs and obftinacy ; but his 
cxpreffions arc commonly general, and no 
otherwife ofFenfive than as they are wicked. 

5 The 
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The other chiefs of the celeftial teb6l:Hort 
tre very judicioufly difcriminated in the 
firft and fecond books; and the ferocious 
charafter of Moloch appears, both in thb 
battle and the council, with- exad con- 
fiftency. 






To Adam and to Eve are given, during 
their innocence, fuch fentiments as inno- 
cence can generate and utter. Their love is 
pure benevolence and mutual veneration ; 
their repafts are without luxury, and their 
diligence without toil. Their addrefles to 
their Maker have little more than the voice 
6f admiration and gratitude. Fruition left 
them nothing to aflf, and Innocence left them 
nttthitog to fear. 

But with guilt enter diftruft and* difcord, 
mutual accufation, and ftubbom felf-defence ; 
they regard each other with alienated minds, 
and dread their Creator as the avenger of 
their tranfgreflion. At lafl: they feek flielter 
in his mercy, foften to repentance, and melt 
ia fupplication. Both before and after the 

Fall, 
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i^all, the fuperiority of Adam is diligently 
fuftained» * 

Of the -^ joable and the marvellous^ two 
parts of a vulgar epick poem, which im- 
merge the critick in deep confideration, the 
Paradife Lojl requires little to be faid. It 
contains the hiftoiy of a miracle, of Creation 
and Redemption ; itdifplays the power and 
the mercy of the Supreme Being ; the pro- 
bable therefore is marvellous, and the marvel* 
lous is probable. The fubftance of the narra- 
tive is truth ; and a.s truth allows no choice, 
it isi like neceffity, fuperior to rule. To the 
accidental or adventitious p^rts, as to every 
thing human, fome flight exceptions may be 
made. But the main fabrick is immovably 
fupported* 

It is juftly remarked by Addifon, that this 
poem has, by the nature of its fubje^l, the 
advant^e above all others, that it is univer- 
ially and perpetually interefting. All man- 
kind will, through all ages, bear the fame 
relation to Adam and to Eve, and muft par- 
take of that .good and evil which extend to 
themfclves. 

Vol; I. R Of 
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Of the machinery^ fo called from SioV cc%i 
/xij%ay?^, by which is meant the occaiional 
uiterpofition of fupernatural power, another 
fertile topick of critical remarks, here is no 
room to fpeak, becaufe every thing is done 
under the immediate and vifible direftion of 
Heaven ; but the rule is fo far obferved, that 
no part of the a£lion could have been accom- 
pliflied by any other means. 

Of epifodes^ I think there dre only two, 
contained in Raphael's relation of the war in 
heaven, and Michael's prophetick account of 
the changes to happen in this world. Both 
arc clofely connefted with the great action ; 
one was oeceiTary to Adam as a warning, 
the other as a confolation. 

To the compleatnefs or integrity of the 
defign nothing can be objected ; it has 
diftinftly and clearly what Ariftotle requires, 
a beginning, a middle, and an end. There 
Is perhaps no poem, of the fame kngtk» 
from which fo little can be taken without 
apparent mutilation. Here are*^o funeral 
games, nor is there any long defcriptioiv of a 

fiii^ld. 
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fiiield. The fliort digreiCons at the begld'* 
hing of the third; feventh, and ninth books^ 
might doubtlefs befpared; but fuperfluiticg 
fo beautiful, who would take away ? or whd 
does hot'wifh that the author of the Iliad had 
gratified fucceeding ages with a little know- 
ledge of himfelf ? Perhaps no paflages are 
more frequently or more attentively read 
than thofe extrinfick paragraphs ; and, fince 
the end of poetry is pleafure, that cannot be 
unpoetical with which all are pleafed. 

The queftions, whether the aftion of ths 
poem be ftriftly one^ whether the pbem can 
be properly termed heroick^ and who is the 
hero, are raifed by fuch readers as draw their 
principles of judgement rather froni booki 
than from reafon. Milton, though he inti- 
tuled Paradife Loji only a poem^ yet ' calls it 
hinafelf berotck fong\ Dryden, petulantly 
and indecently, denies the.heroifmof Adam, 
becaufe he was overcome ; but there is no 
reafon why the hero fhoilld not be unfortu- 
nate, except eftablilhed praftice, fince fuccefs 
and virtue do not go neceffarily together. 
Cato is the hero of Lucan ; but Lucan's au- 
thority will not be fufFered by Quintilian to 

R:& decide* 
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decide. However, if fuccefs be neceflary, 
AdamV deceiver was at laft cruflied ; Adam 
was reflored to his Maker^s favour, and 
therefore may fecurely xefume his human 
rank. 

After the fchemc -and fabrick of the poem, 
fiiufl be coniidered its component parts, the 
ientiments and the didion. 

The fmthnents, as exprcflive of manners^ 
or appropriated to charaders, are^ for the 
greater part, unexceptionably juft» 

Spl^idid pafTages, containing leflbos of 
morality, or precepts of prudence, occur 
felc^m* Such is the original formation of 
this poem, that as it admits no human man* 
ners till the Fall, it can give little affiftance 
to human conduct Its end is to raiie the 
thoughts above fublunary cares or pleafures* 
Yet the praife of that fortitude, with which 
Abdiel maintained his lingularity of virtue 
againft the fcorn of multitudes, may be ac» 
commodated to all times ; and Raphael's re^ 
proof of Adam's curiofity after the planetary 
motions, with the anfwer returned by Adan^ 

may 
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may be confidently oppofed to any rule of life 
which «jy poet has tfelivered. • 

The thoughts which are occafionally 'called 
forth in the progrefs, are fuch as Could only 
be produced by an imagination in the highe]^ 
4egree fervid and aftive^ to which na^teriafe 
were fupplied by inceffant fiudy.and un4«iiite^ 
curiofity. The heat of Milton's mind might 
be faid to fublimate his leaming^ tO throifcr 
off ittto his work the fpirit of -fcienOe j iMjftui>* 
gled with its grofler parts. 

He had confidered creation in its whole 
extent, and his defcriptions are therefore 
learned* He had accuftomed his kiaagina-^ 
tion to urjreftrained indulgence^ and his con- 
ceptions therefore were extenfive. - The cha^ 
radleriilick quality of his poem is fublimity. 
He fometimcs defcends to the elegant, but 
his dement is the great. He can occaiianaK 
ly inveft himfelf with grace ; but his natural 
port is gigantick loftinefs *. He can pleafe 
when pleafure is required ; but it is his pecq- 
liar power to aftonifli, 

• Algarotti terms it gigantefca fublimita Mlhoniana» 
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He fecms to have been well acqusdnted 
with his own genius, and to kn6w what it 
was that Nature had bcftowed upon him qaorc 
bountifully than upon others 5 the power of 
difplaying the vaflr, illuminating the fplendid, 
enforcing the awful, darkening the gloomy, 
and aggravating the dreadful: he therefore 
chpfe a fiijbieft on which too much could not 
\>e faid, cm which he might tire his fancy 
without the cenfurp of cxtravagapce. 

The appearances of nature, and the occur- 
rences of life, did not fatiate his appetite of 
greatnefs, To paint things as they are, re- 
quires a minute attention, and employs tha 
memory rather than the fancy, Milton's de- 
light was to fport in th(5 wide regions of pof* 
fibility J reality was a fc^sne too narrow for 
.his m^nd. He fent his faculties out upon 
difcovery, into worlds where only imagina- 
tion can travel, and delighted to form new 
modes pf exiuence, and furnifli fentiment and 
adlion to fuperior beings, to trace the coun* 
fels of hell, or accompany the choirs of 
jieaven. 
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But he could not be always in other 
worlds : he muft fometimes revifit earth, and 
tell of things vifible and known. When he 
cannot raife wonder by the lublimity of his 
mind, he gives delight by its fertility. 

Whatever be his fubjeft, he never fails to 
fill the imagination. But his images and 
dcfcriptions of the fcenes or operations of 
Nature do not feem to be always copied from 
original form, nor to have the freflmefs, raci- 
nefs, and energy of immediate obfervation. 
He faw Nature, as Dryden exprefles it, through 
' the fpeSlacIes of books ; and on moft occa(ions 
calls learning to his affiftance. The garden 
of Eden brings to his mind the vale of Ennd^ 
where Proferpine was gathering flowers. Sa- 
tan makes his way through fighting ele- 
ments, like Argo between the Cyahean rocks, 
or Ulyjlfes between the two Sicilian whirlpools, 
when he fhunned Cbarybdis on the larboard. 
The mythological allufions have been juftly 
cenfured, as not being always ufed with 
notice of their vanity; but they contribute 
variety to the narration, and produce an al- 
ternate exercife of the memory and the fancy. 

R 4 Hi* 
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His iimiiies are lefs numerous, and sfiorei 
various, than thofe of his prede^eflbrjs. But 
he docs not confine himfelf within the licnits 
of rigorous comparifon : his great exceUenoe 
is amplitude, and he expands the adventitious 
image beyond the dimenfions which the oc- 
cafion required. Thus, comparing the (hicld 
of Satan to the orb of the Moon, he crowds 
the imagination with the difcovery of the 
tdeicDpe, and ail the wonders which the 
telefcope difcovers. 

Of hie iporal fentiments it is hardly prai& 
to affirm that they excel thofe of all other 
poets ; for this fupeiiority he was indebted to 
Jiis acquaintance with the facred writings. 
The ancient epick poets, wanting thf light 
pf Revelation, were yery unikilful teachers 
of virtue : their principal chara6ker$ may be 
great, but they are not amiable* The reader 
tnay rife from their works with a greater de- 
gree of aiSlive or paffive fortitude, and Ibme-r 
times of prudenqe ; but he will be able to 
parry away few precepts of jufUce, and none 
of mercy. 

From 
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Psom the Italian wrkesrs it appears^ that 
(he advantages of even Qhriftian knowledge 
aaay be poflefled in v^in. Arjafto's pravitf 
IS generally known ; and though the Delii 
foeranci ofjtrufalem may be confideped as t 
^red fubje£t^ the poet has been very fpar^g 
^pf nioral inflru^on. 

In Mtlton every line breathes fandity of 
thought, and purity of mann^^, except-whem 
^he train of the narration vequif^s the Intro- 
4u<£tio4 of the rebrilious fpirits ; and even 
they arc compelled to acknowledge their fub- 
jedion to God, in fuch a manner as excites 
|:eyerence, and confirms piety. 

Of human beings there are but two ; but 
thofe two are the parents of mankind, vene- 
^ble before their fall for dignity and inno- 
cence, and amiable after it for repentance 
•and fubmiiSon. In their firft ftate their af- 
ledion is tender without weaknefs, and their 
piety fublime without prefumption. When 
they have finned, they fhew how difcord bc- 
^ns in natural fraUty, and how it ought to 
Ceafe ip mutual forbearance ; how confidence 

of 
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of the divine favour is forfeited by fin, and 
how hope of patrdon may* be obtained by 
penitence and prayer. A ftate of innocenoe 
we can only conceive, if indeed, in our pre* 
feat milery*, it be poffible to conceive it ; but 
the fentimentS' and woiihip proper to a fallen 
end offending boiog,* we hav^ all to learn, as 
we have all to praftife^ : 

The poet, whatever be done, is always 
great.. Our prpgenitors, iii their, firfl: ftate^ 
converfed with angels ; even when folly and 
iin had degraded them^ they had not in their 
humiliation tbi port of mean juitprs ; and they 
rife again to reverential regard, when we fin^ 
that their prayprs were heard. 

As human paflions did not enter the world 
before the Fall, there is in the Paradijk Loji 
little opportunity for the pathetick ; but what 
little there is has not been loft. That paflion 
which is peculiar to rational nature, the an- 
guifli arifing from the confcioufnefs of tranf- 
greffion, and the horrours attending the fenfe 
of the Divine Difpleafure, are very juftly de- 
fcribed and forcibly impreffed. But the paf- 
flons are moved only oq one occaiion ; fubli- 

mity 
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mity is the general and prevailing quality in 
this poem; fublimity varioufly modified, 
fometimes defcriptiye, fometimes argument 
tative^ 

The defers and feults of ParaSfe Lofi^ 
for faults and defefts every work of man 
muft, have, it is the bufinefs of impartial 
criticifm to difcover. As, in difplaying the 
excellence of Milton, I have not made long 
quotations, becaufe of fele&ing beauties there 
had been no end, I fhall in the fame general 
manner mention that which feems to deferve 
cenfure; for. what Englifliman can take de- 
light in tranfcribing paffages/ which, if they 
leffen the reputation of Milton, diminifh in 
Ibme degree the honour of our country ? 

^ The generality of my fcheme does not ad- 
mit the frequent notice of verbal inaccura- 
cies ; which Bentley, perhaps better ikilled in 
grammar than in poetry, has often found, 
though he fometimes made them, and which 
he imputed to the obtrufions of a revifer 
whom the author's blindnefs obliged him to 
employ. A fuppofition ralh and groundlefs, 
|f he thought it true ; an4 vile and perni- 
cious, 
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clous, if, as is faid, he ia private allowed it 
to be falfe. 

The plan of Paradife Lojl has this incon-* 
venicnce, that it comprifes neither human 
actions nor human manners* The man and 
woman who a<!^. and fuffer, are in a flate 
which no other man or woman can ever 
know. T])e reader finds no tranfa6Uon in 
which he can be engaged ; beholds no con- 
dition in which he can by any effort of ima- 
gination place himfelf ; he has» thereforOi 
little natucai curiofity or fynxpathy* 

We af I, indeed, feel the effects of Adam*9 
diibbedience ; we all fin like Adam, and like 
him muft all bewail our offences ; we have 
refUefs and infidious enemies in the £illen 
angels, and in the bleifed fpirits we have 
guardians and friends ; in the Redemption of 
mankind we hope to be included : and in the 
defcription of heaven and hell we are fiirely 
interefled, as we are all to refide hereafter 
either in the regions of horror or of blifs* 

But thefe truths are too important to be 
new ; they have been tai^ht to our infancy ; 

they 
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they have mingled with our folitary thoughts 
and familiar converfation^ a(ad are habitually 
interwoven with the whole texture of life. 
Being therefore not new, they raife no unac* 
cuflomed emotion in the mind; what we 
knew before, we cannot learn ; what is not 
unexpefted, cannot furprife. 

Of the ideas fuggefted by thefe awful 
fcenes, from fome wq recede with reverenccj^ 
except when ftated hours, require their aflS>-^ 
ciation ; and from others we fhrink with hor- 
ror, or admit them only as falutary inflic- 
tions, as counterpoifes to our interefts and, 
pafHons* Swh images rather obftruit the 
career of fancy than ijicitQ it, 

Pkafure and terrour arc indeed thegenuint 
fources of poetry ; but pqeOcal pleafure muft 
be fuch as human imaginat^n can at kail 
conceive, and poetical terrour fuch as human 
ftrength and fortitude JOiay combat; The 
good and. evil of Eternity are too pwderou? 
for the wings of wit ; the mind finks- und^ 
them in paffive helpleffnefs, conteht with 
calni. belief and humble adoratioQ. 

z Known 
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Known truths, however, may take a dif- 
ferent appearadce, and be conveyed to the 
mind by a new train of intermediate images. 
This Milton has undertaken^ and performed 
with pregnancy and vigour of mind peculiar 
to himfelf. Whoever confiders the few ra- 
dical pofitions which the Scriptures afForded 
him, will wonder by what energetick opera- 
tion he expanded them to fuch extent^ and 
ramified them to fb much variety, reftrained 
as he was by religious reverence from licen- 
tioufnefs of fidlion. 

Here is ft full difplay of the unitfed force 
of ftudy and genius ; of a great accumulation 
of materials, with judgement to digeft, and 
fancy to combine them : Milton was able- to 
feleft from nature, or from ftory, from an- 
cient fable, or from modern fcience, whatever 
could illuftrate or adorn his thoughts. An 
accumulation of knowledge impregnated his 
mind, fermented by ftudy, and fublimed bj 
imagination. 

It has been therefore faid, without an in* 
decent hyperbole, by one of his encomiai^s^ 

that 
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that in reading Paradife Loft we read a book 
of univerfal knowledge^ 

But original deficienee cannot be fupplied^ 
The want of human intercft is always felt, 
Paradife Loft is one of the books which the 
reader admires and lays down, and forgets to 
take up again- Its perufal is a duty rather 
than a pleafure. We read Milton for inftruc- 
tion, retire harrafled and overburdened, and. 
look elfewhere for recreation ; we defert our 
inafler, and feek for companions^ 

Another inconvenience of Milton^s defign 
is, that it requires the defcription of what 
cannot be defcribed, the agency of fpirits. 
He faw that immateriality fupplied no images, 
and that he could not (how angels afting but 
by inftruments of aft ion ; he therefore in- 
veiled them with . form and matter. This, 
being necelTary, was therefore defenfible; 
and he (hould have fecured the confiftcncy of 
his fyftcm, by keeping immateriality out of 
light, and enticing his reader to drop it from 
his thoughts. But he has unhappily per- 
plexed his poetry with his philofophy. His 
infernal and ccleftial powers are fometinKS 

pure 
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pure fjpirit, and ibmetimes animated body« 
When Satan walks with his lance upon the 
burning marls ^ he has a body ; when, in his 
padage between hell and the new world, he 
is in danger of finking in the vacuity, and is 
fupported by a guft of rifing vapours, he has 
a body ; when he animates the toad, he feems 
to be mere fpirit, that can penetrate rnatter 
at pleafure; when \i^ ftarts up in bis own 
Jhapej he has at leafl a determined form ; and 
when he is brought before Gabriel, he has a 
fptar andajhieldy which ha had the power of 
hiding in the toad, though the arms of the 
contending angels are evidently material. 

The vulgar inhabitants of Pandasmonium, 
being incorporeal fpirit Sy are at large ^ though 
without number J in a limited fpace; yet in 
the battle, ^en they were overwhelmed by 
mountains, their armour hurt thienx> crujhed 
in upon their fubftance^ now grown grofs by 
Jinning. This likewife happened to the un- 
corrupted angels, who were overthrown the 
foonerfor their arms, for unarmed they might 
eafily as fpirits have evaded by contra£lion% 
or remove. ^\ti\ as fpirits they are hardly 
fpiritual ; for contraction and remove are 

images 
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lixiages of matter ; but if they could have 
eicaped without their armour, they might 
liave efcaped from it, and left only the 
empty cover to be battered. Uriel, when he 
rides on a fun-beam, is material $ Satan is 
material wheii he is afraid of the prowefs o^ 
Adaxiii 

The confufion of ipirit and matter which 
pervades the whole narration of the war of 
heaveh fills It with incongruity ; and the 
book, in Which it is related, is, I believe^ the 
favourite of children, and gradually negledted 
is knowledge is increafed. 

After the operation of immaterial agents, 
which cannot be explained, may be conii- 
dered that of allegorical perfons, which have 
no feal exiflence. To exalt c^ufes into agents, 
to inv6ft abf{ra£t ideas with forrn, and ani^ 
mate fheiii with a£(ivity, has always been 
the right of poetry. But ftich airy beings 
are, for the liioit part, fuffered only to do 
their natural office, and retire. Thus Fame 
tells a tale, and Vi(Slory hovers over a general, 
or perches on a {landard ; but Fame and 
Victory can do no more. To give them any 

Vol. I. S real 
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real employ meut, or afcribe to them any 
material agency, is to make them allegorical 
no longer, but to fliock. the mind by afcribing 
cffefts to non-entity. In the Prometheus of 
^Ichylus, we fee Violence and Strength^ and 
in the Alcejlis of Euripides^ we fee Death ^ 
brought irpon the ftage, all as aftive perfons 
of the drama ; but no precedents can juftify 
abfurdity. 

Milton*s allegory of Sin and Death is un- 
doubtedly faulty. Sin is indeed the mother 
of Death, and may be allowed to be the por- 
trefs of hell ; but when they flop the jour- 
ney of Satan, a journey defcribed as real, and 
when Death oflers him battle, the allegory 
is broken. That Sin and Death (hould have 
(hewn the way to hell, might have been al- 
lowed ; but they cannot facilitate the paifage 
by building a bridge, becaufe the difficulty of 
Satan*s paflage is defcribed as real and fenfible, 
arid the bridge ought to be only figurative. 
The hell afligned to the rebellious fpirits is de- 
fcribed as not lefs local than the refidence of 
man*. It is placed in Ibme diftant part of 
fpace, feparated from the regions of harmony 
and order by a chaotick wafte and an unoc- 
cupied 
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4sbpkd vacuity ; but Sia and Death Worked 
ixp^.mo/f o( 4iggregated foil^ cemented with 
Mjpbaltus.i t work too bulky for ideal arcbite£t$. 

This junikilful jtllegory appears to me oncj 
bi the grcateft faults of the poem ; and to this 
there was ilo temptatiodi^ but the author's 
i^iuion of its beauty^ 

To the conduft of the narrative Ibttie objec- 
tions may be made« S^tanis with great ex- 
pectation broi^t before Gabriel in Paradile^ 
and is fufFered to go away uomolefled* The 
creation of man is.reprefented as the confe- 
quence of the vacuity left in heaven by the 
expulfion of the rebels ; yet Satan mentions 
It as a report rife in heaven before his dqpajr- 
ture, 

< 

To find feiltiments for the ftate of inno^ 
cence, was very difficult ; and fomething of 
anticipation perhaps i$ liow and then difco- 
vered. Adam's difcourfe of dreams f^ems 
hot to be the fpeculation of a new-created 
being. I know not whether hts ftnfwer %o 
the angel's reproof for curiofity does not want 
fomething of propriety : it is the fpeech of a 

S % man 
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man acquainted with many other men. Some 
philofophical notions, efpccially when thephi- 
lofophyis falfe, might have been better omitted. 
The angely in a comparifbn, fpeaks of timorous 
deefi before deer were yet timorons, and be- 
fore Adam could underfland the comparifon« 

Dryden remarks, that Milton has ibme 
fiats among his elevations. This is only to 
fayi that all the parts are not equal. In every 
work, one part muft be for the fake of others ; 
a palace muft have pailages ; a poem muft 
have traniitions. It is no more to be required 
that wit fiiould always be blazing, than that 
the fun fhould always fland at noon. In a 
great work there is a viciflitude of luminous 
and opaque parts, as there is in the world a 
fucceffion of day and night. Milton, when 
he has expatiated in the fky, may be allowed 
'£xnetimes to reviiit earth; for what other 
author ever fbared fb high, or fuftained his 
flight fb long ? 

Milton,' being well verfed in the Italian 
poets, appears to have borrowed often from 
them ; and, as every man learns fomething 
from his. companions, his defire of imitat- 
ing 
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tng Ariofto*s levity has difgraced his work 
with the Paradifi of Fools ; a fidion not in 
itfelf ill-imagined, but too ludkrrous for its ^. 
place. : 

His play on words, in which he delights • 
too often ; his equivocations, which Bentley 
endeavours to defend by the example of. the * 
ancients ; his unneceiTary and ungraceful ufe 
of tehns of art ; it is not neceflary to mention, 
becaufe they are eafiiy remarked, and gene<^ ^ 
rally cenfured, and at laft bear fo little pro« ■ 
portion to the whole, that they fcarpely dci» 
ferve the attention of a critick, 

Such are the faults of that wonderful per-!* 
fbrmance Paradlfe Lofi ; which he who can 
put in balance with its beauties mui^ be con-r 
iidered not as nice but as dull, as lefs to be 
cenfured for want of candour, than pitied for 
want of fenfibility, . 

Of Paradife Regained^ the general judges 
ment feems now to be right, that it is in 
many parts elegant, and every-whereinftruc-r. 
tive. It was nx)t to be fuppqfed that the wri- 
ter of Paradife Juoji could ever write without 

S3 gr^^^t 
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great cflfiifions of fency, and exalted* preoepig 
ofwifiiom* The bafis oi Faradifo Regained \% 
narrow ; a dialof^e without a&ion can mever 
pleafe like an union of the narrative and dra- 
matick powers^ Had this pojsm been written 
not by Milton, but by fbme imitatoHr, it 
.would have claimed and received univerfal 
praife, 

. If Para^ff Regained has been too much 
depreciated) Sampfcn Agoniftes ha$ in requital 
been too much admired. It could only be 
by long prejvjdice, and the bigotry of learning, 
that MiltQn cquld prefer the ai^cient trage*? 
dies, with their encyiiEibrance of a chorus, tq 
^he exhibitions of the French and £nglifl> 
flages ; and it is only by a blind confidence 
in the reputation of Milton, that a drama 
can be praifed in which the hitermediate parts 
have • neither caufe nor confequence, ixeithe^ 
^aften nor retard the cataftrophe. 

In this tragedy are however many par? 
ticulac beauties, many juft fentiments and 
ftriking lines ; but it wants that power of at^ 
tra<3:ing the attention which-ti well- connected 
plan produces. 

Milton 
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Milton would not have excelled in drama- 
tick writing ; he knew human nature only in 
tlie grofs, and had never ftudied the ihades of 
character, nor the combinations of concurring, 
or the perplejfity of contending paffions. He 
had read much, and knew what books could 
teach ; but had mingled little in the world, 
jind was deficient in the knowledge which 
experience muft confer. 

Through all his greater works there pre- 
vails an uniforrrj peculiarity of DtSiiotij. a 
mode ahd caft of expreffion which bears little 
refemblance to that of any fornier writer, 
and which is fo far removed from common 
ufe, that an unlearned reader, when he firft 
opens his book, fiijds himfelf furprifed by 3 
new language. 

This novelty has been, by thofe who can 
find nothing wrong in Miltqn, imputed to 
his laborious endeavours after words fuitable 
to the grandeur of bis ideas. Our language^ 
fays Addifon, funk under him. But the truth 
is, that, both in profe and verfe, he had 
^rmed his ^"^Xt by a perver fe and pedantick 

S 4 principle. 
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principle. He was defirous to ufe Engliih 
words with a foreign idiojn. This in all hi$ 
profe is difcovered and condemned ; for there 
judgment operates freely, neither foftened by 
the beauty, r^or awed by the dignity of his 
thqngjits ; but fuch is the power of his pgetry, 
that his call is obeyed without refift^nce, the 
reader feels himfelf in captivity to a higher 
and a nobler mind, and criticifm (inks in ad- 
miration^ 

Milton's ftyle was not modified by his fub^ 
jc6t : what is fliown with greater extent io 
Paradife Lojl^ may be found in Comus. One 
fource of his peculiarity was bis familiarity 
with the Tufcan poets : the di(poiition of hi$ 
words is, I think, frequently Italian ; per^ 
haps fpipetixnes combined wj^h other tongues. 
Of him, at laft, n^ay be fai4 what Jonfoi^ 
fays of Spenfer, that he wrate no language^ 
but has formed what Bm^I?^ calls a Babylonijh 
piale£lj in itfelf harfh and barbarous, but 
made by exalted geniug, ^nd extenfive learn- 
ing, the vehicle of fo muqh inflrudlion and 
fo much pleafure, that, like other loyersj^ wc 
^nd grace iv^ its deforna^ty, 

Whatr 
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Whatever be the faults of his diclion, he 
cannot want the praife of copioufnefs and 
variety : he wa3 mafter of his language in its 
£ull extent; and has feleded the melodious 
lyords with fuch diligence, that from his book 
alone the Art of Englifli Poetry might be 
lisarned* 

After his diflion, fomething muft be faid 
of his verjificatlon. T^he meafure^ he fays, Is 
the Englijh heroick verfe without rhyme. Of 
this mode he had many examples among the 
Italians^ aijd fome in his own country. The 
Earl of Surry is faid to have tranflated one 
of Virgil*? books without rhyme; and, be- 
iides our tragedies, a few fhort poems had 
appeared in blank verfe ; particularly one 
tending to re.cpncile the nation to Raleigh's 
wild attempt upon Guiana, and probably writ- 
ten by I{.aleigh himiplf^ Tliefe petty per- 
formances cannot be fuppofed to have much 
influenced Mil ton, who more probably took 
|iis hint from Trifmo-s halia Liberate ; and, 
finding blank verfe eafier than rhyme, was 
defirpus of perfuacJing himfcLf that it is 
better. 

Rbyme^ 
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Rbym^y he fays, and fays truly, is no necef- 

Jary adjunSi of true poetry. But perhaps, of 

poetry as a mental operation, metre ormufick 

is no neceffary adjunft : it is however by the 

mufick of metre that poetry has been difcri- 

minated in all languages ; and in languages 

melodioufly conftru6:ed, by a due proportion 

of long and fhort fyllables, metre is fufficient. 

But one language cannot communicate its 

rules to another : where metre is fcanty and 

impcrfeft, fome help is neceffary. The mu- 

iick of the Englilh heroick line ftrikes the 

ear fo faintly tliat it is eafily loft, unlefs all 

the fyUables of every line co-operate toge-^ 

ther : this co-operation can be only obtained 

by the prefervation of every verfe unmingled 

with another, as a diftinft fyftem of founds i 

and this diftinftnefs is obtained and p refer ved 

by the artifice of rhyme. The variety of 

paufes, fo much boafted by the lovers of 

blank verle, changes the meafuresof an Eng- 

lifli poet to the periods of a declaimer ; and 

there are only a few Ikilful and happy readers 

of Milton, who enable their audience to per-? 

ccive where the lines end or begin, Blank 

verje^ 
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verftr &id dib iBgeruous Critidk, feinis to kg 
virfi anfy to the eye. 

Poetry may fubfift without rhyme, but 
EnglKh poetry will not often pleafe ; nor can 
rhyme ever be fafely fpared but where the 
fubjed is able to fupport itfelf. Blank verfe 
makes fome approach to that which is called 
tYic lapidary Jiyle\ has neither the eafinefs of 
profe, nqr the melody of numbers, and there- 
fore tires by long continuance. Of the Ita- 
lian writers without rhyme, whom Milton 
alleges as precedents, not one is popular; 
what reafoa could urge in its defence, has 
})een cpnfuted by the ear, 

4 

But, whatever be the advantage of rhyme, 
I cannot preyail on myfelf to wifti that Mil- 
ton had been a rhymer ; for I cannot wifli 
his work tp hp other than it is ; yet, like 
other heroes, he js to be admired rather than 
imitated, E[e that thinks himfelf capable 
of aftpnifliing, may write blank verfe ; but 
thofe that hope only to pleafe, muft conde- 
fcend to rhyme. 

Tli« higheft praife of genius Is original 
invention. Milton cannot be faid to have 

con- 
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contFived the ftru^ure of an epick poem, 
and therefore muft yield to that vigour and 
amplitude of mind to which all generations 
smift be indebted for the art of poetical nar- 
ration, for the texture of the fable, the va- 
riation of incidents, the interpofition or dia- 
logue, and all the ftratagems that furprife 
and enchain attention* But, of all the bor- 
rowers from Homer, Milton is perhaps the 
leaft indebted. He was naturally a thinker 
for himfelf, confident of his own abilities,, 
and difdainful of help or hindrance : he did 
not refufe admiffion to the thoughts or images 
oif his predcceflbrs, but he did not feek 
them. From his contemporaries he neither 
courted nor received fupport ; there is in his 
writings nothing by which the pride of other 
authors might be gratified, or favour gained ; 
no exchange of praife, nor fglicitation of 
fupport. His great works were j)erformed 
under difcountenance, and in blindnefs, but 
difficulties vaniflied at his touch; he was 
born for whatever is arduous ; and his work 
is not the greatefl: of heroick poems, only be^^ 
caufe it is not the firft, 

BUTLER. 
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/^F the great author of Hudibras there is 
a life prefixed to the later editions of his 
poeniy by an unknown writer, and therefore 
of difputable authority ; and fome account is 
incidentally given by Wood, who confeffes 
the uncertainty of his own narrative ; more 
however than they knew cannot now be learn- 
ed, and nothing remains but to compare and 
cx>py them. 

SAMUEL BUTLER was born in 
the parifh of Strenfliam in Worcefterfliire; ac- 
cording to his biographer, in 1 6 1 2 ; but Mr. 
'Longueyille, the fon of Butler's principal 
friend, informed the author of the " General 
Dictionary'* that he was born in 1 600. 
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His father's condition is varioufly rcprcfetff-» 
ed. Wood mentions him as competently 
wealthy ; but the other fays he was an hotteft 
farmer with fome fmall eftate, who made a 
(hift to educate his fon at the grammar 
fchoolof Worceftcr, under Mr. Henry Bright, 
from whofe care he removed for a fhort 
time to Cambridge ; but, for want of money, 
was never made a member of any colle^ 
Wood leaves us rather doubtful whether he 
went to Cambridge or Ojcford ; but at laft 
makes him pafs iix or feven yeafs at Cain- 
hridge, without knowing in what hall or 
college : yet it can hardly be ittiaguied that 
he lived fo long in either imiveriity^ but a» 
belonging fo one houfe or another ; and it is 
f(ili lefs likely that he could have fo long 
inhabited a place of learning with fo little 
jdiftinAton as to leave his relidence un« 
certain^ 

Wood has his inforn>ation^ from his brother, 
whoic narrative placed him at Cambridge, 
in oppefition to that of his neighbours which 
fcnt him to Oxford. The brother's feems 
the beft authority, till, by confeffing his 
1 inability 
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mabiirtf to tell hk hall dr college, lie giV6§ 
reafon to fufpedt that he was refolved to 
beftow on him an academical education ; but 
durft not name a college, for fea): of de« 
te^lion* 

« 

H* was for fbme tihie, accdrditog to thd 
author of his Life, clerk to Mr. JefFerjrs of 
Earl's-Groom in* Worcefterfhire, an etoinent 
juiUce of the peace. In his fervicd he had 
not only leifure for ftudy, but for recfeation : 
his amufemeftts were mufick and painting ; 
and the reward of his pencil Was the friehd- 
Ihip of the celebrated Cooper. 

He was afterwards admitted into the fami-' 
ly of the Gountefs of Kent, where he had th* 
ufe of a library ; and fo much recommended 
himfelf to Selden, that he was often employed 
by him ifi literary bufinefs. Sblden, as is 
well known, was Aeward to the Countefs, 
and is fuppofed to have gained much of his 
wealth by managing her eftate. 

In what chara^er Butler was admitted 
into that Lady's fervice, how long he con- 
tinued in it, and why he left it, is, like 

Vol* L T tho 
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the other incidents 6f his life, utterly un- 
known. 

The viciffitudes of his condition placed 
him afterwards in the family of Sir Samuel 
Luke, one of Cromwell's officers. Here he 
obferved fo much of the chara^er of the 
feilaries, that he is faid to have written or 
begun his poem at this time ; and it is likely 
that fuch a defign would be formed in a place 
where he faw the principles and practices of 
the rebels, audacious an^ undiiguifed in the 
confidence of fuccefs. 

At length the King returned, and the time 
came in which loyilty hoped for its reward. 
Butler, however, was only made fccretary 
to the Earl of Carbury, prefident of the prin* 
cipality of Wales ; who conferred on him the 
ftewardfhip of Ludlow Caflle, when the Court 
of the Marches was revived. 

In this part of his life, he married Mrs. 

Herbert, a gentlewoman of a good family; 

and lived, fays Wood, upon her fortunci 

having fludied the common law, but ne^^er 

4 praftifcd 
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J)raftifed it. A fortune (he had, fays his bio-* 
grapher, but it was loft by bad fecurities* 



In 1 663 was publiihed the fifft part, con- 
taining three cantos, of the poem of Hudi- 
bras, which, as Prior relates, was made 
known at Court by the tafte znd influence of 
the Ear*! of Uorfet. When it was known, it 
Was neceflarily admired : the King quoted^ 
the courtiers ftudied, and the whole party of 
the royalifts applauded it. Every eye watched 
for the golden fliower which was to fall upon 
the author, who certainly was not without 
his part in the general expe^atioii. 

In 1664 the fecbnd part appeared; the 
curiofity of the nation was rekindled, and the 
writer was again praifed and elated, fiut 
jpr^fe was his whole reward. Clarendon, 
fays Wood, gave him reafon to hope far 
** places and femploymdnts of Value and ere* 
" dit ;" but no fuch advantages did he cvei* 
obtain. It is reported, that the King once 
gave him three hundred guineas ; but of this 
temporary bounty I find Uo proof* 

T 2 Wood 
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Wood relates that he was lecretaiy to 
Villiers Duke of Buckmgham, whea he was 
Chancellor of Cambridge : this Is doubted by 
the other writer, who yet allows the Duke 
to have been his frequent bepefador. That 
\)qth thefe accounts are falfe there is reafba 
to fu{peft, from a ftory told by Packe, in his 
accQunt of the Life of Wycherley, and from 
fome verfes which Mr. Thyer has publifhed 
in the author's remains^ 






Mr. Wycherley/' fays Packe, ** had al- 
ways laid hold of an opportunity which 
offered of reprefenting to the Duke of 
" Buckingham how well Mr. Butler had de* 
** ferved of the royal family, by writing hia 
" inimitable Hudibras ; and that it was a re- 
** proach to the Court, that a perfon of his 
" loyalty and wit (hould fufFer in obfcurity^ 
*^ and under the wants he did. The Duke 
** always feemed to, hearken- to him with at* 
" tention enough; and, after fome time, un« 
^' dertook to. recommend his pretenfions to 
** his Majefty, Mr. Wycherley, in hopes tp 
** keep him fteady to his word, obtained of 
*' his Grace to name a day, when he mi^ht 
2 . " intro^ 
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^* introduce that modefl and unfortunate poet 
** to his new patron. At laft an appoint- 
ment was made 9 and the place of meeting 
was agreed to be the Roebuck. Mr. But- 
let and his friend attended accordingly: 
•< the Duke joined them ; but, is the d — 1 
^^ would have it, the door of the room where 
•* they fat was open, arid his Grace, who 
•♦ had feated himfelf near it, obferving a 
" pimp of his acquaintance (the creature tooi 
•* was a knight) trip by with a brace of La- 
•* dies, immediately quitted his engagement, 
** to follow anothet kind of bufinefs, at 
which Ji€ was more ready than in doing 
good offices to men of dcfert ; though no 
•* one was better qualified than he, both in 
** regard to his fortune and underftanding, to 
" protect them ; and, from that thne to the 
** day of his death, poor Butler never found 
" the leaft ejSe£t of his promife !** 

Such is the ftory. The verfes are written 
with a degree of acrimony, filch as negleft 
and difappointment might naturally excite ; 
and fuch as it would be hard to imagine But- 
ler capable of expreffing againft a man who 
had any claim to his gratitude. 

T 3 Notwith- 
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Notwithftanding this difcouragement and 
iiegleA, he flill profecu(ed his defign; and 
in 1678 publifhed the third part, whiph fHU 
leaves the poem imperfe<^ and abrupt. How 
jnuch mpre he originally intended, or with 
what cyents the aAion was to be concluded, 
it i§ vain to conjecture. Nor can it be thought 
ftrange that he (hould flop here, however un* 
expeftedly. To write without reward is fuf- 
ficiently unpleafing; ^nd, if his birth be 
placed right by Mr. J-iongueville, he had now 
arrived at an age when he might well think 
it proper to be ii) jeft no longer. 

He died in 1680; and Mr. Longueville, 
having uniuccefs fully folicitexi a fubfcription 
for his interment in Weftminfter Abbey, 
burii^d hun at his own coft in the church- 
yard of Covent Garden. Dr. Siipon Patrick 
read the fervice. 

About fixty years afterwards, Mr. Barber^ 
a printer. Mayor of London, and a friend to 
Mr. Butler's principles, beftowed on him a 
^iionument in Weftminfter Abbey, thus in- 
Icribed : 

M.S. 
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M. S. 

SAMUELIS BUTLER I, 

Qui Strenfl^amia in agro Vigom. nat, 16 12, 

obiit Lond. i68o. 

Vir dofltiis imprimis, accr, integer ; 

Opcribus Ingcnii, non item pr«miis, fodix : 

Satyrici apud nos Carminis Artifex egregius ; 

Quo fimulatc. Religionis Larvam detraxit, 

Et Perduellium fcekra liberrime exagitavit : 

Scriptonim in fuo genere. Primus et Poftremus. 

Ne, cui vivo decrant fere omnia^ 

Deeffet etiam mortuo Tumulus, 

Hoc tandem pofito marmore, curavit 

Johannes Barber, Cviis Londinenfis^ 1721. 

After his death were publifhed three fmall 
volumes of his pofthumous works : I know 
not by whom collected, or by what authority 
afcertained; and, lately, two volumes more 
have been printed by Mr. Thyer of Manchef- 
tcr, indubitably genuine. From none of thefe 
pieces can his life be traced, or his chara£ter 
difcoverdd. Some vcrfes, in the laft collec- 
tion, fliew him to have been among thofe 
who ridiculed the inftitution of the Roval 
Society, of which the enemies were for fome 
time very numerous and very ^acrimonious, 
for what reafon it is hard to conceive, fincc 

T 4 the 
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the philofophcrs profeffed not to advance doc-r 
trines, but to produce f^dls; and the moft 
zealous enemy of innovation muft adcoit the 
gradual progrcfs of experience, however he 
jnay oppofe hypothetical texnerity. 

Jn this miJft t>f pbfcmity pafled the life of 
Butler, a man wbofe name can only perifi^ 
with his language. The date of his birth i^ 
doubtful ; the mode and place of his educar 
tion are unknown ; the events of his life are 
varioufly related ; and all that can be. tol^ 
^ith certainty is, that he was poor. 



THE poem of Hudibras i$ q^e of thpj^ 
Ipompofitions of whjch a nation niay juiUji 
boafl ; as the im^es which it exhibit^ arQ 
domeftick, the fentiments unborrowed and 
linexpe£led, and the Arain of di^ion or^nal 
^nd peculiar. We muft not, however, fufiei: 
the pride, which we; afllime as the country- 
tpea of Butler, to make any encroachment 
upon juftice, nor appropriate thofe honours 
which others have a right to ihare. The. 

poem 
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poem of Hudibras is not wholly B^nglifh ; the 
prigmal idea i3 to be found in the Hiftor}r of 
pon Qmxote j a book to which a miqd of 
^e greateft ipQwers m^^ Ipe indebted without 
^igrace. 

Ceryaxite^ f^tvf $ a maq, who having, by 
the incefl^nt perufal of incredible tales, fub- 
jelled hi; underftanding to his im^ifationt 
and familiarifed his mind by pertinacious me* 
dotation to think of incredible eiient; and 
icene& pf impoflible exiflence, goes out in the 
pride qf knighthood, to redrefs wrongs, and 
defend virgins^ to refcue captive princeiles, 
and tumble ufurpers from their thrones ; at* 
tended by a fquire, whofe cunning, too low 
for the fufpicion of a generous mind, enables 
him often to cheat his mafter. 

The hero of Butler is a Prefbyterian Jufr 
fice, who, in the confidence of legal au- 
thority, and the rage of zealous ignorance, 
ranges »the country to reprefs fuperftition and 
cqrred abufes, accompanied by an Indepen- 
dent Clerk, difputatious and qbftinate, with 
whom he often debates, but never conquers 

Cervantes 
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« 

Cervantes had fo much kindnefs for Don 
Quixote, that^ however he cmbarrafles hita 
with abfurd diftreffes, he gives him fo much 
fcnfe and virtue as may preferve our efteem : . 
wherever he is, or whatever he does, he is 
made by matchlefs dexterity commonly ridi- 
culous, but never contemptible. 

But for poor Hudibras, his poet had no 
teiidernef^ : he chufes not that any pity 
ihould be ihewn or refpeft paid hvn: he 
gives him up at once to laughter and con- 
tempt, without any quality that can digaify 
or protect him. 

In forming the charafter of Hudibras, and 
defcribing his perfoii and habiliments, the 
author feems to labour with a tumultuous 
confufion of diffimilar ideas. He^had read the 
hiftory of the mock kuights-errant ; he 
knew the notions and manners of a preflxy-. 
terian magiftrate, and tried to unite the ab- 
furdiries of both, however diftant, in one 
perfonage. Thus he gives him that pedaii- 
tick oflentatlon of knowledge which has no 
rt^lation to chivalry, and loads him with mar- 
tial 
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tujt} encumbrSnces that cati.add nothing ta 
his civil dignity. He fends him out a cola- 
nelHngy and yet never brings him within 
fight of war. 

If HudibraiB be confidercd as the reprefen- 
tative of the prefbyterians, it is not eafy to 
fay why his weapons fliould be reprefented as 
ridiculous or ufelefs ; for, whatever judgement 
might be pailed upon their knowledge or their 
arguments, experience had fufficiently ihown 
that their fwords were not to be defpifed. 

The hero, thus compounded of fwaggerer 
and pedant, of knight and juftice, is led 
forth to aftion, with his fquire Ralpho, au 
Independant enthufiaft. 

Of the contexture of events planned by 
the author, which is called the adion of the 
poem, fince it is left imperfect, no judgement 
can be made. It is probable, that the hero 
^as to be led through many lucklefs adven- 
tures, which would give occafion, like his 
attack upon the bear and fiddle^ to expofe 
the ridiculous rigour of the fedaries ; like 
his encounter with Sidropliel and Whacum, 

to 
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to make fuperftition and credulity contemp- 
tible ; or, like hip recourfc to the low retailer 
of the law, difcover the fraudulent prai^iceg 
of different profeffions» 

What feries of events he would have for^ 
med, or in what manner he would have 
rewarded or punifhed his hero, it is now vain 
to conjefture. His work muft have had, as 
it feems, the defed which Dryden imputes to 
Spenler ; the aftion could not have been one ; 
there could only have been a fucceffion of 
incidents, each of which might have hap- 
pened without the reft, and which could 
not all co-operate to any fingle conclu^ 
lion. 

The difcontinuity of the action riiight 
however have been eafily forgiven, if there 
had been adtion enough ; but I believe every 
reader regrets the paucity of events, and com^ 
plains that in the poem of Hudibras, as in 
the hiftory of Thucydides, there is more 
faid than done. The fcenes are too feldom 
changed, and the attention is tired with long 
converfation. 



It 
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It is indeed much more cafy to forpi dia- 
logues than to contrive adventures. Every 
pofition makes way for an argument, and 
every obje^Jlion didlates an anfwer. When two 
difputants are engaged upon a complicated 
and extenfive queftion^ the difficulty is not 
to continue, but to end the controverfy. But 
whether it be that we comprehend but few of 
the poffibilities of life, or that life itfelf af- 
fords little variety, every man who has tried 
knows how much labour it will coft to form 
fuch a combination of circumflances, as Ihall 
have at once the grace of novelty and credibi- 
lity, and delight fancy without violence to 
reafbn. 

« 

Perhaps the dialogue of tliis poem is not 
perfect. Some power of engaghig the atten- 
tion might have been added to it, by quicker 
reciprocation, by feafonable interruptions, 
by fudden queftions, and by a nearer ap- 
proach to dramatick fpritelinefs ; without 
which, fiftitious fpeeches will always tire, 
however fparkling with feutences, and how- 
ever variegated with allufions, 

The 
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The great fburce of pleafure is vanety. 
tJniformity muft tire at laft, though it bcf 
tiniformity of excellfence. We love to ex-* 
pefl: ; and, wheii expeftatioii is difappointed 
Or gratified, we want to be again expelling. 
For this impatience of the prefent, whoever 
would pleafe, muft make provifion. The 
fldlful writer irritat, tnulcet^ makes a due 
diftribution of the ftill and animated parts. 
It is for want of this artful intertfexture, arid 
thofe neceflary changes, that the whole of ^ 
book may be tedious, thdtigh all the parts 
are praifed. 

If unexhauftible wit could give pefpefual 
pleafure, no eye would ever leave half-read 
the work of Butler ; for what poet has ever 
brought fo many remote images fo happily 
together ? It is fcarcely poffible to pertife a 
page without finding forae aflbciation of 
images that was never found before. By the 
firft paragraph the reader is amufed, by the 
next he is delighted, and by a few fiiore 
{Irained to aftohiftiment ; but aftoniftiment is 
a tollibme pleafure : he is foon weary of 
wondering, and longs to be diverted. 

Omnia 
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Omnia vult belle Matho dicere^ die aliquando 
Etbenej dicneutrum^ die aliquando male. 

Imagination is ufelefs without knowledge ; 
nature gives in vain the power of combina- 
tion, unlefs ftudy and obfervation fupply ma- 
terials to be conibined. Butler^s treafures of 
knowledge appear proportioned to his ex- 
pence : whatever topick employs his mind, 
he (hews himfelf qualified to expand and il- 
luftrate it with all the acceflbries that books 
can furnifh : he is found not only to have 
travelled the beaten road, but the bye-paths 
of literature ; not only to have taken general 
furveys, but to have examined particulars 
with minute infpedlion. 

If the French boaft the learning of Ra- 
belais, we need not be afraid of confronting 
them with Butler. 

But the moft valuable parts of his per- 
formance are thofe which retired ftudy and 
native wit cannot fupply. He that merely 
makes a book from books may be ufeful, but 
can fcarccly be great. Butler had not fuf- 
fercd life to glide befide him unfeen or un- 

obferved. 
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obferyed. He had watched with great dili- 
gence th^ operations of human nature^ and 
traced the effefts of opinion^ humdiir, Inte- 
reft, and'paffion. From fuch remarks pro- 
ceeded that great number of fententious 
diftichs which have paffed into converfation, 
and are added as proverbial axioms .to the 
general, ftock of practical knowledge. 

When any work has been viewed and ad- 
mired, the firft queftion of intelligent curio- 
fity IS, how was it performed? Hudibras 
was not a hafty effiifion ; it was not produced 
by a fudden tumult of imagination, or a (hort 
parpxyfm of violent labour. To accumulate 
fuch a mafs of fentiments at the call of acci- 
dental defire, or of fudden neceflity, is be- 
yond the? reach and power of the moft active 
and compi'ehenfive mind, I am informed by 
Mr. Thyer of Manchefter, the excellent edi- 
tor of this author's reliques, that he could 
fliew (bmething like Hudibras in prbfe. He 
has in his pofl'effion the« common-place book, 
in which Butler repofited, not fuch events or 
precepts as are gathered by reading ; but fuch 
remarks, iimilitudes, allufions, aifemblagesi 
or inferences, as occafion prompted, or medi- 
tation 
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tation produced; thofe thoughts that were 
generated in his own mirid, and might be 
ufefully applied to fome future purpofe* Such 
is the labour of thofe who write for iirimot- 
tality* 

But human works are not cafily found 
without a perifliable part. Of the ancient 
poets every reader feels the mythology tediouS 
and oppreflive. Of Hudlbrksj the ihanners, 
being founded on opinions, are temporary and 
local, and therefore become evexy day lefs in-^ 
telli^ble, and lefs ftrikingi What Gicero fays 
ttf philofbfihy 15 trile likewife of wit and 
humour, that " time fefFdces the fictions of 
<< opinion^ ahd confirms the detetriiinations 
" of Natuffe." Such mintiejfS as depend upon 
{landing rcktidns and general paffidn^ are co- 
extended with the race of niaii ; but thofe 
modifications of llfe^ aiid peculiarities of {^rac^ 
tlce, whifeh a!*c the progeny Of ertor dnd per- 
vetfcnefsi or at beft of fome accidental in-^ 
fluence or tranfient perfuafion, muft jperifh 
tvith their piarentd; 

Much therefore of that humdut which 

tranfported the laft centuiy with merriment 

WoL.h ' U is 
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is loA: to VLSy who do not know the (bur {b« 
lemnity, the fullen fuperftition, the gloomy 
morofenefs, and the ftubborn fcruples of the 
ancient Puritans ; or, if we Knew them, de- 
rive our information only from books, or 
from tradition, have never had them before 
our eyes, and cannot but by recollection and 
ftudy underftand the lines in which they are 
fatirifed. Our grandfathers knew the pi<Ehire 
from the life ; we judge of the life by con- 
templating the pifturc. 

It is fearcely poffibld, in the regularity and 
compofure of the prefent time, to image the 
tumult of abfurdity, and clamour of contra-* 
diftion, that perplexed doftrinc, and difturbed 
both publick and private quiet, in that age^ 
when fubordination was broken, and awe waa 
hifled away; when any unfcttled innovator 
who could hatch a half-formed notion pro- 
duced it to the publick; when every oiaa 
might become a preacher, and almoft every 
preacher could coiled a congregation. 

The wifdom of the nation is very rea- 
fon^bly fuppofed to refide in the parliament. 
What can be concluded of the lower claffes 

of 
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bf the people, when in one of the parlia- 
ments fumrrioned by Crortiwell it was ferioufly 
propofed^ that all the records in the Tower 
fhould be burnt, that all memory of things 
pad (houid be effaced, and ^that the whole 
lyftem of life ihould commence anew ? 

We have never been witnefles of animod- 
ties excited by the ufe of minced pies and 
plumb porridge; nor fecii with what abhor- 
rence thofe who could eat them at all other 
times of the year would (hrink from them in 
Decemben An old Puritan, who was alive 
in my childhood, being at one of the feafts 
of the church invited by a neighbour to par- 
take his cheer, told him, that, if he would 
treat him at an alehoufe with beer, brewed 
for all times and feafoils, he (hould accept his 
kindnefs) but would have none of his fuper* 
ftitious meats or drinks* 

One of the puritanical tenets was the il* 
legality of all games of chance ; and he that 
reads Gataker upon Lots^ may fee how much 
learning and reafon one of the firft fcholars 
of his age thought neceffary, to prove that 

\] 2 it 
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it was no crime to throw a die, or play at 
cards, or to hide a (hilling for the reckoning. 

Aftrology, however, againft which fo much 
of this fatire is diredtcd, was not more the 
folly of the Puritans than of others. It had 
in that time a very extenfive dominion. Its 
predi^ions raided hopes and fears in minds 
which ought to have rejected it with con- 
tempt. In hazardous undertakings, care was 
taken to begin under the influence of a pro-^ 
pitious planet ; and when the king was pri- 
ibner*in Carilbrook Caftle, an aftrologer was 
confulted what hour would be found mod 
favourable to an efcape. 

What efFe£t this poem had upon the pub- 
lick, whether it fhamed impofture or re- 
claimed credulity, is not eafily determined* 
Cheats can feldom ftand long againft laugh- 
ter. It is certain that the credit of planetary 
intelligence wore faft away; though fome 
men of knowledge, and Dry den among them, 
continued to believe that conjunctions and 
oppofitions had a great part in the diftribu- 
tion of good or evil, and in the government 
of fublunary things. 

3 Poetical 
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Poetical AAion ought to be probable upon 
certain fuppofitions, and fuch probability as 
Burleique requires is here violated only by 
one incident. Nothing can (hew more 
plainly the neceffity of doing fomething, and 
the difficulty of finding fomething to do, 
than that Butler was reduced to transfer to 
his hero the flagellation of Sancho, not the 
moft agreeable fi£Hon of Cervantes; very 
fuitable indeed to the manners of that age 
and nation, which afcribed ,>vonderful effi- 
cacy to voluntary penances ; but fo remote 
from the pradice and opinions of the Hudlr 
braftick time, that judgement and iiriagjnation 
are ^Jike offended. 

The di<flion of this poem is groffiy fami- 
liar, and the numbers purpofely neglefted, 
except in a few places where the thoughts by 
their native excellence lecure themfelves from 
violation, being fuch as mean language can- 
not exprefs. The mode of verfification has 
been blamed by Dryden, who regrets that 
the heroick meafure was not rather chofen. 
To the critical fentence of Dryden the higheft 
reveiience would be due, were not his deci- 

U 3 fiws 
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fions often precipitate, and his opinions im- 
mature. When he wiflied to change the 
meafure, he probably would have been wil- 
ling to change- more. If ho intended thfk^ 
when the numbers were heroick, the didioii 
Ihould ftjli reniain vulgar, he planned a very 
heterogeneous and unnatural compofition. 
If he preferred a general ftatelinefs both of 
found and words, he can be only underftood 
to wi{h that Sutler h^ vindert^en a differ- 
ent woric. 

The njeafure 1$ quick, fpritely, and collo- 
quial, fuitable to the vulgarity of the words 
and the levity pf the fentiments. But fuch 
nun^bers and fuch diction pan gain regard 
only when they are ufed by a writer whole 
vigour of fancy and copioufnefs of knowledge 
entitle hirn to contempt of ornanaents, and 
who, in cqnfidenpe of the novelty and juft- 
nefs of his conceptions, can afford to throw 
metaphors and epithets away, To another 
that conveys common thoughts in carelef^ 
verfification, it will only be faid, " Pauper 
** videri Cinna vult, & eft pauper." The 
ineaning and didtion will be worthy of each 

Other, 
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other, and criticifm may juftly doom them to 
perifli together. • 

Nor, even though another Butler fliould 
arife, would another Hudibras obtain the 
fame regard. Burleique confifts in a difpro- 
portion between the ftyle and the fentiments, 
or between the adventitious fentiments and 
the fundamental fubjeft. It therefore, like 
all bodies compounded of heterogeneous parts, 
contains in it a principle of corruption. AU 
difproportion is unnatural ; and from what is 
unnatural we can derive only the pleafure 
which novelty produces. We admire it awhile 
as a ftrange thing; but, when it is no 
longer ftrange, we perceive its deformity. It 
is a kind of artifice, which by frequent repe* 
tition detefts itfelf ; and the reader, learning 
in time what he is to expeft, lays down his 
book, as the fpeftatox turns away from a 
fccond exhibition of tbofe tricks, of whigh 
the only ufe is to fhew that they can be 
played. 
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JOHNWILMOT, afterwards Earl of 
Rochefter, the fon of Henry Earl of Ro* , 
jcheftcr, better known by the title of Lord 
Wilmot, fo often mentioned in Clarendon^is 
Hiftory, was bora April lo, 1647, ^^ Ditch- 
ley in Qxford(hir£« After a grammatical edu-^ 
cation at the fchool of Burford» he entered 
9 nobleman into Wadham College in 1659, 
only twelve years old ; and in 1661, at four- 
teen, was, with fome other peribns of high 
rank, made mailer of arts by Lord ClarendoQ 
in perfon. 

He travelled afterwards into France and 
Italy ; aijd, at his return, devoted himfelf to 
a Court. In 1665 ^^ went to lea with 
^^udwicb^ 9nd d^in^i(hed himfelf at Bergen 
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by uncommon intrepidity; and the next 
fummer ferved ?gain on board Sir Edward 
Spragge, who, in the heat of the engage- 
ment, having a meflage of reproof to fend 
to one of his captains, could find no man 
ready to carry it butWilmot, who, in an 
open boat, went and returned amidfl the 
llorm of (hot. 

But his reputation for bravery was not laftr 
ing : he was reproached with {linking away 
in ftreet quarrels, and leaving his companions 
to ihift as they could without him; and 
Sheffield Duke of Buckingham has left a ftory 
of his refufal to fight him. 

He had very early an inclination to intern* 
pe ranee, which he totally fubdued in his 
travels ; but, when he became a courtier, he 
unhappily addifted himielf to diflblute and 
vitious company, by which his principles 
were corrupted, and his manners depraved. 
He loft all fenfe of religious reftraint ; and, 
finding it not convenient to admit the autho- 
rity of laws which he was refolved not to 
obey, fheltered his wickednefs behind infi- 
delity. 




*. T 
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As he excelled in that noify and licentious 
merriment tvhich wine incites, his compa- 
nions eagerly encouraged him in excefs, and 
he willingly indulged it ; till, as he confeiled 
to Dr. Bumet, he was for five years together 
continually drunk, or fo much inflamed by 
frequent ebriety, as in no interval to be maftcr 
of hioifelf. 

In this ftate he played many froHcks, which 
it is not for his honour that we (hould- re- 
member, and which are not now diftinSly 
known* He often purfued low amours in 
mean difguifesj and always afted with great 
exadnefs and dexterity the characters which 
he aflumed. 

He once erefted a ftage oil Tower-hill, 
and harangued the populace as a mounte- 
bank ; and, having made phyfick part of his 
ftudy, is faid to have prailifed it fuccefsfully. 

He was fo much in favour with Kiiig 
Charles, that he was made one of the gen^ 
tlemen of the bedchamber, and comptroller 
of Woodftock Park. 

Having 
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Having an aftlve and inquifitive mind^ he 
never, except in his paroxyfms*of intempe* 
ranee, was wholly negligent of ftudy: he 
read what U confidered as polite learning fb 
much, that he is- mentioned by Wck>d as the 
greateft fcholar of all the nobility. Some- 
times he retired mto the country, and amufed 
himfelf with writing libels, in which he did 
not pretend to confine himfelf -to truth. 

« 

His favourite author in French was Boileau, 
and in Englifh Cowley. 

Thus in a courfe of drunken gaiety, and 
grofs fenfualty, with intervals of ftudy per- 
haps yet more criminal, with an avowed con- 
tempt of all decency and order, a total dif- 
regard to every moral, and a refolute denial 
of every religious obligation, he lived worth- 
lefs and ufelefs, and blazed out his youth and 
his health in lavifh voluptuoufnefs ; till, at 
the age of one and thirty, he had exhaufted 
the fund of life, and reduced himfelf to a 
fiate of weaknefs and decay. 



At 
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At this time he was led to an acquaintance 
with Dr. Burnet, to whom he laid open with 
great freedom the tenour of his opinions, and 
the courfe of his life, and from whom he re- 
ceived fuch conviction of the reafbnablenefs 
of moral duty, and the truth of Chriftianity, 
as produced a total change both of his man* 
ners and opinions. The account of thofe 
falutary conferences is given by Burnet, in a 
book intituled, Some Pajfages of the Life and 
Death of John Earl gi^Rochefter ; . which the 
critick ought to read for. its elegance, the phi- 
Idftpher for its arguments, and the faint for 
its piety. It were an injury to the reader to 
offer him an abridgement. 

He died July 26, 1680, before he had 
completed his thirty-third year ; and was fo 
worn away by a long illnefs, that life went 
out without a ftruggle. 

Lord Rochefler was eminent for the vigour 
•f his colloquial wit, and remarkable for 
many wild pranks and fallies of extravagance. 
The glare of his general chai-after difFufed 
itfelf upon his writings ; the compoiitions of , 

a man 1 
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a man whofe name was heard fo often, were 
certain of attention, and from many readers 
certain of applaufei Thi$ blaBc of feputa- 
tion is not yet quite cxtingiiiflied ; and his 
poetry ftill retains fome fpletidour beyond 
that which genius has beflowed; 

Wood and Burnet give us reafon to believe^ 
that much was imputed to him which he did 
hot write* 1 know not by whom the original 
collection was made, or by what authority itsf 
genuinenefs was afcertained. The firft edi- 
tion was publiihed in the year of his deaths 
with an air of concealment) profefling in the 
title-page to be printed at Antwerp. 

Of fome of the pieces, however, there is 
no doubt. The Imitation of Horace's Satire, 
the Verfes to Lord Mulgrave, the Satire againft 
Man, the Verfes upon Nothings and perhaps 
fome others, are 1 believe genuine, and per- 
haps moft of thofe which the late colledioh 
exhibits* 

As he cannot be fuppofcd t6 haVe found 

leifure for any courfe of continued ftudy, hii 

pieces are commonly (hort, luch as toe fit of 

refolution would produce. 

His 
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fongs h4ve.n0 particular chara£ler: 
they tell^ liJte other fotigs, in fmooth and eafy 
language^ Of fddhi and. kindnefs, difmiflioii 
and defertion, abfence ^d inconftancy, with 
the common places of artificial courtihip* 
They are Ccunnionly fmooth and eafy; but 
have little nature, and little feiitiment 

His imitation of Horace on Lucilius is not 
indent or unhappy. In the reign of Charles 
the Second begdn that adaptation, which has 
iince been vecy frequent, of ancient poetry to 
prefent times.; and perhaps few will be (bund 
where the parallelifox is better prefetved than 
in this. The verfification is indeed fbme« 
times carelefs, but it is fometimes vigorous 
and weighty* 

m 

The ftrongef^ efibrt of his Mufe is his 
poem upon Nothing. He is not the firft who 
has chofen this barren topick for the boaft of 
his fertility. There is a poem called Nihil in 
Lfatin by Pajferat^ a poet and critick of the 
(ixteeuth century in France j who, in his own 
epitaph, exprefies bis steal iot good poetry 
thus : 

Vol. I. X — MoUiter 
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— Mollitcr ofla quiefcenc 
Sint modo canninibus iion onerata mails. ' 

', t 

' His works are not common, and thcrefiife 
I fhall^ fubjoin his verfes. 

» . • 

In' dxaAiining this perfbrmanc6, Nothmg 

muft be coniidered as having not only a ne* 
gative i>ut a kind of pofitive Agnification ; as, 
I nbed liot fear thieves, I hoiV^' nothing i and 
hothing is a very powerftil protedor. In the 
firft part of the fentencc it is taken native- 
ly ; in the fecond it is taken pofitively, as an 
agent. In one of Boifeau's lines it was a 
queftioh, whether he fliould ufe ^ rknfaire^ 
or a ne rienfaifey and the firft was preferred, 
bfecaule it gave rien a fenfc in fomc fort pofi- 
tive. Nothing can be a fubjeft.only in its 
pofitive fenfe, and fuch a fenfe is given it in 
the firft line : 

Nothings thou elder brother cv*n to Ihade. 

In this line, I know not whether he does not 
allude to a curious book de Umbra^ by Wo» 
werus, which, having told the qualities of 
Sbade^ concludes with a poem in which are 
thefe lines : 

Jam 
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Jam priQiim tcmm* irali Ais circcrnlpice chuftrir 
Sufpenfam totam, decus admirabik mundt 
Terrafque tra&ufqtie maris^ campofque liquentes 
Aeris^ 6r yafti laqueata palatia cocU^^ 
Omnibm txMBkA prior. 

The poKirive ienie is generally prefexved^ 
with great ikilV throi^h the whole poem $ 
thou^ fometimes, in a fuboTdinate leti&y the 
negative fwtbing is ioju^iciouily mingled. 
I^aflerat oonlcnmds the two fenies» 

Another of his moft vigorous pieces is his 
Lampoon on SirCarScroop, who, in a poem 
called Tht Fraiji of SatirCf had fome lines 
likethefe*: 

'He whacan pnfh iato a midnight fray 
His brave companion^ and then rUn scway> 
Leaving him to be murderM in the ftreet. 
Then put it off with fome buffi>on conceit ; 
Him^ thus diihonour'd, for a wit you own^ 
And court him as top fidler of the town. 

This was meant of Rochefter, and drew 
from him thofe furious verfes; to which 

* I quote from mcmoiy. 

X X Sqroop 
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Scroop made in reply an epigram^ ending 
with thefe lines : 

r*. 

Thou canft hurt no man's fame with thy ill word ; 
Thy pen is full as harmlefs as thy fword. 

, * Of the fatire againft Man, Rochefter. cfan 
ooly claim what remains when all Bdileau^s 
part is taken away* : - . .. 

In all his works them.iSifprightliiiBfs and 
vigour, and every where may be found tokens 
of a mind which ftudy might have carried 
to. excellence; and what more.eaa be ex* 
pitted from a life fpent in oftentatious con- 
tempt of regularity, and ended before the 
abilities of many other men began to be 
difplayed ? 
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Foetna CI. V. Joakkis Passer atii^ 
Regii in Academia Parifienli Profeilbris. 

Ad ornatiffimum virum erricum memmiitm, 

Janiis adefty feftae pofcunt fua dona Kalendse, 
Munus abeft feftis quod po/Sm ofierre Kalendis. 
Siccine Caftalius nobis exaruit humor ? 
Ufque ade6 ingenii nollri eft exhaulla facultas, 
Immunem ut videat redeuntis janitor anni ? 
Quod nufquam eft, potius nova per veftigia qua&ram. 

Ecce autem partes dum fele verfat in omnes 
Invenit mea Mufa kihil^ ne defpice munus. 
Nam NIHIL eft gemmis, nihil eft pretiofius auro. 
Hue animumi hue igitur vultus adverte benignos : 
Res nova narratur quas nuin audita priorum^ 
Auibnii & Graii dixerunt caetera vates, 
Aufbnie indiAum nihil eft Grscasque Camcsnas. 

E coelo quacunque Ceres fua profpicit arva, 
Aut genitor liquidis orbem compleditur ulnis 
Oceanus^ nihil interitus & origihis expers. 
Immortale niiIil, nihil omni parte beatum. 
Quod fi hinc majeftas & vis divina probatur, 
Num quid honore dedm, num quid dignabimur 

aris ? 
t^onfpe&u lucis nihil eftijucundius alma?, 
Vcre NIHIL, NIHIL irriguo formofius horto, 
Floridius pratis, Zephyri clementius aura ; 
In bello fan&um nihil eft, Martifque tumultu : 
Juftum in pace nihil, vihTitti in foederc tutum. 

X 3 Felix 
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Felix cui nihil eft, (fuerant haec vota Tibullo) 
Non timet infidias : fures, incendia temoit : 
Solltcitas feqmtur nuUo fob judicc lites. 
Ille ipfe invidis qui fubjicit omnia fatis 
Zenonis fapiens, nihil admiratur & optat* 
Socraticique gregis fuit ifta fcientia quondam, 
Scire nihil, ftudio cpi nunc incumbitur unt. 
Nee qulcquam in ludo mavultdidiciflejuventus. 
Ad magnas quia ducit opes, & culmen hononun. 
Nofce NIHIL, nofces fcrtur quod Pythagorean 
.Grano haerere faba?, cui vox adjun^ negantis* 
MuUi Mercurio freti d^ce vifcera terras 
Fura Uquefaciunt (imul, & patrimonia mifcent, 
Arcano inftantes operi, & carbonibus atris, 
.Qui tandiem exhaufti daoinis, fra&ique laborey 
Invepii^nt atque inventum nihil ufque requininC» 
Hoc dimeti):! noo uUa decempeda poffit : 
Nee numeret Libycs numerum qui callet arense i 
£t Phcebo ignotum nihil eft, nihil altius aftris^ 
Tuque, tibi licet eximium fit mentis acumen, 
Omnem in naturam penetrans, & in abdita rerumy 
Pac( tua, Memmi, nihil ignorare yideris. 
Sole tamen nihil 6(t, ^ puro clarius igoe, 
Tange nihil, dicefque nihil fine corpore tangif 
Ceme nihil, cerni dices nihil abfque colore* 
Surdum audit loquiturqne nihil fine voce, vpUi^ 

que 
Abfque ope pennarum, & graditur fine cruribui 

ulUs. 
. Abfqu$:loco mptuquff nihjl per inane yagatun 

I Humano 
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Humano generi utilius nihil arte medendu 
Ne rhombos i^tur^ neu Theflala murmura tentet 
Idalia vacuum trajedus arundine pedius^ 
Neu legat Idaeo Di&eum in vertice gramen* 
Vulneribus faevi nihil auxiliatur amoris. 
Vexerit & quemvis trans moeftas portitor undas^ 
Ad fuperos imo nihil hiinc revocabit ab orca 
loferni nihil infledit pnecordia regis, 
Farcarumque colos, & inexorabile penfum. 
Obruta Phlegrsis campis Titanta pubes 
Fulmineo fenfit nihil efie potentius idhi : 
Porrigitur magni nihil extra moenia mundi : 
Diique nihil metuunt. Quid longo carmine plura 
Commemorem ? virtute nihil prseftantius ipfa, 
Splendidius nihil eft; nihil eft Jove denique 

majus. 
Sed tempus finem argutis imponere nugis : 
Ne tibi fi multa laudem mea carmina charta, 
De kihilo nihili pariant faftidia verfus« 
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.WENTWORTH DILLON, Earl 
of Rofcommon, was born in Ireland, 
during the lieutenancy of Strafford, who, 
beixig his godfather, give him his. own fur- 
name^ His father had been converted by Uflier 
to the protdftant religion % and when the popifh 
rebellion broke out, Str^fibrd, thipking the 
family in great danger from the. fury of the 
Irifh, fent for his godfon, and placed him 
iat hi$ own feat in Yorkihire, where he was 
inftrufted in Latin ; which he learned fb as 
to write it with purity and elegance, though 
he was ijever able Xq retain the rules of gram- 
mar. 

Such IS the account given by Mr. Fenton^ 
from whofe notes on Wgller mpft of this ac^ 

count 
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c6uQt muft be borrowed, though I know not 
whether all that he relates is certain. The 
inftru£ler. whom he afligns to Rofcommon is 
one Du Hall, by whom he cannot mean 
the famous Hall^ then an old man and a bi-> 
(hop. 

When the florm^ broke out upon Strafibrd, 
his houfe was a (helter no longer ; and Dil^ 
Ion, by the advice of Ufher, went to Caen, 
were the Proteftants had then an univerfity^ 
and continued his fludies under Bocbart. 

« 

Young Dillon, who was fent to ftudy 
under Bochart, and who is reprefented as 
having already made great proficiency in lite- 
rature, could not be more than nine years 
old. Strafford went to govern Ireland in 
1633, and was put to death eight years af- 
terwards. That he was fent to Caen, is cer- 
tain ; that he was a great fcholar^ may be 
doubted. ' . 

■ 

At Caen he is faid to ha\'e had fome preter- 
natural intelligence of his father^s death. 
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*' The. lord Rofcommon^ being a boy of 
ten ye&f s of age^ at Caen in Normandy, 
** one day iwas, as it • were* madly Qxtrava* 
♦* gant in playing, leaping, gcttipg .over 
^^ the tables, boards^ :&c. .He was yroat to 
♦* be fbber enough ; they, faid, God; grant 
^^ this bodes no ill-luck to him! In the heat 
** of this extravagant fift he cries out. My 
^* father js\ dead. A -fortnight t after,, news 
^^ came from Ireland that his father waer^^d*. 
^^ This account I had from Mr. KnoUes, 
•* who was his governor, and then ivith 
*• hixn,— fince fecretary to the carl of S,traf- 
^^ ford ;* and I haVe- heard his lord(hip's 
•• relations confirm •ihe fame.'* Aubrey's 
Mifcellanny. 

The prefent age is' very little iacUi|ed to 
favour any accounts of this kind, nor will 
the name of Aubrey much recommend it to 
credit : it ought not, however, to be omitted, 
becaufe better evidence of a fa£t cannot eafily 
be found than is here offered, and it muft be 
hy preferving fuch relations that we may at 
laft judge how much they are to be regarded. 
If we ftay to examine this account, we ihall 
4 fee 
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iee difficulties on both fides i here is a rela- 
tion of' a h&. given b^ a man who had no 
intereft to decei^e^ and who coiaid not be 
decelivod himfeif ;r and here is, on the other 
hand, a miracle which produces no tSkdt ; 
the order of nature it interrupted, Co difcover 
not a future but only a diftant event, die 
knowle^;e of which is of no ufe to him t^ 
whom it is revealed* Between dieie <£ffi* 
culties,' what way fliall be found ? Is reafbn 
or teftimony to be r6}e£ted ? I believe what 
Oibome fays of an appearance of fandlity 
ibay be applied to fuch impuifes ch* anticipa- 
tions as this : Z)c flot widfy JUgbt tbem^ be^ 
eOufe they rnay bt if'tie : but d$ mt eafify trufl 
tbm^ becau/e tbey maj befd^e. 

The fhte both of England and Ireland 
Was flit this time fuch, that he who was 
abfenf from ^ther country had very little 
temptation to return : and there^e Rof* 
common, when he left Caen» travelled into 
Italy, and amufed himfelf with its antiqui- 
ties, arid particularly with medals, in which 
he Required uncommmi 
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At the Reftorationy with the other fH^iidsr 
iff monarchy^ he came to Eoglaa^ly was 
iaade captaiti of the band of petiikxler^ afbd' 
leamed fo 6iuch of the diilblutenefs of the 
court, that he addicted himfelf immoderatttly 
to gaming, by which he was engs^ed in 
firequenC quarrek, and which undefobtedly 
brought upon him its ufual conaxnitants^ 
^xtfava^nce and diftrefa. 



\ • 



After fome time a difpute about fwtV6{ 
his eftate forced him into Ireland, whereihd 
was made.by the duke of Ormond captain df 
the guards, and met with an adveiitur^ thus 
related by Fenttm. 

^^ He was at Dublin as much as ever dif- 
^ tempered with the fame fatal afl^ion for 

ft 

•* play, which engaged him in one ad veil- 

* ture that wdl deierves to be related. At 

• he returned to his lodgings from a gaming- 
^ table, he was attacked in the dark by three 

* ruffians, who were employed to aflaffinate 
« him. The Earl defended himfelf with fo 

• much refolution, that he difpatched one of 
** the aggreflbrs ; whilft a gentleman, acctf 

<« dentally 
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«< dentally pafling that way, Interpo&d, and 
\^ difarjnoed another : the third • fecured . faim^ 
V ik^f^hy flight. This genetoua afliftant waa 
^ a difbanded officer, of a good family and 
«' fair reputation ; who, by what we call. the 
•* partiality of fortune, to avoid cenfuring the 
<* iniquities of the times, wanted even a plaift 
^< fuit of cloaths to make a decent appearance 
<* at the Caftle* But his lordihip, on this 
<^ occaiion, prefenting him to the Duke of 
*^ Ormond, with great importunity prevailed 
«< with his grace, that he might reiig^his 
^* poft of captain of :the guards to his friend } 
'^* which for about three 3rears the gentleman 
•^ enjoyedi and, upon his death, the dukt 
«^ returned the commifGon to his generous 
« benefaaor/' 

When he had finiihed his buHnefs, he re^ 
turned to London ; was made Mafter of thd 
Horfe to the Dutchefs of York ; and married 
the Lady Frances, daughter of the Earl of 
Burlington, and widow of Colonel Courteney. 

He now bufied his mind with literary pro- 
jeAs, and formed the plan of a fociety for 
refining our hnguage, and fixing its flaadard ; 
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in imitatm^ fays Fen ton ^ df tbofe iearned and 
polite Jbcietits with which be bad been ac* 
guainted abroad. In this defign his friend 
Diyden is faid to have aflifted him* 

The fame defign, it is well known, was 
revived by Dr. Swift in the miniftry of Ox- 
ford ; but it has never (ince been publickly 
mentioned) though at that time great expec-^ 
tations were formed by fome at leaft of its 
eftabliihment and its eife6ls« Such a ibciety 
might, perhaps, wiriwut much difficulty, be 
collected ; but that it would produce what is 
expe£ied from it, may be doubted* 

The Italian academy feems to have ob^^ 
tained its end. The language was r^ned, 
and fb fixed that it has changed but little* 
The French academy thought that they re- 
fined their language, and doubtlefs thought 
rightly ; but the event has not fliewn that 
they fixed it ; for the French of the prefent 
time is very diflerent from that of the laft 
century. 

In this country an academy could be ex- 
pected to do but little. If an academician's 
Vol; I. Y place 
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place were profitable, it wotild te given by 
intereft; if attendance were gratuitous^ it 
would be rarely paid, and no man would en- 
dure the leaft difguft. Unanimity is impof- 
iible, and debate would feparate the allembly. 

But Tuppofe the philological decree mad^ 
and promulgated, what would be its autho- 
rity ? In abfolute governments, there is fome- 
times a general reverence paid to all that has 
the fanftion of power, and the countenance 
of greatnefs. How little this is the ftate of 
our country needs not to be told. We live 
in an age in which it is a kind of publkk 
fport to refufe all relpe£l that cannot be en- 
forced. The edifis of an £ngli(h academy 
would probably be read by many, only that 
they might be fure to difobey them. 

That our language is in perpetual danger 
of corruption cannot be denied ; but what 
prevention can be found ? The present man* 
ners of the nation would deride authority^ 
and therefore nothing is left but that every 
ivriter fliould criticife himfelf. 
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All hopes of new literary iuftitutions were 
quickly fuppreffed by the contentiou:s turbu- 
lence of King James's reign ; and Rofcora- 
morii, fbrefeeing that fonle violent cdnCuffiolx 
of the State was at Hand, purpofed to retire 
to Rome, alleging, that // was heft to Jit near 
the chimney when the chamber fmoaked \ a fen- 
tence, of which the application feems hbt very 
clear* 

Hfis aeparture was deliyed by the gout; 
and he was fo impatient either of hiriderance 
or of pain, that he fubmitted himfelf to a 
P*rench empirick, who is faid to have repelled 
the difeafe into his bowels, 

ft 

At the moment in which he expired, he 
uttered, with an energy of voice that cx- 
prefled the moft fervent devotion, two lines 
of his own verfion of Dies Ira : 

« * 

My God, my Father, and my Friend, 

, ' Do not forfake me in my end. 

1 

—He died in 1684; and was buried with 
great pomp in Weftminfter- Abbey. 

Yz Hi^ 
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His poetical cliara£J:cf is given by Mr, 
Fentoii : 

" In his writings," fays Fenton, ** we view 
^' the iniage of a mind which was naturally 
*' ferious and folid ; richly furniflied and 
•' adorned with all the ornaments of learn- 
" ing, unafFe^Stedly difpofed in the moft re- 
** gular and elegant order. His imagination 
** might have probably been more fruitful 
" and (prightly, if his judgement had been 
^* lefs fevere. But thw feverity (delivered in 
•* a maiculinei clear, fuccihd ftyle) contri- 
^* buted to make him fb eminent in the didac* 
** tical manner, that no man, with juftice, 
*^ can affirm he was ever equalled by any of 
*' our nation, without confeiling at the fame 
" time that he is inferior to none. In fomc 
•^ other kinds of writing his genius ieems to 
** have wanted fire to attain the point of pcr- 
" fcdkion ; but who can attain it T* 

From this account of the riches of his 
mind, who would not imagine that they had 
been dilplayed in large volumes and numerous 
performances? Who would not, after the 

perufal 
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perufal of this chara<fter, be furprifed to fin4 
that all the proofs of this genius, afid kiipwr 
ledge aiid judgement, are not ; fulficient to 
form a fingle book, or to appear otherwife 
than in conjundlion with the works of fome 
other writer of the fanie petty fire ? /But 
thus it is that chara<9:ers are written : we 
know fomewhat, and WiS imagine the reft. 
The obfervation, that his imagination ^y6uld 
probably have been more fruitful and fpright- 
ly if his judgement had been lefs fevere, may 
be anfwered, by a remarker fomewhat in- 
clined to cavil, by a contrary flippofition, that 
his judgement ^ould probably have been lefs 
ftvere, if his imagination had been more 
fruitful. It IS ridiculous to oppole judgement 
to imagination ;*• for ij: does not appear that 
men have neceflirily lefs of one as they have 
more of the other. ; : 

We muft allow o£ Rofcommon, what Fen- 
ton has not mentioned fo diftinftly.as he 
ought, and what .is yet very much to his 
honour, that he is perhaps ;the, only corrert 
writer in verfe before Addifon ; and that, if 
there are not fo many or fo great beauties in 
his compofitions as in thofc of fome contem- 

Y 3 poraries. 
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porari^s, there are at leaft fewer faults. Nor 
is this his higheft praife ; for Mr. Pope ha& 
celebrated him as the only moral writ<;r of 
King Charles's reign ; 

Unhappy Drydcn ! in all Charles's days, 
Rofcommon only boafts unfpotted lays. 

His great 5york is his Effay on Tranflated 
Verfe ; of which Dryden writes thus in the 
preface to his Mifcellanies : 

** It was my Lord Rofcommon's Eflay on 
^* Tranflated Verfe," fays Diyden, *« which 
ff made me yneafy, till I tried whether or no 
*• I was capable of following his rules, and 
*' of reducing the fpeculation into pradlicc. 
** For iiiariy a fair precept in poetry is like a 
^' feeming demonftration in mathematicks, 
** very fpecious in the diagram, but failing 

** in the mechanick operation. I think I have 

» • . . . 

•* generally obferved his inftruftions; I am 
" fure my reafon is fufficiently convinced 
^* both of their truth and ufefulnefs ; which, 
♦* in other words, is to confefs no lefs a vanity 
^^ than to pretend that I have, at leaft in fome 
1^ places, made examples to his rules." 

This 
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. This declaration of Dry den will, I am 
afraid, be found little more than one of thofe 
curfory civilities which one ^luthqr payg to 
another ; for when the fum of lord Rofcom* 
mon's precepts is colle<9ted, it will not be 
eafy.to difcover how they can qualify their 
reader fcr a better performance of tranflation 
than might have been attained by his owfi 
refledions,. 

He that can abftrad his mind from the 
elegance of tlie poetry, and confine it to the 
fenfe of the precepts, will find no other di- 
reftion thvi that thp author fliould be fuita- 
ble to the trauflatoi^s genius ; thai he fhould 
be fuch as may deferve a tranflation ; that he 
who intends to tranfl9|:e him fhould endea* 
vour to underftand hiiij j that perfpicuity 
fhould be fludied, and unufual and uncouth 
names fparingly inferte^ ; and that the ftyle 
of the original fhould be copied in its eleya* 
tion aod ^^preflion. . Thefe arej ^he rules that 
are cel$brate4 as fo definite ^d important; 
and for the delivery of which to mankind fo 
much honour has been paid. Rofcommon 
has indeed deferyed his praifeSji had they 

Y 4 been 
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been given with defcernmenty and beftowed 
not on the ri^es themfelves, but the art with 
which they are introduced, and the decora^ 
tions with which they are adorned, 

Thp Eflay, though generally excellent, %% 
not without its faults. The ftory of the 
Quack, borrowed from Boileau^ was not 
worth the importation ; he has confounded 
the Britifh and Saxon mythology ; 

I grant that from fome mofiy idol oak. 

In dQuble rhymes, our Tbor and Woden fpoke. 

The oak, as I think Gildon has obferved, 
belonged to the Bfitifh druids, and Tbor and 
fToden were Saxon deities. Of the Joutte 
rbymesy which he fo liberally fyppofes, h^ 
certainly bad no knowledger 

His interpofition- pf a long paragraph of 
blank yerfes is unwarrantably licentious. 
Latii> poets might as well have intro? 
duced a feries pf iambicks among their he- 
rpipks^ 
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next work is the tranflation of the 
Art of Poetry ; which has received, in my 
opinion, not lefs praife than it deierves. 
Blank verfe, left merely to its numbers, has 
little operation either on the ear or mind : it 
can hardly fupport itfelf without bold figures 
and ftriking images. A poem frigidly didac^ 
tick, without rhyme, is fb near to profe, 
that the reader only fcorns it for pretending 
tp be verfe. 

Having difentangled himielf from the dif- 
ficulties of rhyme, he may jufUy be e^peCted 
to give the fenfe of Horace with great exa£^* 
nefs, and to flipprefs no fubtilty of fenti* 
ment for the difficulty of expreffing it. This 
demand, however, his tranflation will not 
fatisfy; what he found obfcure, I do not 
]i:now that he has ever cleared. 

Among his fmaller works, the Eclogue of 
Virgil and the Dies Ira are well tranflated ; 
though the beft line in the Dies Ira is bor-f 
rowed from Dry den. In return, fucceeding 
poets have borrowed from Rofcommon. 

In 
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In the vcrfes on the Lap-dog, the pro^ 
iiouns tbou and/w are ofienfively confounded ; 
and the turn at the end is from Wallpn 

- His verfions of the two odes of Horace 
are made with great liberty, which is not rc- 
compenfed by much elegance qr vigour. 

His political verfes ^rp fpritely, and when 
they were written muft have beea v^cry popu- 
lar. 

. Of the fcene of Guanm\ and the prologue 
to Pompey^ Mrs. Phillips, in her lettefs !» 
jSir Cliarles Cotterel^ has given the hiftory. 

^^ Lord RdfcomraoB,*' fays (he, " is cer- 
" taihly one of the moft promifing young 
*' noblemen in Ireland. He ha? paraph rjifcd a 
** Pfalm admirably, and a fcene of Pqftor 
** Fid0 very finely, in fome places much 
** better than Sir RichardF^nftiaw. This was 
** undertaken merely in copnpiitnent to, me, 
" who happened to {^y that it was the beft 
** fcene in Italian, and die worft in Epglifli. 

•*He 
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** He was only two hours fibout it. It l)e^s 
f^ thus : 

<^ Dear happy groves^ and you the dark retreat 
^* Of filcnt hqrrpur, Reft's eternal feat" 

From thefe lines, which are fince ibrne^ 
what mended, it appears that he did not 
jhink a work of two hours fit to endure the 
eye of criticifm without revifal. 

When Mrs. Phillips was in Ireland, (bme 
ladies that had {ten her tranflation of Pom- 
pey, refolved to bring it on the ftage at Dub- 
lin ; and, to promote their defign. Lord 
Rofcommon gave them a prologue, and Sir 
Edward Dering an Epilogue ; •* which/* 
fays he, ?* are the beft performances of thofe 
^* l^inds I ever f^w." If this is not criticifm, 
\t is at leaft gratitude. The thought of 
bringing Gaefar and Ppmpey into Ireland, the 
finly country over which Caefar never had 
any power, is lucky. 

Of Rofcommon's works, the judgement of 
the publick feems to be right. He is ele- 
gant, but not great ; he never labours after 

exquiQte 
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eoupiHite beautkfl, and he ibldom falls mto 
grofs faults. His verfification is jfmooth, 
but rarely vigorous, and his rhymtrs are re- 
markably exad. He improved taile, if he 
did not enlarge knowledge, and may be num- 
bered among the benefadlors to Englifh lite- 
rature. 
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Op THOMAS OTWAY,. one of 
the firfl names in the Englifh dramiiy 
little is known ; nor is there any part of that 
little which his biographer can take pleafure 
in relating. 

He was born at Trottin in Sufiex, March 
3, 1651, the fon of Mr. Humphry Otwaj, 
re£lor oi tVoolbeding. From Winchefter* 
Tchool, where he was educated, he was en- 
tered in 1669 a commoner of Ch rift- church; 
but left the univerfity without a degree, whe*» 
ther for want of money, or from impatience 
of academical reftraint, or tnere eageroefs to 
mingle with the world, is not known. 



It 
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It feems likely that he was in hope of being 
buly. and conipicuous ; for he went to Lon« 
don, and commenced player; but found him- 
felf unable to gain any reputation on the 
ftage. 

This kind of inability he (hared with Shak-* 
Ipeare and Jonibn^ as he ihared likewiie fbme 
of their excellencies. It feems reafonable to 
expert that a great dramatick poet ihould 
without difficulty become a great a^or ; that 
he who Can feel, could exprefs ; that he who 
can excite paflion, (hould exhibit with great 
readinefs its external modes : but flnce expe-* 
rience has fully proved that of thofe powers, 
whatever be their affinity, one may be pof- 
fefied. in a great degree by him who has very 
little of the other ; it muft be allowed that 
they depend upon different faculties, or on 
different ufe of the fame faculty ; that the 
aftor muft have a pliancy of mien, a flexibi- 
lity of countenance, and a variety of tones, 
which the poet may be eafily fuppofed to 
want ; or that the attention of the poet and 
the player have been differently employed i 
the one has been confidering thought, and 

the 
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the other adioa ; one has watched the hearty 
and the other contemplated the i^ce# 

Though he could not gam much notice as 
a player, he felt in himfelf fuch powers as 
might qualify for a dramatick author ; and in 
i6y$9 his twenty-fifth year, produced ^/^^ 
iiaiks^ a tragedy ; whether from the Alcibiade 
<>iPaIaprat^ I have not means to enquire^ 
Langbain, the great detedor of plagiarifm^ ia 
iilenn 

In 1677 he publiihed TirVw and Berenice^ 
tranflated from Rapin, with the Cheats of 
Scapin from Moliera; and in 1678 Friendjbip 
in Fa/hioHj a comedy, which, whateV^ noight 
be its firfl reception, was, upon its revival at 
Drury-lane in 1 749, hifled off the itagq for 
immorality and obfcenity. 

• • ... 

Want of morals, or of decency, did not 

in thofe days exclude any man from the com- 
pany of the wealthy and the gay, if he 
brought with him any powers of entertain** 
ment ; and Otway is faid to have been at this 
time a favourite companion of the diflblute 
wits. But, as he who defires no virtue in 
VoL» I. Z his 
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his compahiOii has no virtue In himfclf, thofe 
whom Otway frequented had no pxirpofe of 
doing more for him than to pay his reckoning. 
They defired only to drink and laugh ; their 
fbndnefs was without benevolence, and their 
familiarity without friendfliip. Men of wit, 
fays one of OtWay*s biographers, received at 
that time no favour from the Great but to 
'fharfc their riots ; ^om wbtib they tvere dif* 
fntffed Ap<siin to their own namw circumjinncei. 
Thus they languijhed In poverty without the 
Jiipport of imminence. 

m 

Some exception, however, muft be made. 
The Earl of Plymouth, ofie of King Charles's 
natural fons, procured for him a cornet's 
comrtiiflion in fome trbops then fent into 
"Flanders. But Otway did not profper in his 
military charafter ; for he fbbn left his com- 
miiCon behind him, whatever was the rea- 
fon, and came back to London in extreme 
indigence ; which Rochefter iiientions with 
mercilefs infolence in the SeJJion of the Poets : 

Tom Otway came next, Tom Shadwell's dear 

zany. 

And fwears for hcroicks he writes beft of any ; 

Doa 
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Don Carlos his pockets fo amply had fill'd^ 
That his mange was quite cur'd^ and his lice 

were all kill'd. 
But Apollo had feen his face on the ftage^ ^ 
And prudently did not think fit to engage 
The fcum of a play-houfe^ for the prop of an 

age. 

Don CarloSy from which he is reprefented 
as having received fb much benefit, was 
played in 1675. It appears, by the Lam* 
poon, to have had great fuccefs, and is faid 
to have been played thirty nights togetjier. 
This however it is reafonable to doubt, as fo 
long a continuance of one play upon the 
ftage is a very wide deviation from the prac- 
tice of that time ; when the ardour for thea- 
trical entertainments was not yet difFufed 
through the whole people, and the audience, 
confifting nearly of the fame perfons, could 
be drawn together only by variety. 

ICYit Orphan was exhibited in 1680. This 
is one of the few plays that keep pof?efIion of 
the ftage, and has pleafed for almoft a cen- 
tury, through all the viciflitudes of drama- 
tick fafhion. Of this play nothing new caa 
eafily be faid. It is a domeftick tragedy drawn 

Z z from 
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from middle life. Its whole power is upon 
the afFeftions ; for it is not written with 
much comprehenfion of thought, or elegance 
of exprcffion. But if the heart is interefted, 
many other beauties may be wanting, yet not 
be mifled. 

The fame year produced The Hi/lory and 
Fall of Cairn Marius ; much of which is bor- 
rowed from the Romeo and Juliet of Shak- 
ipeare. 

In 1683 was publifhed the firft, and next 
year the fecond, parts of The Soldier's Fortune^ 
two comedies now forgotten; and in 1685 
his laft and greateft dramatick work, f^enice 
frefervedy a tragedy, which /till continues to 
be one of the favourites of the publick, not- 
withftanding the want of morality in the ori- 
ginal defign, and the defpicable fcenes of vile 
comedy with which he has diverfified his 
tragick aftion. By comparing this with his 
Orphan J it will appear that his images were 
by time become ftronger, and his language 
more energetick* The ftriking paiTages are 
in every mouth ; and the publick feems to 
judge rightly of the faults and excellencies 

of 
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of this play, that it is the work of a man 
not attentive to decency, nor zealous for vir- 
tue ; but of one who conceived forcibly, and 
drew originally, by confulting nature in his 
own breaft. 

Together with thofe plays he wrote the 
poems which are in the late colleftlon, and 
tranflated from the French the Hjftory of the 
Triumvirate. 

All this was performed before he was 
thirty- four years old ; for he died April 1 4, 
1685, in a manner which I am unwilling to 
mention* Having been compelled by his ne- 
ceflities to contraft debts, and hunted, as is 
fuppofed, by the terriers of the law, he re- 
tired to a publick houfe on Tower-hill, where 
he died of want ; or, as it is related by one 
of his biographers, by fwallowing, after a 
long faft, a piece of bread which charity had 
fupplied. He went out, as is reported, almoft 
naked, in the rage of hunger, and finding a 
gentleman in a neighbouring cofFce-houfc, 
alkcd him for a fhilling. The gentleman 
gave him a guinea; andOtway going away 
bouglit a roll, and was choakcd with the firft 

Z 3 mouthful. 
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mouthful. All this, I hope, is not true ; but 
that indigence, and its concomitants, fbrrow 
and defpondency, brought him to the grave, 
has never been denied. 

Of the poems which the late coUeftion ad- 
mits, the longeft is the Poefs Complaint of his 
Mufcy part of which I do not underftand \ 
and in that which is lefs obfcure I find little 
to commend. The language is oflen grofs, 
and the numbers are harfh. Otway had not 
much cultivated verfification, nor much re- 
plenifhed his mind with general knowledge* 
His principal power was in moving the paf<* 
fions, to which Dryden in his latter years left 
an illuftrious teftimony. He appears, by fome 
of his verfes, to have been a zealous royalift : 
and had what was in thole times the common 
reward of loyalty ; he lived and died ne* 
glefted. 
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Tf DMUND WALLERwas born on 
^ the third of March, 1605, at Cplfliill in 
Hertfordfliire. His father was Robert Wal- 
ler, Efquirc, of Agmondefliam in Bucking- 
hamihire, whofc family was originally a 
branch of the Kentifli Wallers ; and his mo- 
thcr was the daughter of John Hampden, of 
Hampden in the fame county, and fifter to 
Hampden, the zealot of rphfillion. 

His father died while he was yet an infant, 
but left him an yearly income of three thou- 
iand five hundred pounds; which, rating 
together the value of money and the cuf- 
toms of life, we may reckon more than 
equivalent to ten thoufand at the prefent 
time« 



He 
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He was educated, by the care of his mo- 
ther, at Eaton ; and removed afterwards to 
King's College in Cambridge. He was lent 
to parliament in his eighteenth, if not in his 
lixteenth year, and frequented the court of 
James the Firft, where he heard a very re- 
markable converfation, which the writer of 
the Life prefixed to his Works, who feems 
to have been well informed of fafts, though 
he may fometimes err in chronology, has de- 
livered as indubitably certain. 

*^ He found Dr. Andrews, bifliop of Win- 
** chefter, and Dr. Neale, bifliop of Durham, 
*^ {landing behind his Majeily's chair ; and 
** there happened fomething extraordinary," 
continues this writer, " in the converfatioii 
** thofe prelates had with the king, on which, 
** Mr. Waller did often reflect. His majefty 
** afked the bifliops, "My Lords^ cannot I 
^* take my fubjefts money, when I want 
** it, .without all ftiis formality of parlia^ 
*• meat ?'* The biihop of Durham readUy 
" anfwered, ** God forbid, Sir, but you 
*^ (hould : you are the breath of our noftrils.'* 
** Whereupon the King turned, and faid to 
" the bifliop of Winchcfter, ** Well, my 
5 *< Lord, 
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" Lordi what fay you :'' * Sir, replied th« 
^' biihop, I have no Ikill to judge of parlia- 
•* mentary cafes.' The king anfwered, " No 
«* put-ofFs, my Lord ; anfwer me prefent- 
^* ly." * Then, Sir, faid he, I think it is 
*' lawful for you to take my brother Neale's 
*• money ; for he offers it.* Mr. Waller 
** faid, the company was pleafed with this 
«* anfwer, and the wit of it feemed to affeft 
*' the king; for, a certain lord coming in foon 
** after, his majefty cried out, «* Oh, my lord, 
•^ they fay you lig with my Lady." ' * No, 
*« Sir, fays his Lordfliip in confufion ; but I 
•' like her company, becaufe fhe has fo much 
" wit/ " Why then, fays the king, do 
*• you not lig with my Lord of Winchefter 
<^ there ?" 

Waller's political and poetical life began 
nearly together. In his eighteenth year he 
wrote the poem that appears firft in his works, 
on '* the Prince's Efcape at St Andero ;" a 
piece which juftifies the obfervation made by 
one of his editors, that he attained, by a 
felicity like inftinft, a ftyle which perhaps 
will never be obfolete ; and that, * * were we 
t' to judge only by the wording, we could 

** not 
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** not know what was wrote at twenty, and 
** what at fourfcore." His verfification was, 
in his firft eflay, fuch as it appears in his laft 
performance. By the perufal of Fairfiax's 
tranflation of Taffo, to which, as Dryden 
relates, he confeffed himfelf indebted for the 
• fmoothnefs of his numbers, and by his own 
nicety of obfervation, he had already formed 
fuch a fyftem of metrical harmony as he 
never afterwards much needed, or much en- 
deavoured, to improve. Denham correfted 
his numbers by experience, and gained 
ground gradually upon the ruggednefs of his 
age; but what was acquired by Denham, 
was inherited by Wallen 

The next poem, of which the fubjeft 
feems to fix the time, is fuppofed by Mr. 
Fenton to be the Addrefs to t^e Queen, 
which he confiders as congratulating her ar- 
rival, in Waller's twentieth year. He is appa- 
rently miftaken ; for the mention of the na- 
tion's obligations to her frequent pregnancy, 
proves that it was written when (he had 
brought many children. We have therefore 
no date of any other poetical produftion be- 
fore that which the murder of the Duke of 

Buck- 
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Buckingham occafioned : the fteadinefs with 
which the King received the news in the chaC;- 
pel, deferved indeed to be refcued from ob- 
livion. 

Neither of thefe pieces feem to have been 
the fudden efFufion of fancy. In one, the 
prediction of the marriage with the princefs 
of France, muft have been written after the 
event ; - in the other, the promifes of the 
King's kindnefs to the defcendants of Buc- 
kingham, which could not be known till it 
had appeared by its efFefts, (hew that time 
was taken for revifion and improvement. It is 
not indeed known that they were publifhed 
till they appeared long afterwards with other 
poems. 

Waller was not one of thofe idolaters of 
praife who cultivate their minds at the ex- 
pence of their fortunes. Rich as he was by 
inheritance, he took care early to grow richer 
by marrying Mrs. Banks, a great heirefs in 
the city, whom the intereft of the court was 
employed to obtain for Mr. Crofts. Having 
brought him a fon, who died young, and a 
daughter, who was afterwards married to 

Mr. 
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Mn Dormer of Oxfordftiire, (he died in child- 
bed, and left him a widower of about five 
ai>d twenty, gay and wealthy^ to plea& him- 
felf with another marriage. 

Being too young to refift beauty, and pro- 
bably too vain to think himfelf refiftable, he 
fixed his heart, perhaps half fondly and half 
ambitioufly, upon the X^dy Dorothea Sidney, 
ddeft daughter of the Eari of Leicefter, 
whom he courted by all the poetry in which 
Sacharifla is celebrated ; the name is derived 
from the Latin appellation of fugar, and im- 
plies, if it means any thing, a i^iritlefs mild- 
nefs, and dull good-nature, fuch as excites 
rather tendernefs than efteem, and fuch as, 
though always treated with kindnefs, is never 
honoured or admired. 

Yet he defcribes Sachariffa as a fublime 
predominating beauty, of lofty charms, and 
imperious influence, on whom he looks 
with amazement rather than fondnefs, whofe 
chains he wifhes, though in vain, to break, 
and whofe prefence is wine that inflames to 
madnefs. 
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His acquaintance with this high«»boni 
dame gave wit no o{»portunity of boafting its 
influence ; (he was not to be fubdued by the 
powers of verie, But rejc^ed his addrefles, it 
is faid, with difdain, and dro^e him away to 
folace his difappointment with Amoret or 
Phillis. She married in 1639 the Earl of 
Sunderland, who died at Newberry in the 
king*s caufe ; and, in her old age, meeting 
ibmewhere with Waller, aiked him, when 
be would again write fuch verfes upon her ; 
** When you are as young. Madam," faid he, 
•* and as handfome, as you were then," 

In this part of his life it was that he was 
known to Clarendon, among the reft of the 
men who were eminent in that age for genius 
and literature ; but known fo little to his ad- 
vantage, that they who read his charafter will 
not much condemn Sachariffa, that (he did 
•not defcend from her rank to his embraces, 
•nor think every excellence comprifed in wit. 

The Lady was, indeed, inexorable ; but 
his uncommon qualifications, though they 
had no power upon her, recommended him 

to 
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to the mod: illuftrious fcholars and ftatefineni 
and undoubtedly many beauties of that time^ 
however they might receive his love, wen 
proud of his praiies. Who they were, whom 
he dignifies with poetical names, cannot now 
be known. Amoret, according to Mr. Fen- 
ton, was the Lady Sophia Murray. Perhaps 
by traditions preferved in families more may 
be difcovered. 

From the verfes written at Penfhurft, it 
has been colle<^ed that he diverted his difap<* 
pointment by a voyage ; and his biographers, 
from his poem on the Whales, think it not 
improbable that he viQted the Bermudas ; but 
it feems much more likely that he fhould 
amuie himfelf with forming an imaginary 
fcene, than that fo important an incident, as 
a vifit to America, ihould have been left float* 
ing in conjedural probability. 

From his twenty-eighth to his thirty-fifth 
year, he wrote his pieces on the Redu£lioii 
of Sallee ; on the Reparation of St. Paulas } 
to the King on his Navy ; the panegyrick 
on the Queen Mother ; the two poems to 
the Earl of Northumberland; and perhaps 

others, 
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others^ of which the time cannot be difco« 
vered. 

When he had loft all hopes of Sachariffa, 
he looked round him for an ealier conqueft, 
and gained a Lady of the family of Breffe, 
or Breaux. The time of his marriage is not 
exactly known. It has not been difcovered 
that this wife was won by his poetry ; nor is 
any thing told of her, but that Ihe brought 
him many children. He doubtlefs praifed 
many whom he would have been afraid to 
marry ; and perhaps married one whom he 
would have been afliamed to praife. Many 
qualities contribute to domeftick happinefs, 
upon which poetry has no colours to beftow ; 
and many airs and fallies may delight imagi- 
nation, which he who flatters them never 
can approve. There are charms made only 
for diftant admiration. No Ipedtacle is nobler 
than a blaze. 

Of this wife, his biographers have re- 
corded that (he gave him five fons and eight 
daughters. 

During the long interval of parliament, he 

is reprefented as living among thofe with 

Vol. I. A a whom 
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whom it was moft honourable to converie. 
and enjoying an exuberant fortune with that 
independence and liberty of ipeech and con- 
duct which wealth ought always to produce^ 
He was however confidered as the klnfman 
of Hampden,, and was therefore fuppafed by 
the courtiers not to favour them. 

When the parliament was called in 1 640, 
It appeared that Waller^s political charaScr 
had not been miftaken* The King^s demand 
of 3 fupply produced one of thoie noi(y 
ipeeches which d^fkSdoji and diicontent re* 
gularly dilate ; a fpeech filled with hyper- 
bolical complamts of imaginary grievances^ 
•* They/* fays he; " who think themfdves 
** already undone can never apprehend them- 
felves in danger, an<l tliey who have nothing 
left can never give freely r'* Political truth 
is equally in danger from the praifes of cour* 
tiers, and the exclamations of patriots. 

He then proceeds to rail at the clergy, 
being fure at that time of a favourable au* 
dience. His topick is fuch as will always 
ferve its purpofe ; an accufation of afting and 
preaching only for preferment : and he ex- 
horts 
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lioits the G)mmQn5 carefully to prwide for 
thdr froUSion agakifi Pulpit Law. 

It always gratifies curiofity to trace a feli« 
tkncnt. Waller has in this 4^«eoh quoted 
Hod^er in ofiie pai2age ; and in anojihor ha^ 
copied him, without quoting* ^^ Heligion,^ 
iays Waller, " ought to be the firft thmg ia 
^ our purpo£b and defires ; but that which is 
^^ ficft in dignity is not always to precede io 
^' order of time ; for well-being fuppoCes jt 
^^ being ; and the firft impediment which 
** men naturally endeavour to remove, is the 
^^ want of thofe things without which they 
^ cannot fubfift. God firft affigned unto 
^^ Adam maintenance of life, and gave him 
•** a title to tibfce reft of the creatures before 
^ he appointed a law to obferve/* 

*^ God firft affigned Adam,** fays Hooker,^^ 
^ maintenance of life, and then appointed 
** him a law to obferve. — ^True it is, that the 
♦* kingdom of God muft be the firft thing in 
** our purpofe and defires ; but inafmuch as a 
** righteous life prefuppofeth life, inafmuct 
** as to live virtuoufly it is impoffible, except 
*• we live ; therefore the firft impediment 

A a a ** which 
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*' which naturally we endeavour to remove is 
*^ penury, and want of things without which 
** we cannot live." B, L fcft. 9, 

The fpecch is vehement; but the great 
pofition, that grievances ought to be redreffed 
before fupplies are granted, is agreeable 
enough to law and reafon : nor was Waller, 
if his biographer may be credited, fuch an 
enemy to the King, as not ta wifli his dif* 
trefles lightened ; for he relates, '* that the 
*' King fent particularly to Waller, to fecond 
*' his demand of fome fubfidies to pay off 
** the army ; and Sir Henry Vane objefting 
*' againft firft voting a fupply, becaufe the 
" King would not accept unlefs it came up 
" to his proportion, Mr. Waller fpoke ear- 
" neftly to Sir Thomas Jermyn, comptroller 
" of the houfehold, to fave his mafter from 
>* the efFedspf fo bold a falfity; * for, he 
** faid, I am but a country gentleman, and 
" cannot pretend to know the King's mind :* 
*' but Sir Thomas durft not contradift the 
" fecretary ; and his fon, the Earl of St. Al- 
" bans, afterwards told Mr. Waller, that his 
'* father's cowardice ruined the King*" 



In 
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In the Long Parliament, which, unhappily 
for the nation, met Nov. 3, 1640, Waller 
reprefented Agmondefliam the third time ; 
and was confidered by the difcontented party 
as a man fufficiently trufty and acrimonious 
to be employed in managing the profecutiqn 
of Judge Crawley, for his opinion in favour 
of (hip-money ; and his fpeech fhews that he 
did not difappoint their expeAations. He 
ivas probably the more ardent, as his uncle 
Hampden had been particularly engaged in 
the difpute, and by a fentence which feems 
generally to be thought uhconftitutional par- 
ticularly injured. 

He was not however a bigot to his party, 
nor adopted all their opinions. When the 
great queftion, whether Epifcop'acy ought po 
be aboli(hed, was debated, he fpoke againfl 
the innovation fo coolly, fo reafonably, and 
fo firmly, that it is not without great injury 
to his name that his fpeech, which was*' as 
follows, has been hitherto omitted in his 
works : 

A a 3 ** There 
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• " There is no doubt btrt the fenfe of 
<^ what this nation hath fuffered from the 
^^ prefent Bifliops^ hath {Produced thefe con^- 
<' plaints ; and the apprehenfions nien have 
^^ of fufiering the like, in time to come^ make 
«* fo many defire the taking away cff Epifoo- 
** pacy : but I conceive it is poilible that we 
** may not, now, take d tight meafure of the 
"minds of the people by their petitions; 
•^ for, when they fubfcribcd them^ the Bilhopa 
*' were armed with a dangerous commiffioli 
<^ of making new candns^ impofin^ new oaths, 
^ and the like ; but now we hdve difarmed 
•• thcn» of that power. Thefe petitioners, 
*^ lately, did look upon Epifcopacy as a beaft 
^ armied with horns and claws } but now 
^* that we have cut and pared them, (and 
" may, if we fee caufe, yet reduce it into 
** narrower bounds) it may, perhaps, be more 
^ agreeable. Howfoever, if they be ftill in 
^^'paflion, it becomes us foberly to confider 
** the right ufe and antiquity thereof; and 
** not to comply further with a general defire, 
** than may fland with a general good. 

* This fpeech has been retrieved, from a paper printed 
at that time, by the writers of the Parliamentary Hiftory. 

«« w« 
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** We have already fliewed^ that epifco- 
^* pacy^ and the evils thereof, are mingled 
" like water, and oil ;• we have alfo, in part, 
** fevered them ; but I believe you will find, 
** that our laws and the preient government 
** of the church are mingled like wine and 
** water ; fo infe{Mirable, that the abrogation 
^* of, at leaft, a hundred of Qur laws is 
^' defired in thefe petitions. I have often 
^< heard a noble anfwer of the Lords, com- 
*^ mended in this houfe, to a proportion of 
<^ like nature, but of leiis confequence ; they 
^< gave no otiier reaibn of their refiifal but 
^^ this, Nolumus mutare Leges Anglue : it was 
^< the blAiops who fo anjpivered then ; and it 
<* would become the dignity and wifUom c^ 
4< this houfe to anfwer the peoplc» now, with 

^ a N$lumus mutare. 

« 

*^ I fee fome are moved \vith a number of 
*^ haodf againft the Bifhops ; which, I con« 
•* fefs, rather inclines me to their defence : 
** for I look upon epifcopacy as a counterfcarp, 
** or out-work ; which, if it be taken by this 
*< aflfault of the people, and, withall, this 
*^ inyftery qncc revealed. That we mujl deny 

A a 4 •* them 
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<* tbem nothing when tbey ajk it thus in troops^ 
•• we may, in the next place, have as hard 
** a talk to defend our property, as we have 
" lately had to recover it from the Preroga- 
<• five. If, by multiplying hands and peti- 
•* tions, they prevail for an equality iii things 
'* ecclefiaftical, the next demand perhaps may 
•* be Lex Agraria^ the like equality in things 
*' temporal. ' 

" The Roman ftory tells us, That when 
*• the people began to flock about the fcnate, 
*' and were more curious to diredl and know 
" what was done, than to obey, that Comrhon- 
** wealth foon came to ruin : their Lf^^^m rogare 
*^ grew quickly to be a Legem fer re ; and after, 
«' when their legions had found that they 
** could make a Didtator, they never fuffercd 
*' the fenate to have a voice any more in fuch 
" eleftion, 

"If thefe great innovations proceed, I 
** Ihall expedt a flat and level in learning too, 
as well as in church-preferments : Honos 
alit Artes. And though it be true, that 
** grave and pious men do ftudy for learning- 
*' lake, and embrace virtue for itftlf ; yet it 

** is 
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♦* is as true, that youth, which is the feafon 
•* when learning is gotten, is not without 
** ambition ; nor will ever take paine to cx- 
*' cell in any thing, when there is not forae 
** hope of excelling others in reward and 
** dignity. 

** There are two reafbns chiefly alleged 
*• againft our church-government. 

** Firfl:, Scripture, which, as fbme meii 
** think, points out another form. 

** Second, The abufes of the prefent fu*. 
** periors. 

•* For Scripture, I will not difpute it in 
** this place ; but I am confident that, when- 
f* ever an equal dlvifion of lands and goods 
*' (hall be defined, there well be as manv 
** places in Scripture found out, which 
** fcem to favour that, as there are now al- 
•* leged againft the prelacy or preferment in 
?' the church. And, as for abufes, where 
•* you are now, in the Remonftrance, told, 
** what this and that poor man hath fufFered 
*'^ by the bifhops, you may be prefented with 

** a thou- 
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«< a thoufaiid inftances of poor men that 
*^ h^vfe received hard meafure from their 
<< landlords ; and of worldly good^ abuicd, to 
«^ the injury of others, and diiadvantage of 
** the owners. 

«« And therefore, Mr. Speaker, my hum- 
^' ble motion is. That we may fettle men's 
^> minds herein ; and, by a queftion, declare 
*« our refolution, to reform f that is not tQ 
^« ahoU/bj Effcopacy^^ 

It cannot but be wifhed that lie, who 
Qould fpeak in this manner, had been able tQ 
aft with fpirit and uniformity. 

When the Commons began to fet the royal 
authority at open defiance, Waller is faki to 
have withdrawn from the hoi|ie, and to have 
returned with the king's permiffion; and, 
when the king fet up his ftandard, be fent 
him a thoufand broad-pieces. He continued, 
however, to fit in the rebellious conventicle ; 
but " fpoke," fays Clarendon, •* with great 
** fharpnefs and freedom, which, now there 
*' was no danger of being outvoted, was not 
* ' reftrained ; and therefore ufed as an argu- 
. a *' ment 
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** mcnt againft thofe who were gone upon 
^* pretenee that th^ were not fviSkv^A to As- 
^^ liver their opt&ion freely in the bcmiev 
<^ which could not be believdd^ when all 
** ftien knew what liberty Mr* Waller took, 
'< and fpoke every day with impunity agaiaft 
^' the fdnfe and jfAroceedirigs of the houfe/* 

Waller^ aahe continued to fit^ was 4me 

c^ the cMirnmiifiontrB nominated by the par^ 

liabnent to treat With the king at Oxford ; 

and wherl they were prefehted, the King faid 

td hin^ *^ Though you are the laO:^ ydu arb 

** not the lotveft nor the leaft in my favour/* 

Whitlock, who, beiilg Another of the com« 

iniiliohers, was witnefs of this kllidnefsf 

imputes it to the king's knowledge of the 

plot, in which Waller appeared afterwards 

to have been engaged againft the parliament* 

F^ton, with equal probability, believes that 

his attempt to promote the royal caufe aro(e 

from his fehfibility of the king's tendernefs* 

Whitlock fays nothing of his behaviour at 

Oxford : he was fent with feveral others to 

add pomp to the commiflion , but was not 

one of thofe to whom the truft of treating 

was imparted* 

The 
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• The engagement, known by the name of 
Waller's plot, was fobn afterwards difcovcred. 
Waller had a brother-in-law, Tomlcyrns, who 
was clerk of the Queen's council, and at the 
fame time had a very numerous acquaintance, 
and great influence, in the city. Waller and 
he, converfing with great confidence, told both 
their own fecrets and thofe of their friends ; 
and, furveying the wide extent of their con- 
rerfation, imagined that they found in the 
majority of all ranks great difapprobation of 
the violence of the Commons, and unwil- 
lingnefs to continue the war. They knew 
that many favoured the king, whole fear 
concealed their loyalty; and marry defired 
peace, though they durft not oppofe the cla- 
mour for war ; and they imagined that if 
thofe who had thefe good' intentions could be 
informed of their own flrength, and enabled 
by intelligence to adl together, they might 
overpower the fury of fedition, by refufing 
' to comply with the ordinance for the twen- 
tieth part, and the other taxes levied for the 
fupport of the rebel army, and by uniting 
great numbers in a petition for peace. 

Lord 
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LcMrd Gonway joined in the deiign, and^ 
as Clarendon imagines^ incidentally mingleds 
as he was a foldier, fbme martial hopes or 
projedls, which however were only mention* 
ed, the main defign being to bring the loyal 
inhabitants to the knowledge of each other ; 
for which purpofe there was to be appointed 
one in every diftri£t, to diftinguiih the friends 
of the king, the adherents to the parliament, 
and the neutrals. How far they proceeded does 
not appear ; the refult of their enquiry, as 
Pym declared, was, that within the walls 
for one that was for them, there were three 
againft them ; but that without the walls for 
one that was againft them, there were three 
for thttru Whether this was faid from 
knowledge or guefs, was perhaps never en- 
quired. 

It is the opinion of Clarendon, thjat in 
Waller's plan no violence or fangumary re- 
iiftance was comprifed ; that he intended only 
to abate the confidence of the rebels by publick 
declarations, and to weaken their power by 
an oppofition to new fupplies. This, in 
calmer times, and more than this, is dorje 
4 without 
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without fear ; but fuch was the acrimony of 
^M coftimoiis, that no method of obfhruSdag 
them was fale. 

About this tMSte ^wtbix 4e%9 was im«4 
bjr Sir Ni<^ola» Cri%K» $. mm of Ipyajity tb^C 
iMerves porpetuid i»membcwce; wh/en ^be 
W;as a tnerdbaot m thfi citfigr^ be ^ve and {>ro* 
cured itbe king^ in his exigQGVtiiee, s^ hwa« 
ilnsd th«Hfaii4 po^nk ; fte4» w^ien he ww 
4kiven from t^^ £!(SebfUQge« XziiM a jregiipen^ 
jgffid «xmmflQ4ed it 

Sir Nicholas flaQlered kifn&lf with an op- 
Aiont that fomc prov^oqatipa would fo muctt 
.^lafperate^ or fonn&.oppQf«t;miity i(b mitch eiv 
courage, the King^s friends ia the city^ that 
^y would breaJk «Ut i^ open refiftance, and 
then would want only a lawful ilandard, and 
;an authorifed commander ;' and extorted from 
the King, whoie judgement 3rielded to im« 
porkjuiity, a commiilion of array, direded to 
'fuch as he thought proper to nominate, 
-which was fent to London by the Lady Au- 
bigney. She knew not what fhe carried, bvt 
was to deliver it on the communication of a 
certain token which Sir Nicholas imparted. 

This 
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This Gommiffion could be only intended 
to lie ready till the time fhould requine it* 
To have attempted to raife any forces^ would 
hwt been certain deftrudion : it could he of 
%fe <mly when the forces ihould appear. This 
^as, however, an a£fc prepai-atory to martbl 
lioftility. Crifpe would undoubtedly have 
ptxt an end to the ieffioii of parliament, had 
his fircngth been ^qual tx> his zeal ; and out 
of the defign of Crifpe, which involved very 
£ttle danger, and that of Waller, which was 
lan zdi purely civil, they compounded a horrid 
and dreadful plot. 

The difcovery of Waller^s defign is va- 
rioully related. In Clarendon*s Hiftory it is 
tcdd, that a fervant of Tomkyns, lurking be- 
hind the hangings when his mafter was in 
conference with Waller, heard enough to 
qualify him for an informer, and carried his 
intelligence to Pym. A manufcript, quoted 
in the Life of Waller, relates, that <* he was 
** betrayed by his fifter Price, and her prefby- 
** terian chaplain Mr. Goode, who ftole fome 
*• of his papers ; and i^ hq had not ftrangeiy 
** dreamed the night before, that his fifter 

'' had 
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** had betrayed him, and thereupon burnt 
** the reft of his papers by the fire that Was 
•* in his chimney, he had certainly loft his 
•^ life by it." The queftion cannot be de- 
cided. It is not unreafonable to believe that 
the men in power, receiving intelligence from 
the fifter, would employ the fervant of Tom- 
kyns to liften at the conference, that they 
might avoid an a£t fo ofFenfive as that of de* 
ftroying the brother by the fitter's teftimony. 

The plot was publiflied in the moft tcrri- 
fick manner. On the 3 1 ft of May, at a ib- 
lemn faft, when they were liften ing to the 
fermon, a meffenger entered the church, and 
communicated his efrand to Pym, who wiiif- 
pered it to others that were placed near him, 
and then went with them out of the church, 
leaving the reft in folicitude and amazement. 
They immediately fent guards to proper 
places, and that night apprehended Tomkyns 
and Waller ; having yet traced nothing but 
that letters had been intercepted, from which 
It appeared that the parliament and the city 
were foon to be delivered into the hands of 
the cavaliers^ 

They 
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^hey perhaps yet knew little themfelves, 
beyond fome general and indiftinft notices* 
*^ But Waller/* fays Clarendon, " was fo 
^^ confounded with fear, that he confeffed 
** whatever he had heard, faid, thought, or 
" feen ; all that he knew of himfelf, and all 
*' that he fufpefted of others, without con* 
** cealing any perfon of what degree or qua- 
** lity foevef, or any difcourfe which he had 
** ever upon any occafion entertained with 
** them ; what fuch and fuch Ladies of great 
** honour, to whom, upon the credit of his 
** wit and great reputation, he had been ad- 
" mitted, had fpoke to him in their cham- 
*^ hers upon the proceedings in the Houfes, 
•* and how they had encouraged him to op- 
" pofe them; what correfpondence and in- 
•* tercourfe they had with fome Minifters of 
*' State at Oxford, and how they conveyed all 
** intelligence thither/* He accufed the Earl 
of Portland and Lord Conway as co-operating 
in the tranfadion ; and teftified that the Earl 
of Northumberland had declared himfelf dif- 
pofed in favour of any attempt that might 
check the violence of the Parliament, and re- 
concile them to the King. 

Vol. L Bb He 
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He undoubtedly confefled much, which 
they could never have dilcovered, and per- 
haps fomewhat which they would wilh to 
have been fuppreffed ; for it is inconvenient, 
in the conflift of fadlions, to have that dif- 
afFeflion known which cannot fafely be 
puniflied. 

Tomkyns was feized on the fame night 
with Waller, and appears like wife to have 
partaken of his cowardice ; . for he gave no- 
tice ofCri(pe*scommiflion of array, of which 
Clarendon never knew how it was difcovered. 
Tomkyns had been fent with the token ap- 
pointed, to demand it from Lady Aubigney, 
and had buried it in his garden, where, by 
his direftion, it was dug up ; and thus the 
rebels obtained, what Clarendon confeiles 
them to have had, the original copy. 

It can raife no wonder that they formed 
one plot out of thefe two defigns, however 
remote from each other, when they faw the 
fame agent employed in both, and found the 
cominiffion of array in the hands of him who 

was 
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was employed in colle£ling the opinions and 
affeftions of the people. 

Of the plot, thiis combined, they' took 
tfare to make the moft. They ferit Pym 
among the citizens, To tell them of their un- 
minent danger, and happy efcape; and in- 
form them, that the defign was to feize the 
** Lord Mayor and all the Committee of Mi- 
*^ litia, and would not fpara on^ of them." 
They drew up a vow and covenant, to be 
taken by every member of feither houfe, by 
which he declared his deteftation of all con- 
fpiracies againft the parliament, and his re- 
iblution to deteft and oppofe them. They 
then appointed a day of thank(giving for this 
wonderful delivery; which (hut out, fays 
Clarendon, all doubts whether there had been 
fuch a deliverance, and whether the plot was 
real or fidtitious. 

On June it, the Earl of t^ortland and 
Lord Conway were committed, one to the 
cuftody of the mayor, and the other of the 
(herifF; but their lands and goods Were not 
feized. 

Bh% Waller 
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Waller was ftill to immerfe liimfelf deeper 
in ignominy. The Earl of Portland and 
Lord Conway denied the charge, and there 
was no evidence againft them but the con- 
feflion of Waller, of which undoubtedly many 
would be inclined to queftion the veracity. 
With thefe doubts he was fo much terrified, 
that he endeavoured to perfuade Portland to 
a declaration like his own, by a letter extant 
in Fenton's edition* ** But for me,** fays he, 
*' you had never known any thing of this 
" bufinefs, which was prepared for another ; 
*' and therefore I cannot imagine why you 
•* (hould hide it fo far as to contract your 
•' own ruin by concealing it, and perfifting 
*' unreafoaably to hide that truth, which, 
** without you, already is, and will every day 
•' be made more, manifeft. Can you imagine 
" yourfclf bound in honour to keep that fe- 
cret, which is already reveJiled by another; 
or poflible it (hould ftill be a fecret, which 
is known to one of the other fex ? — If you 
** perfift to be cruel to yourfelf for their fakes 
** who defer ve it not, it will neverthelefs be 
" made appear, ere long, I fear, to your ruin. 
** Surely, if I had the happinefs to wait on 

** you, 
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•< you, I could move you to compaffionate 
•' both yourfelf and me, who, defperate as 
" my cafe is, am defirous to die with the 
•* honour of being known to have declared 
** the truth. You have no reafon to contend 
** to hide what is already revealed — inconfi- 
*' derately to throw away yourfelf, for the 
" intereft of others, to whom you are lefs 
^^ obliged than you are aware of/* 

This perfuafion feems to have had little 
cfFe£l. Portland fent (June 29) a letter to 
the Lords, to tell them, that he " is in cuf- 
*' tody, as he conceives, without any charge ; 
^' and that, by what Mr. Waller hath threat- 
*' ened him with fince he was imprifoned, he 
** doth apprehend ar very cruel, long, and 
^' ruinous reftraint: — He therefore prays, that 
" he may not find the effefts of Mr. Waller's 
** threats, by a long and clofe imprifonment ; 
*^ but may be fpeedily brought to a legal trial, 
** and then he is confident the vanity and 
*' falfehood of thofe informations which have 
*' been given againft him will appear," 

In confequence of this letter, the Lords 
ordered Portland and Waller to be confronted ; 

B b 3 when 
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when the one repeated ^his charge, and the 
other his denial. The examination of the 
plqt being continued (July i), Thinn, uflier 
of the houfe of Lords, depofed, that Mr. 
Waller having had a conference with the 
Lord Portland in an upper room, Lord Port- 
land faid, when he c^ixit down, *' Do me the 
*^ favour to tell my Lord Northumberland. 
** that Mr. Waller has extremely prefled me 
** to fave my own life and his, by throwing 
** the blame upon the Lord Conway and the 
** Earl of Nortbunqiberland/' 

Waller, in his letter to Portland, tells him 
of the reafons, which he could urge with 
refiftlefs efficacy m a perfbnal conference; 
but he over-rated his own oratory : his vehe- 
mence, whether of perfualion or intreaty, 

^ ■ . . . • 

was returned with contempt. 

Qne of his arguments with Portland is, 
that the plot is already known to a woman. 
This woman was doubtlefs Lady Aubigney, 
who, upon this occafion, was committed to 
cuftody ; but who, in reality, when (he de- 
livcred the commiffion, knew not what it 
was. 

The 
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The parliament then proceeded againft the 
conlpirators, and committed their trial to a 
council of war. Tomkyns and Chaloner 
were hanged near their own doors. Tom- 
kyns, when he came to die, faid it was a 
foolijh bujinejs\ and indeed tliere feems to 
have been no hope that it fliould efcape dii^ 
covery; for though never more than three 
met at a time, yet a defign fb extenfive muft, 
by neceflity, be communicated to many, who 
could not be expefted to be all faithful, and 
all prudent. Chaloner was attended at his 
execution by Hugh Peters, 

The Earl of Northumberland, being too 
great for profecution, was only once exa- 
mined before the Lords. The Earl of Port- 
land and Lord Conway, perfifting Xo deny the 
charge, and no teftimony but Waller's yet 
appearing againft them, were, after a long 
impriibnment, admitted to bail. Haflel, the 
King's meflenger, who carried the letters to 
Oxford, died the night before his trial. 
Hanapden was kept in prifon to the end of 
his life. They whofe names were inferted in 
the commiffion of array were not capitally 

B b 4 punifhed. 
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punifhed, as it could not be proved that they 
had confented to their own nomination ;' but 
they were confidered as malignants, and their 
eftates were feized, 

" Waller, though confeffedly/ • fays Cla- 
rendon, " the inoft guilty 5j with incredible 
** diflin^ulation afFefted fuch a remorfe of cou- 
^* fcience, that his trial was put off, out of 
" Chriftian compaffion, till he might recover 
•' his underftanding.** What ufe he made of 
this interval, with what liberality and fuccel§ 
he diftributed flattery and money, and how, 
when he was brought (July 4) before the 
Houfe, he confefled and lamented, and fub- 
mitted and implored, may be read in the 
Hiftory of the Rebellion, (B. vii.) The 
fpeech, to which Clarendon afcribes the pre- 
fervation of his dear-bought life^ is inferted 
in his works. The great l^iftorian, however, 
feems to have been miftaken in relating that 
he prevailed in the principal part of his fup- 
plication, not to be tried by a Council of War ; 
for, according to Whitlock, he was by expul* 
iion from the Houfe abandoned to the tri^ 
bunal which he fo much dreaded, and, being 
tried and condemned, was reprieved by Eflex ; 

but 
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but after a yearns imprifbnment, in which 
time refentment grew lefs acrimonious, pay- 
\ng a fine of ten thoufand pounds, he was 
permitted to recoiled bimfelfin another country. 

m 

Of his behaviour in this part of his life, 
it is not neceflary to dire£l; the reader's opi- 
nion. *^ Let us not,'* fays his laft ingenious 
J>iographer, " condemn him with untem- 
f • pered feverity, becaufe he was npt a pro- 
f* digy which the world hath feldom feen, 
M becaufe his charafter included not the poet, 
f^ the orator, and the hero." 

For the place of his exile he chofe France, 
and {laid fome time at Roan, where his 
daughter Margaret was born, who was after- 
,wards his favourite, and his amanuenfis. He 
then removed to Paris, where he lived with 
great fplendor and hofpitality; and from time 
to time amufed himfelf with poetry, in which 
he fometimes fpeaks of the rebels, and their 
ufurpation, in the natural language of an 
honed man. 

At laft it became neceflary, forWs fupport, 
^o fell his wife's jewels ; and being reduced, 

as 
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as he faid, at laft /ct the rump-jewel ^ he folU 
cited from Cromwell permiffion to return, 
and obtained it by the intereft of colonel 
Scroop, to whom his fifter was married - 
Upon the remains of^a fortune, which the 
danger of his life had very much diminifhed, 
he lived iat Hall- barn, a houfe built by him- 
ielf, very near to Beaconsfield, where his 
toother refided. His mother, though related 
to Cromwell and Hampden, was zealous for 
the royal caufe, and, when Cromwell vifited 
her, ufed to reproach him \ he, in return, 
would throw a napkin at her, and fay he 
would not difpute w^th his aunt ; but finding 
in time that (he aded for the king, as well as 
talked, he made her a prifoner to her own 
daughter, in her own ho'ufe. If he would 
do any thing, he could not do lefs, 

Cromwell, now proteiflor, received Wal- 
ler, as his kinfman, to familiar -converfation. 
Waller, as he ufed to relate, found him fuf- 
ficiently verfed in ancient hiftory ; and when 
any of his enthufiaftick friends came to advife 
or confult him, could fometimes overhear 
him difcourfing in the cant of the times : 
but, when he returned, he would fay, *'Coufin 

" Waller, 
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I* Waller, I muft talk to thefe men in their 
** own way :" and refumed the common.ftyle 
of converfation. 

He repaid the Proteftor for his favours 
(1^54) hy the famous panegyrick, which 
has been always confidered as the firft of his 
poetical produiSions. His choice of encomia-: 
ftick topicks is very judicious ; for he confi- 
ders Cromwell in his exaltation, witl\out 
enquiring how he attained jt ; there is con* 
fqquently no mention of the rebel or the re-?: 
gicide. All the former part of his hero's life 
is veiled with fhades ; and nothing is brought 
to view but the chief, the governor, the de- 
fender of England's honour, and the enlarger 
of her dominion. The aft of violence by which 
he obtained the fupreme power is lightly 
treated, and decently juftified.. It was cer- 
ta nly to be defired that the deteftable band 
(houM be diflblvcd, which had deftroyed the 
church, murdered the king, and filled the na- 
tion with tumult and oppreffion ; yet Crom- 
well had not the right of diflblving them, for 
all that he had before don^ could be juftified 
only by fuppofing them invefted with lawful 
authority. But combipations of wickedneis 

would 
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would overwhelm the world by the advan* 
t3ge which licentious principles afford, did not 
thofe who have long pra£lifed perfidy, gro^v 
faithlefs to each other. 

In the poem on the war with Spain, are 
fome paflages at leaft equal to the beft parts 
of the panegyrick ; and in the couclufion, 
the poet ventures yet a higher flight of flat- 
tery, by recommending royalty to Cromwell 
and the nation. Cromwell was very deiirous, 
as appears from his converfation, related by 
Whitlock, of adding the title to the power 
of monarchy, and is fuppofed to have been 
with-held from it partly by fear of the army, 
and partly by fear of the laws, which, when 
he fhould govern by the name of king, would 
have reftrained his authority. When therefore 
a deputation was folemnly fent to invite him 
Xo the Crown, he, after a long conference, 
refufed it ; but is faid to have fainted in his 
coach, when he parted from them, 

' The poem on the death of the Prote6lor 

feems to have been di<9:ated by real veneration 

for his memory. Dryden and Sprat wrote 

on the fame occalion ; but they were young 

2 men. 
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men, ftruggling into notice, and hoping for 
fon^e favour from the ruling party. Waller 
had little to expeft : he had received nothing 
but his pardon from Cromwell, and was not 
likely to a(k any thing from, thofe who (hould 
fucceed him. 

Soon afterwards the Reftauration fupplied 
him with another fubjeft ; and he exerted his 
imagination, his elegance, and his melody, 
with equal alacrity, for Charles the Second* 
It is not poffible to read, without fome con- 
tempt and indignation, poems of the fame 
author, afcribing the higheft degree o£ poy^er 
and piety to Charles the Firft ; then transfer-? 
ring the fame power and piety to Oliver Crom^ 
well, now inviting Oliver to take the Crown ; 
and then congratulating Charles the Second 
on his recovered right. Neither Cromwell 
nor Charles could value his teftimony as the 
. effe£l of conviction, or receive his praifes as 
efFufions of reverence; they could confider 
them but as the labour of invention, and the 
tribute of dependance. 

Poets, indeed, profefs fidlion ; but the 
Ic^gitimate end of fidion is the conveyance of 

truth ; 
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truth ; and he that has flattery ready for all 
whom the viciffitudes of the world happen 
to exalt, muft be fcorned as a proftituted 
mind, that may retain the glitter of wit, but 
has loft the dignity of virtue. 

The Congratulation was confidered as in- 
ferior in poetical merit to the Panegyrick ; 
and it is reported, that when the king told 
Waller of the difparity, he anfwered, 
** Poets, Sir, fucceed better in fidlion than in 
•^ truth." 

The Congratulation is indeed not inferior 
to the Panegyrick, either by decay of genius, 
or for want of diligence ; but becaufc Crom- 
well had done much, and Charles had done 
little. Cromwell wanted nothing to raife 
him to heroick excellence but virtue ; and 
virtue his poet thought himfelf at liberty to 
iiipply. Charles had yet only the merit of 
ftruggling without fuccefs, and fuffering 
without defpair. A life of efcapes and indi- 
gence could fupply poetry with no fplehdid 
images. 
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In the firft parliament fummoned by 
Charles the Second (March 8, 1661), Waller 
fat for Haftings in Suffex, and ferved for dif- 
ferent places in all the parliaments of that 
reign. In a time when fancy and gaiety were 
the ^oft powerful recommendations to re-* 
gard, it is not likely that Waller was forgot- 
ten. He paffed his time in the company 
that was higheft,' both in rank and wit, from 
which even his obftinate fobriety did not ex- 
clude him. Though he drank water, he was 
enabled by his fertility of mind to heighten 
the mirth of Bacchanalian aiTemblies ; and 

ft 

Mr. Saville faid, that " no man in England 
/' fliould keep him company without drink- 
*' ing, but Ned Waller." 

The praife given him by St. Evremond 
is a proof of his reputation ; for it was only 
by his reputation that he could be known, as 
a writer, to a man who, though he lived a 
great part of a long life upon an Englifh pen- 
fion, never condefcended to underftand the lan- 
guage of the nation that maintained him. . 
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111 parliament, ** he was,** fays Burnef^ 
** the delight of the houfe, and though old 
** faid the livelieft things of anjr among 
** them.*' This, however, is faid in his ac-» 
count of the year feventy-five^ when Waller 
was only feventy. His name as a fpeakei oc- 
curs often in Grey's CoUeiftions ; but I have 
found no extrads that can be quoted as exhi* 
biting any reprefentation of abilities difplayed 
rather in fallies of gaiety than cogency of ar- 
gument. 

He was of fuch confideration, that his re- 
marks were circulated and recorded. When 
the duke of York's influence was high, both 
in Scotland and England, it drew, fays Bur^ 
net, a lively reflexion from Waller the cele- 
brated wit. " He faid, the houfe of com- 
** mons had refolved that the duke fhould 
** not reign after the king's death ; but the 
** king, in oppofition to them, had refolved 
" that he (hould reign even in .his life." If 
there appear no cxtraodinary Hvelinefs in this 
remark^ yet its reception proves the fpeaket 
to have been a celebrated w/V, to have had 

a name 
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a iiame which the men of wit were jpfoud of 
m6titioning4 

Tie did nt)t lUf^r hU teputatioii to die 
grgduially away, Which may eafily happen 
ift a long life, ,but' renewed his claim to poe- 
tical diftinftion from- time to time, as qcca- • ''• 
lions were offered, either by publick events 
or private incideiiti } and, contenting hini- 
' fdf with the influence of his mufe, or loving 
quiet better than influence, he never accept- 
ed any office of magiftracy. 

He was riot, however, without feme at-* 
tention to his fortune ; for he alked frona 
the king (in 1665) the provoftfhip of Eaton 

College, Jind obtained it ; but Clarendon re- 

• 

fufed to put the feal to the grant, alleging 
that it could be held only by a clergyman. 
It is known that Sir Henry Wotton qualified 
himfclf for it by Deacon's orders. 

To this oppofition, the Biographia Impurea 
the violence and acrimony with which Wal- 
ler joined Buckingham's fa£lion in the pro- 
fecution of Clarendon. The motive was illi- 
beral and difhoneft, and ihewed that more 

Vol. I. C c than 
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than (ixty years had oot beto able to tesch 
him morality. His accufatton is fiich as 
confciente can hardly be fuppofed to dictate 
without the help of malice. ** Wfc wife to 
** be governed by janizaries inftead of par- 
'^ liamentSy and are in danger from a worfe 
^« plot than that of the fifth of November ; 
^' then, if the Lords and commons had been 
^' deftroyedy there had been a fucceflion ; 
*^ but hereboth had been deftroyed for ever." 
This is the language of a man who is gkd oi 
an opportunity to rail, and ready to facrificc 
truth to intereft at one time> and to anger at 
another. 

A year after the Chancellor's banifhment, 
another vacancy gave him encodr^cnaent for 
another petition , which the king referred to 
the council, who, after hearing the queflion 
argued by iawj^ers for three days, deter- 
mined that the office could be held only by a 
clergyman, according to the aft of uniformity, 
fuice the provofts had always received ihfti- 
tution , as for a parfonage, from the bifliops 
of Lincoln. The King then fald, he could 
not break the law which he had made ; and 
Dr. Zixchary Cradock, famous for a lingle 
6 fermon, 
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TctHaorij atMcjilforiwo fermoh^i was chofen 

*!)ty the Fellows* 

• » 

That hfc Sflced any thin^ elfe is not known ; 
it 18 certain diait he obtained nothing, though 
he continued obfecjuious to Ae coiirt through 
the rieft of Cfharks's reigii* 

At the agceffidn of fchg James (in 1685) 
-hri was chdfen fer parliament, being then 
foutlcorej dt Saftafli in GomwaU ; and wrote 
H Pre/age rf the Downfall of the Turki/h Em^ 
pire^ which h^ {irefehted to the king on his 
birthday4 It is remarked^ by his commenta- 
tor Fentort^ that in reading Taflb he had 
'learly imbibed i veiieifatloii for the heroes of 
the Holy War, and a zealous enmity to tlje 
'Turks, which never left him* James, how- 
ever, havirtg foon after begiin what he thought 
a holy war at home, made hafte to put all 
moleftatloli of the Turks out [of his power.' 

James treated him with kindftefs and fa- 
miliarity, of which inftances are given hy 
the writer of his Life. One day, taking him 
into the clofet, the King aflccd him how he 
liked one of the.piftures : ** My eyes,'* laid 

C c 2 Walltr, 
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.Waller J ^/ arQ;^inni, and I do not know itt'* 
The king faid, it was the princefs of Ortngt. 
** She is," faid Waller, " like the greateft wo- 
." man in th^ world." -The King alke4 who 
, was that ; and was anfwered, Queen Eliza- 
beth. "I wonder," faid the King, *' yoa 
" ihould think {o^ ; but I muft. confcfs (he 
<« had a wife council." " And, Sir, faid 
" Waller, did you ever know a fool t:hufe a 
." wife one?" Such is the ftory, which -I 
.once heard of fpme other man. Pointed 

* • • • 

, axioms, and acute replies, fly loofe about the 
. world, and arc afltgned fucceflively to thofe 
whom it may be the fafliion to celebrate* 

: ■ * . ; » 

r 

, When tj[i^ king knew that be was about 
. to marry his daughter to Dr. Birch, a cler- 
• gyiTpan, he ordered a French gentleman tb 
tell him, that' *^ the King wondered he 
^ *' could' think of marrying his daughter to a 
". falling church." "The King," fays Wal- 
ler, ** does me great honour, in taking notice 
, *' ^of my domeftick affairs ; but J have lived 
. *•' long enough. to obfervc tiiat this falling 
/^ church has £Qt a trick of rifing again." 
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He took notice to his friends of the King's 
condudt ; and fai'd, that " he would be left 

• • 

** likie a whale upon the ftrand.** Whether he 
was privy to any of the tranfaftions which 
ended in the Revolution, is not known. His 
heir joined the jJrince of Orange. 

' Having now attained an age beyond which 
the laws of nature feldom ftfFer life to be 
extended, otherwife than by a future ftate, 
he feems to have turned his mind upon pror 
paration for the decifive hour, and therefore ' 
confecrated his poetry to devotion. It is plea- 
ling to difcover that his piety was without 
weaknefs ; that his intelleftual powers conti- 
nued vigorous; and that the lines which 
he compofed when Ae^ for age^ could neither 
read nor writer are not inferior to the efFu li- 
ons of his youths 

• Towards the decline of life, he bought a 
fmall houfe, with a little land, at Colfhill ; 
and faid, ** he {hould be glad ti^ die, like the 
** flag, where he was roufcd/' This, how- 
ever, did not happen. When he was at 
Pcnconsfield, he found his legs grow tumid ; 

Cc 3 ho 
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he went to Windfor, where Sir Charles Scar^ 
borough thea attended the Hiug|» and requeil? 
ed hini, ^s both s^ friend and a phyfjcian, to 
tell him, what that fwellitig meant^ ** Sir,** 
anfwcred Scarborough, " your bipod w^lrui^ 
" no longer." Waller repeated fbipe l^nes of 
Virgil, and went hopac to die« 

A^' the difeafe incre^fed upoi^ hiai^ he 
compofed hin\(el,i^ for his departure ; and call* 
ing upon Dr. Birch tq give him tl^e holy fa? 
crament, he defired his children to take it 
with hijrn, ^nd made an earneft declaratiqi^ 
of his feith in ChrUUanity. It now appeared, 
what part of his cqnverfation with the great 
CQuld be remembf f-ed with delight.. He re? 
lated, that being prefent when the di^ke of 
Buckingham talked profusely before King 
Charles, he faid to him, *^ My Lord, I am 
« a great deal older than your grape, and 
** have, \ bejieve, heard more arguments for 
" atheifm than ever your grace did ; but I 
" have lived long enough to fee there 15 
•' nothing in then> j and fo^ I hope, your 
** grace will/' 
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He died Od:ober 21 , 1687^ and was bu- 
ried at Beaconsfield, with a monument ereft- 
cd by his fon*s executors, for which Rymer 
wrote the infcription, and which I hope is 
now refcued from dilapidation. 

He left feveral children by his feeond wife ; 
of whom, his daughter was married to Dr. 
Krch. Beiijaminy the eldeft foa, was difin- 
berated) and ient to New Jerfey, as wanting 
common underftanding. Edmund, the fe* 
cond fon, inherited the eftate^ and repre- 
fent-ed Agmondcfham in parliament, but at 
laft turned Quaker. William, the third fon, 
Was a merchant in London. Stephen, the 
fourth, was an eminent Doctor of Laws, 
and one of the Commiffioners for the Union. 
There is faid to have been a fifth, of whom 
no account has deicended. 

' The character of Waller, both moral and 
intelledtual, has been drawn by Clarendon, 
to whom he was familiarly known^ with 
nicety, which certainly none to whom, he 
was not known can prefume to emulate. It 
is therefore inferted here, with fuch remarks 

C c 4 as 
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as others have fupplied ; after whicli, no^ 
thing rerhains but a critical examination' of 
his poetry, * 

*^ EdiTiund Waller," fays Clarendon^ ^' was 

'* born to a very fair eftate, by the parcimony, 

•' or frugality, of a wife father and mother : 

^' and' he thought it fo cominendable an ad- 

f> Vantage, that he refolyedtciimjirovc it with 

V his utmoft cjire, upori which in his niturc 

^^ he was too much intent ; ^nd, iu order tq 

** that^ he was fo muph reserved and retired, 

** that he vv^s fcarce ever heard of, till by his 

^* addfefs and dexterity he had gotteft 4 very 

*' rich vvife in the city, againft all the re^. 

^' cbmmiendation and countenance and autho? 

^* rity of tlje Co^rtf which was thoroughly 

^' engaged on thd behalf pf Mr. Crofts ; and 

^* which ufed tQ be fuccefsful in that age, 

f* agtjii^ft any oppofition. He had the good 

** fortune to have an alliance and friendfliip 

M with Dr. Motley, who h?d aflifted and in* 

" ftrucjed hiip in the rej^ding ftiany good 

f^ boolj5, to which hi? naturi^l parts and 

f^ promptitude iuclii)ed him, efpccially the 

M poets ; and at the age when othqr tncii 

M }4fed to give oyer writhigyerfes (for he W4f 

f* near 



i 
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^* near thirty years when he firft engaged 
** himfelf, in that ejcercife ; at leaft, that he 
♦* was known . to do {x))j he furprifed thtt 
f ^ town with two or three pieces * of that 
f ^ kind ; as if a tenth Mufe had been newly 
♦' boru, to chefifti drooping poetry. The 
** Dodor 2it that time brought him into that 
*^ company, which was nuAi celebrated for 
^* good converfation ; where he was received 
#• andefteemed, with great applaufe and re- 
** fpeft. Hp was a very pleafant difcourfer, 
f* in earneft and in jeft, and therefore very 
^' grateful to all kind of company, where be 
^* was not the lefs efteerped foj- being very 
f^ rich* ' ' 

.** He had been even nurfed in parliaments, 
^* where he fat 'when he was very young; 
f * and ib^ when they were refumied again (af- 
^* ter fi long intermiflion), he appeared in 
** thofe affemblies with great advantage ; 
>* having a graceful way of fpeaking, and by 
^f thinking much on fevej-al arguments (which 
*.' his temper and complexion, that had much 
^' of melancholic, inclined him to), he feemed 
^' often to fpeak upon the fudden, when the 
.^* pccafion had only admitiiilr^d the opportu^^ 
: . f * nity 
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^ nityof faying what he had thoroughtyicba* 
^ iideredy which gave a great luftre. to all he 
^^ &id ; which 3net was rather of delight than 
^ weight. There needs no moce be £iid to 
^ extoL the excellence and pofwer of his wit^ 
^f and pleai4antiief& of his converfation^ than 
*^ that it was. of i;nagoitadd eoou^ ta cover 
•• a world of very gr^t faults ; that is, £o. to 
*^ cover tham^ that they wer^. not taken no- 
^ tice of to his reproachr ; viz. a naf rownefs 
f f in his nature, to the loweib degree ; aa ab- 
«.^ je^nefs and want of courage^ to fupport him 
^^ in any virtuous undertaking; an infinua- 
** rion and fervile flattery t(y the height, the 
•• vaineft and moft imperious nature could be 
«* contented with ; that it preferved and won 
^f his \\£t from thoie who w^ie naoft reiblved 
^^ to take it, and in an occafion in which he 
^* ought to have been arnbitious to have loft 
«* it ; and then preferved him again, from 
^^ the reproach and contempt that was due 
** to him, for fo preferving it, and for vindt- 
*' eating it at fuch a price ; that it had power 
** to reconcile him to thofe, whom he had 
'* moft offended and provoked; and conti* 
^* nued to his age with that rare felicity, that 
,** his. company was acceptable, where his 

" fpirit 
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^\ fplrit was odious ; and he was at loaft pi- 
^* tied, i^rhere he was moft detefted." 

Sv<;h ^9 tho aiccount of Clareodon; on 
whijch it m$y oot be improper to make feme 
remarks. 

" He was very little known till he had 
^* obtained a rich wife in the city/* 

He obtained the rich wife about the age of 
three-and-twenty ; an age before which few 
men are confpicuous muoh to their advan- 
tage. He was known, however, in parlia- 
ment and at court ; and, if he fpeut part of 
his time in privacy^ it is not unreafonable to 
fuppofe that he intended the improvement of 
his mind as well as of his fortune, 

. That Clarendon might misjudge the mo^ 
tivc of his retirement Is the more probable, 
becauie he has evidently niiftaken the com- 
mencement of his poetry, which he fuppofes 
him not to have attempted before thirty. As 
his firft pieces were perhaps not printed, the 
fucccflion of his con^pofitions was not known ; 
and Clarendon, who cannot be imagined to 
hare been very ftudious of poetry, did not 

redlify 
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reftify his'firft opinion by cofnlultingWaller^s* 
booLr 

Clarendon obferves, that he was introduced 
to the wits of the age by Dr. Morley ; but 
the writer of his Life relates that he was al-' 
rpady among them, when, hearing a noUe in 
the ftrect, and enquiring the caufe, they 
found a fon of Ben Jonfon under an arreft. 
This was Morley, whom Waller fet free -at 
the expence of one hundred pounds, took 
him into the country as direiftor of his ftudies, 
and then procured him admiflion into the* 
company of the friends ©f literature. Of 
this h&j Clarendon had a nearer knowledge 
than the biographer, and is therefore more tp 
be credited. 

The account of Waller*s parliamentary 
dioquence is feconded by Burnet, who, though 
he calls him *' the delight of the houfe,*' 
adds, that " he was only concerned to fay 
•* that, which fiiould make him be ap- 
•'* plaudcd, he never laid the bulinefs of thtf 
*> Houfe to heart, being a vain and empty 
^ fliougb a witty man.'* 

f ' ' 

Of 
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. Of his infinuation and flattery It 19 not 
unreafonable to believe that the truth is told. 
Afcham, in his elegant defcription of thofe 
whom in modern language we term Wits, 
fays, that they are open flatterers^ and prinjy 
mockers. Waller fhewed a little of both, 
when, upon fight oi the Dutchefs of New- 
caftle*6 verfes on the death of a Stag,- he de- 
clared, that he would give all his own com- 
. p6fition& to have written them"; and, being 
' charged with the exorbitance of his adula- 
*tion,.anfwered, that ** nothing was too much, 
^'td-'be given, that a Lrady might be faved 
•' from the difgrace of fuch a vile perfor- 
*« mance.** This, however, was no very mif- 
chievoos or verv unufual dftviation from truth : 
• had his hypDCrify been confined to Aich tranf- 
a£tions, he might have bfeen forgiven, though 
not praifed ; for who forbears to flatter an 
: author oT a lady ? 

Of the laxity of his political principles, 
and the weaknefs of his reiblution, he ex- 
perienced the natural effcdk, by lofiug the 
efteem of every party* From Cromwell he 
jiad only his recall ; and from Charles the 

Second, 
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Second, who delighted in his company, be 
Dbtained only the ^pardon of his reiakloa 
Hampden, and the fafcty of Hampidch's ion. 

As far 3S conjefture can be made from the 
whole of .his writing, and his condud, fae 
was habitually and deliberately a friend to 
monarchy. His deviatioa towards democracy 
proceeded fr^n9L:his coiinbfltion with Hamp- 
den, ^r whofe f^ke he profecut«d- Crawly 
with great bitterncfs ; and the inveftivc which 
he pronounced on that occafion was fo popu* 
lar, that twenty thoufand copies are faid by 
his biographer to have been fojd in on^ day. 

It h eonfefled that his faults ftill left him 
many friends, at , leaft many companionsr 
His, convivial power of pleafing is uiiiverfelly 
acknowledged ; but thofe who convcrfed with 
him intimately, found him not only paffio- 
nate, efpecially in his old age, but rcfentful; 
fo that the interpofition of friends was fome- 
times rteceflkry. 

His. wit and his pocltry naturally conne6te<I 
him with the polite writers of his time : he 
was joined with Lord Buckhurft hi the trauf- 

latioii 
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lation of Corneille*s Pompcy ; and is faid to 
have added his hdlp to that of Cowley ik the 
origtnal df alight of the Rehearial^. 

The care of his fbrttttte, which Claitodah 
imputes to him in a degree little lefs than 
ciriiminal, was either not conibnt or tiot Alo« 
oifsful ; fo^9 having ionherited a patrimony of 
three thoufand five hundred a year in the 
time of James the Firft, and augmented it at 
leaft by one weakhy marriage^ he left^ tibout 
the time of the Revoluti0n> an idcanbe ^f 
bot more than ^twelve or thirteen .himdred ; 
which, when the different Value of mdney is 
itdcohed, will be found peri^aps not inoic 
than a fbunh part of what he once pol&fiah 

Of this diminution, pan was the coni^« 
quence of the gifts which he was forced to 
fcatter, and the fine which he was condemned 
to pay at the dete£kion of his plot ; and if his 
eftate, as is related in his Life, was fequef- 
teredy he had probably contracted debts when 
he lived in exile ; for we are told that at Paris 
he lived in fplendor, and was the only Eng- 
liihman, except the Lord St. Albans, that 
kept a table. 

His 
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••His unlucky plot compelled him to felf d 
thoufand a year ; of the wafte of the reft 
there is no account, except that he is con- 
rfcaSed by his biographer to have been a bad 
1 oeconomift. He fecms to have deviated from 
-the common pra£):ice ; to have been a hoardtr 
. ill his firft years^ and a f(juanderer in his 
• laft* • .- 

• r 

O^ his courfe of ftudi^^ or choice of 
\ books, nothing is known more than that fie 
: profeiied . him&lf :unable to read Chapman^s 
. tranflation of Hocner without, rapture. His 
'.opinion concei-ning the duty of a poet is con- 
Caimed in his declaration, that ^' he would 
** blot from his works any line that did not 
, <« c(mtain ibme motive to virtue^*' * 



■ < 
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^TpHE charafters, by which Waller intend- 
ed to diftinguifli his writings, are fpritc- 
linefs and dignity ; in his fmallcr pieces, he 
endeavours to be gay ; in the larger, to be 
great. Of his airy and light produdiotis, 
the chief fovirce is gallantry, that attentive 
reverence of female excellence, which has 
defcended to us from the Gothic ages. As 
his *poems are commonly occafional, and his 
addreiles perfonal, he was not fo liberally 
fupplied with grand as with foft images ; for 
beauty is more eaiily found than n^agna* 
nimity. 

The delicacy, which he cultivated, re*' 
flrains him to a certain nicety and caution, 
even when he writes upon the (lighteft matter. 
He has therefore in his whole volume no- 
thing burlefque, and feldom any thing lu- 
dicrous or familiar. He feems always to d6 
his beft ; though his fubje<5ts are often un- 
worthy of his care. It is not eafy to think 
without fome contempt on an author, who 
is growing illuftrious in his own opinion by 
verfes, at one time, ** To a Lady, who can 

Vol. I. D d « do 
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<* do any thing, butfleep, when (he pleafes.^ 
At another, ♦' To a Lady, who can deep, 
" when fhe pleafes.*' Now, ** To a Lady^ 
** on her pafling through a crowd of people.'* 
Then, " On a braid of divers colours woven 
** by four fair Ladies :!' '* On a tree cut in 
*' paper :'* or,. " To a Lady, from whom 
•* he received the copy of verfes on the 
*' paper-tree, which for many years had been 
*' miffing/* 



. Genius now and then produces a luckj 
trifle. We ftill read the Dove of Anacreon, 
;ind Sparrow of Catullus ; and a writer na- 
turally pleafes himfelf with a performance, 
which owes nothing to the fubjeft. But com- 
pofitions merely pretty have the fate of other 
pretty things, and are quitted in time for 
fomething ufeful : they are flowers fragrant 
and fair, but of fliort duration ; or they arc 
bloflbms to be vahied only as they foretell 
fruits. 

Among Waller's little poems are fbme, 
which their excellency ought to fecure from 
oblivion ; . as. To Amoreti comparing the 
diflerent modes of regard with which he 

looks 
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' looks on hfcr and SiicAarifa ; and the verfca 
Oa Love^ that begins dinger in 'bajly Words or 
Bloijus. 

in Others he is not equally fuccefsfiil; 
fometimes his thoughts are deficient^ and 
ibnietimcs his expreffion. 



• ■ * 



The nunibers are not Always mufical ; as^ 

Fair Venus, in thy |bft arms 

The god of rage confine ; 
For thy whifpers are the cHariris 

Which dnly can divert his fierce defigri. 
What though he frown, and to tumult dd 
incline ; 

Thou the flame 

Kindled in his breaft canft tamci 
With that fndw which Unnielted lies on thinei 

* 

He feldom indeed fetches an amorous, fcn- 
timent from the depths of fcience; his 
thoughts are for the moft part eafily trrider- 
ftood, and his iniages fuch as the fuperiicies 
tif nature readily fupplies i he has a juft claim 
to popularity, becaiife he writes to common 
degrees of knowledge, and is free at leaft 
from phildfophical pedantry, unlefs perhaps 

Dda the- 
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the end of a fbng to the Sun maybe exceptec!^ 
in which he is too much a Copernican. To 
which may be added, the'fimile of the Palm 
in the verfes on her pqfjing through a crowds 
and a line in a more ferious poem on the JR^* 
fioratifin^ about viper<s and treacle, which can 
only be underftood by thofe who happen to 
know the compofition of the Theriaca. 

His thoughts arc fbmetimes hyperbolical, 
and his images unnatural : 

■ 

— — ^The plants admire. 



No lcf$ than thofe of old did Orpheus' lyre ; 
If Ihc fit down, with tops all towards her bow'd ; 
They round about her into arbours crowd ; 
Or if ihe walks, in even ranks they ftand. 
Like fome well*marlhard and obfequious band. 

• 

In another, place : 

While in the park 1 fing, the liftcning deer 
Attend my paflion, and forget to fear : 
When to the beeches I report my flame. 
They bow their heads, as if they felt the fame : 
To gods appealing, when I reach their bowers. 
With loud complaints they anfwer me in ihowers. 
To thee a. wild and cruel foul is given. 
More deaf than trees, and prouder than the 
heaven ! 

Oa 
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Qn the hicad of a Stag : 

O fertile head I which every year 
Could fuch a crop of wonder bear ! 
The teeming earth did never bring 
So fbon^ fo hardy fo huge a thing : 
Which might it never have been call. 
Each year's growth added to the laft, 
Thefe lofty branches had fupply'd 
The Earth's bold fons prodigious pride : 
Heaven with thefq engines had been fcal'd, 
Wheq mountains heap'd on mountains faii'd, 

Sometimes, having fucceeded in the firfl 
part, he makes a feeble conclufion. In the 

» 

fong of *^ Sacharifla*s and Amoret's Friend* 
*• fliip,'' the two laft flan^as ought to have 
j^een omitted« 

His images of gallantry are not always in 
(he higheft degree delicate^ 

Then ihall my love this doubt difplace,. 
And gain fuch truft, that 1 may come 

And banquet fometinies on thy face. 
But make my conftant meals at home. 

D d 3 Some 
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Some applications may be thought too rc^ 
mote aiid uncQnfeqiientisl J as' in the varies 
pn the Lady' dancing : 

The fun in figures fuch as thcfq, 
Joys with the moon to play : 

To the fweet ftrains they advance. 
Which dp refult from their own fphcres ; 

As this nymph *s dance 
Moves with the numbers which Ihe hears. 



Sometimes a thought, which might per- 
haps fill a diftich, is expanded and attenuatc(l| 
till it grows weak and almoft evanefcent. 

Chlorijs ! fincc firft our calm of peace 
Was frighted hence^ thi? good we find^ 

Your favours with your fears incrcafc. 
And growing mifchiefs make you kind. 

So the fai r tree, which ftill prefer\'es 

Her fruit, and ftate, while no wind blows, . 

In ftorms from that uprightncfs fwerves ; 
And the glad earth about her ftrows 
With treafure from her yielding boughs. 

His images are not always diftinfl ; a?, in 
^he following pafTage, he confounds Love a§ 
a perfon with love as a paflion : 

Somp. 
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Some other nymphs, with colours feint, 
I And pencil flow, may Cupid paint. 
And a weak heart in time deftroy ; 
She has a fl:amp, and prints the Boy ; 
Can, with a fingic look, inflame 
The coldefl breafl:, the rudefl: tame. 

His fallies of cafnal flattery are fometimcs 
elegant and happy, as that in return for ibe 
Silver Pen ; and fometimes empty and triflin^^ 
as that upon the Card torn by the ^een. There 
are a few lines written in the Dutchefs*s Ta^^ 
which he is faid by Fenton to have kept a 
fummer under correction. It happened to 
Waller, as to others, that his fuccefs was not 
always in proportion to his labour* 

Of thefe petty compofitions, neither the 
beauties nor the faults deferve much attention.. 
The amorous verfes have this to recommend 
them, that they arc lefs hyperbolical than 
thofe of fome other poets. Waller is not al-' 
ways at the laff gafp ; he does not die of a 
ffown, nor live upon a fmile. There is how- 
ever too much love, and too many trifles* 
Little things are made too important ; and* 
the £mpire of Beauty is reprefentcd'as «xert-" 

D d 4 ing 
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ing its influence further than can be allowed 
hy the multiplicity of human paiHons, and 
the variety of human wants* Such books 
therefore may be couiidered as Chewing the 
world under a falie appearance, and^ fo far a^ 
they obtain credit from the young and un- 
experienced, as mifteading expedatioo, and 
mifguidiug praflice. 

Of his nobler and more weighty perfor-j 
maoces, the greater part is panegyrical ; for 
of praife he was very lavifh, as is obferved bj^ 
his imitator, Lord Lanfdown : 

N6 fatyf ftalks within the hallow^ ground^i 
But queens and heroines, kings and go^d^ 

aboimd ^ 
6Qory and arms and love are all the fi>und. 

In the firft poem, on the danger of tho . 
Prince on the coafl of Spain, there is a pue^ 
rile and ridiculous mention of Arion at the 
beginning ; and. the lafl paragraph, on the 
CaAUf is in part ridicqioufly mean, and ii) 
part ridiculoufly tumid. The poem, howr 
wer, is fucb as may be juftly praifed^ with* ' 
out much allowance for the ftate of our poe* 
try and language at (hat time. 

The 
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The twQ nekf poems ivt vjion tho ling's 
hbaviour at the death of ^uddnghaiQ} a^4 
upon his Navy, 

He has, in the iirft, ufed the pagan de^t^es 
with great propriety ; 

Twas want of fuch a precedent as this 
Made the qld heathen frame their go4s amifs. 

In the poem on. the Navy, thofe lines arc 
yery noble, which fuppofe the Kiqg^s power 
fecure againft a fecond Deluge ; fp noble, 
jhat it were almoft criminal to remark the 
tniftake of Qentre for furface^ or to fay that 
the empire of the fea would be worth little 
if it were not that the waters terminate in 
land. 

The poem upon Sallee has forcible fenti- 
ments ; hut the conclufion is feeble. That 
on the Repairs of St, Paul's has fomething 
vulgar and obvious j fuch as the mention of 
Amphion ; and fomething violent and harfh, 
as 



So 
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So aH our minds with his confpire to grace 
The Grentiles' great apoftie, and deface 
Thofe ftatc-obfcuring Iheds, that like ^ chai^ii 
SeemM to confine, and fetter him again : 
Which the glad faint Ihakes pfF at bis command, 
As once the viper from his facred hand, 
So joys the aged oak, when we divide 
The creeping ivy from his injurM fide. 

Of the two lafl couplets, the firft is extrava^ 
gant, aad the fecond mean. 

His praife of the Queeu is too much exag*. 
gcrated ; and thp thought, that (he " faves 
** lovers, by cutting oft hope, as gangrenes 
** are cured by lopping the limb,'* prefents 
nothing to the mind but dilguft and horror. 

Of the Battle of the Summer I (lands ^ it 
feems not eaiy to fay whether it is intended 
to raife terror or merriment. The beginning. 
is too fplendid for jeft, and the conclufiou 
too light for ferioufnefs. The verfification is ' 
ftudied, the fcenes are diligently difplayed, 
and the images artfully amplified ; but as it 
ends neither in joy nor forrow, it will fcarce- 
ly be read a fecoiul time. 

The 
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The Panegyrick upon Cromwell has oV 
gained from the publick a very liberal divi- 
dend of praife, which however cannot be faid 
to have been unjuftly laviflied ; for fuch a 
feries of verfes had rarely appeared before in 
the Englifh language. Of the lines fome 
are grand, ibme are graceful, and all are 
mufical. There is now and then a feeble 
yerfe, or a trifling thought; but its great 
fault is the choice of its hero. 

The poem of Thg War with Spam begins 
with lines more vigorous and ftriking than 
Waller is accuflomed to produce. The fuc- 
ceeding parts are variegated with better pafla- 
ges and. worfe. There is fomething too far- 
fetched in the comparifon of the Spaniards 
drawing the Englilh on, by fainting St. Lu- 
car with cannon, to Iambs awakening the lion 
by bkating. The fate of the Marquis and his 
Lady, who were burnt in their (hip, would 
have moved more, had the poet not made 
him die like the Phoenix, bccaufe he had 
ipices aboiHT him, nor expreflTed their afFeftiort 
and their end by a conceit at once falfe and 
vulgar : 

Alive, 
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Ajlvcy in (qu^l flames of love they bom'd^ 
^d now tx)getl^er are to ^Ihes tum\i, 

The verfes to Charles, on his Retura^ 
vrere doubtlefs intended to counterbalance thq 
panegyric on Cromwell, If it haa beea 
thought in|brior to that with which it is 
naturally compared, the caufe of its de|icience 
has beeQ already rem^ked^ 

The remaining pieces it is not neceflary 
to examine iingly, They muft be ruppofe4 
to have faults and beauties of the fame Idnd 
with the reft, The Sacr^ Poeins, however^ 
deferve particular regard ; tkey were the 
work of Waller's declining life, of thofe 
hours in which he looked upon the fame 
and the folly of the time paft with the (en-; 
timents which his great predeceflbr Petrarch 
bequeathed to pofterity, upon his review of 
that love and poetry which have given hin^ 
immortality. 

That natural jealoufy which makes every man 
unwilling to allow much excellence in ano- 
ther, always produces a difpofition to believe 

that 
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tliat the inind grows old with the bodjr ; and 
that he, whom we are now forced to conffefs 
fuperior, is haflening daily to a level with 
ourfelves. By delighting to think this 6f the 
living, we learn to think it of the dead ; and 
Fenton, with all his kindnefs for Waller^ 
has the luck to mark the exaft. time when 
his genius pafled the zenith, which he pla* 
ces at his fifty-fifth year. This is to allot 
the mind but a fmall portion. Intelle£tual 
decay is doubtlefs not uncommon ; but it 
feems not to be univerfal. Newton was in his 
eighty-fifth year improving his Chronology, 
a few days before his death ; and Waller ap- 
pears not, in my opinion, to have loft at 
eighty-two any part of his poetical power.] 

m 
< 

His Sacred Poems do not pleafe like fome 
of his other works ; but before the fatal fifty** 
five, had he written on the fame fubjefts, 
his fuccefs would Jiardly have been better* 

It has been the frequent lamentation of 
good men, that verfe has been too little ap- 
plied to the purpofes of worfhip, and many 
attempts have been made to animate devotion 
by pious pptfry ; that they have very feldom 

attained 
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attained their end is fufficiently knownV ^^ 
it may not be improper to enquire why they 
have mifcarried* 

Let no pious ear be offended if I advance j 
in oppofition to many authorities, that poeti- 
cal devotion cannot often pleafe* The dodlrines 
of religion may indeed be defended in a 
didadtick poem ; and he who has the happy 
power of arguing in verfe, will not lofe it 
becaufe his fubjeft is facred. A poet mzy 
defcribe the beauty and the grandear of Na- 
ture, the flowers of the fpring, and the har- 
vefts of Autumn, the viciffitudes of the Tide> 
and the revolutions of the Sky, and praife 
the Maker for his works in lines which no 
reader fhall lay afxde. The fubjeft of the 
difputation is not piety, but the motives to 
piety ; that of thedefcription is not God, hMt 
the works of God. 

Contemplative piety, or the intercourie 
between God and the human foul, cannot be 
poetical. Man admitted to implore the mes- 
cy of his Creator, and plead the nierits of 
his Redeemer, is already in a higher {late 
than poetry can confer* 

5 The 
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The effence of poetry is invention ; fiich 
invention as, by producing fbmething unex- 
pefted, furprifes and delights. The topieks 
of devotion are few, and being few are uni- 
vcrfally known ; but, few as they are, they 
can be made no more ; they can receive no 
grace from novelty of fentiment, and very 
little from novelty of expreffion. 

Poetry pleafes by exhibiting an idea more 
grateful to the mind than things themfelves 
afford. This efFeft proceeds from the difplay 
of thofe parts of nature which attraft, and 
the concealment of thofe which repel the 
imagination : but religion muft be fhewn as 
it is ; fuppreffion and addition equally corrupt 
Lr ; and fuch as it is, it is known already. 

From poetry the reader juftly experts, and 
from good poetry always obtains, the enlarge- 
ment of his comprehenfion and elevation 
of his fancy ; hut this is rarely to be hoped 
by Chriftians from metrical devotion. What- 
ever Is great, defireable, or tr^Qiendous, is 
comprifed in the name of the Supreme Bq- 
ing. Omnipotence cannot be exalted ; Infi- 

nify 
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nity cannot be amplified ; Perfection C^tlot 
be improved* 

f 
The employments of pious meditaticn are 
Faith, Thankfgiving, Repentance, andSup^ 
plication* Faith, invariabljruniform, cannot 
be invefted by fancy with decorations. 
Thankfgiving, the moft joyful of all holy 
effiifions, yet addrefled to a Being without 
pafiions^ is confined to a few modes, and is 
to be felt rather than expreflfed* Repentance 
trembling in the prefence of the judge, ia 
not at leifure for cadences and epithets* 
Supplication of man to man may difRife it- 
felf though many topicks of perfuafion ; 
but fupplication to God can only cry for 
mercy. 

Of fentiments purely religious, it will be 
found that the mofl fimple expreffion is the 
mofl fublime. Poetry lofes its luflre and 
its power, becaufe it is applied to the deco- 
ration of fomething more excellent than it- 
felf. All that verfe can do is to help the 
memory, and delight the ear, and for thefe 
purpofes it may be very ufeful ; but it fup- 
plies nothing to the mind. The ideas of Chrif- 
a tiaii 
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ikti *fheo!ogy are too fitojple for eloquence, 
icto faered for fldlionj and tob- majeftick for 
Ornament; to recotaimend theni by tropes 
ind figufes, tS to tri^gnify by i concave 
inirror the fidfcreal hetoifphere; 

As rritfch off Walier*s fepufatipii 'vtras o\v^ 
fed t6 the foftnefs «rtid fmoothnefs of his 

_* % 

Ntimbcfs ; it is proper fo* confider thofe 
toiiiifte pflEfticialars to which i verfifyer mufl 
ittcnd.' 

ife Ceftaiiify very miicfi excelled in unfeoth- ' 
htfs iTloft of the writers who were living; 
tvhen his poetfy eomniencedj Trie l^oets 
of Elizabeth had attained an art of modu- 
lation 9 which was afterwards negte6te4 of 
forgotten^ Fairfax was aicknowledged by 
him as his models and he might have 
iludled with advantage the poem of Davles^ 
^hieh, though merely ^ilofbphtcaly yet 
feldom leaves the ear tirfgratiikd^ 

But he was rather frtioofh t!han firorig J of 
ibefuH refounding itnti which Pope attrihtktes 
fo Dryden^ he h^rs given very few examples. 
The critical decifiofn has given the praife of 

Vol. L E e ftmigth 
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ftrength to Denhatp^ and of fweetnefs to 
Waller. 

Hi5 ciccllexl>cc of verfification has (bsne 
abatements. He ufes the expletive ilo very 
frequently ; and thbugh he ufed to fee it al* 
moft univerfally ejected, was not more care- 
ful to avoid it in his laft compofiticHis than 
in his firft. Praife had given him cx>nfi« 
dence; and finding the world fatisfied^ he 
fatisfied himfelf. 

His rhymes are fometimes weak words: 
Jo is found to make the rhyme twice in ten 
lines, and occurs often as a rhyme through 
his book. 

His double rhymes, in heroicfc verfe, have 
been eenfured by Mrs. Phillips, who was his 

* 

rival in the tranflation of Corneille^sPompcy; 
and more faults might be found, were not 
the enquiry below attention. 

He fometimes ufes the obfolete ternoination 
of verbs, as waxetb^ afftSieih ; and fometimes 
retains the final {yllable of the preterite, as 
amazeuj Juppofed ; of which 1 know not whe- 
ther 
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thef; itis hot to the detriment of our language ' 
that we have totally reje&ed them# 

Of triplets he is fpating ; but he did not 
wholly forbear. them: of an Alexandrine he 
has givefi nd.example« : 

The general charaftcr of his poetry is ele- 
^nee and gaiety. He is neirer pathetick, and 
very ^ rarely (bblime. He> feems neither ' to 
have had'.a jnind muchr eleVated by nature^ 
norrampliHed' by learning. His thoughts are 
fuchasa: liberal converfation and large ac-^, 
quaintance !with ilife would eafily fupply. 
Thiy had)hoi^ever then^ perhaps, that grace 
of jaovelty, which they are now often fup-. 
pofed to .want by thofe who, having already 
found them in later books; do not know or 
enquire -who prodxiced them firft. This treat- 
ment is unjuft. Let not; the original author 
lofe by his imitators* : 

Praife however fhouid be due before ,it U 
given. The author of Waller's Life afcribes 
to him the firft. pradice, of what Erythr«us 
and : fome , late critics call ^Ikerationy 
of ufing .ill the j&rae verfe many words 

Ee 2 begin- 
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beginoing with the iamfi letter. Bot tfaiA 
knacky whatever be {ta rohie, was. £> . Ach 
quent among early writers, that Gafcoign, a 
wnter of the (ixteenth centuty, warns the 
youiig po^ againft afie^ting it ; and Skak*» 
fpeare in the Midfummetr Nighthi D^Mim is. 
fuppofed to ridicule it. 

Herbm'Fowd CM many of hk fendoMotl 
and illufliFatioas from the old MytiMlogj, 
for whkh. it is vain^ to- plead the example of 
ancient poets : the djcitiea which they iatiKK 
duoed te frequently, were coaiidesed as realU 
ties, fa ht as to be received by the im^^ina* 
tion, whatever ibber reaibn might even then 
determine* But of ^eie im^s time ktt 
tamiflled the Splendor. A fi^on, noe only 
deteded but deipiied, can never afiord a 
folid bails to any pofition, though fbmetunee 
it may funiiih a tr^iient alluiioui or (fight 
illuftration. No nsodem monarch can bo 
much exalted by hearing that, as Hercules 
had had his club^ he has his navy% 

But of the praife of Waller, tho(]^ mud» 

may be taken away, much will remain ; for 

it cannot be denied that ke added: foQieChin^ 

6 to 



to our elegance of diditon^ and (bmething to 
our propriety of thm^ht ) send to him mu^ 
be at>plied Whtt Tallb faid, i)irkh e^Uiil fpirit 
andjufthre, of hifflftliF « afid Guarini, ifrhcn, 
havihg ptfrtf fed the Pajfdr Ficb^ he cried oUr, 
^^ If he had not read Aminta^ he had not ex- 
^^pcllcdft/^ 



A S Waller prpfefledhimfelf to have learn- 
ed the art of yeriificatipn from Fairfax, it 
has been thpugl^t pyoper to fubjotn a fpecimm 
of hi* ^^\ :whach, after Mr. 'Hoolc*s tranf- 
'ktiofi, wHt pefhtps tstit be fqon rdpritited. 
By ktHtwitig tfhd flaCt^ in whkh Waller fouml 
pur poetry, the f e^dfef njay judgp hqw much 
he jmjprovelj it. 



I. 



Erminiaes fteed (thi} while) his n^iftrefTe bore 
Tbtpugh fotnilk thicke among the fliadie treepe, 
Her feeble hand the bridle raines ft^rlotie, 
Halfo in afwpdite Ihe wa3'fQr feait I weene ; 
But her iiit tfotiffer fpafed' nete the more^ 
To bcire hw thtpu^ the defart wqqds unfecne 

0f her ftmng foes, that chas-d her through the 

plaintf, 

Amf ftill purfuM, but fBU purlbM in value.- 

£e 3 £• Like 
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Like as the.we4rie hpunds at hit retire^ > 

Windlefle, difpleafed^ from the fruitlefle chace^ 
When the flie bead Tapi^t ia bufli and brire^ 
No art nor p^es can rowfe out of his plgce : 
The Chnftian knights fo full of flvame and ire 
Returned backe^ with faint and weafie pace ! 
Yet dill the fearefuU Dame fled^ fwift as winde. 
Nor euer flaid^ nor euer loQkt behinde. 

Through thicke and thinne^ all nighty all day, (he 

driued, 
Withoutcn comfort, companle or guide. 
Her plaints and teares with ^uery thQUght reuiued, 
.She heard and faw her gceefes^lbut hoiight befidc. 
. But when the funne. his burning chariot diued 
I^ Tietis waye. and wearie teame vntide. 
On lordans fandie banks her courfe ihe ftaid. 
At lafi, there downe ih^ light, and downe ihe 
laidt 

. 4- • 
Her teares, hpr drbke ; her food, her ibrrowing9> 
This was her diet that ynbappie night ;^ . 
Bat fleepe (tha( fweet rcpofe and quiet J>rHig») 
To eafe the greefp$ of difcontcpted wigbt, 
Spred foorth his tender, ipft,,and.4i{nblj: W.inga, 
, In his duU armes fouicjing the yirgiix^igbt i . 
And loue, his mother^ and the graqjss kept 
Strong watch and warde, while this fatre, Jt^adie 
ilept, 

^ ' 5. The 
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The birds awikte ker with their morning fong. 
Their warbling muficke pearft her tender eare, . • 
The murmuring brookes and whiilling wind^s 

zmang 
The ratling boughes^ and leaues^ their parts did 

bean; 
Her eies vnclos'd beheld thegroues along 
Of fwaines and Ihepherd grooqies^ that dwellings . 

weare ; 
And that fweet noif^^ birds^ wmds^ and waters 

fent, 
Prouokte againe the virgin to lament. 

Her plaints were interrupted with a ibund^ 
That feem*d from thickefi buihes to proceed^ 
Some ioUy ihepherd fung a luilie rounds 
And to his voice had tun*d his oaten reed ; 
Thithet ihe went« isa old man there Ihe founds 
(At whofe right hand fai» little flocke did feed) 
Sat making bafkets, his three fonnes among, 
That leam'd their fathers art, and leam*d his 
fongi 



Beholding one in Ihining armes appeare 
The feelie man and his were fore diimaid ; 
Bat iweet Erminia comforted their feare. 
Her ventall vp, her vifage open laid, 

E e 4 You 
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You happic folkc, of heau'n bcloued dcarc, 
Workc on (qixpth ibe) vpon ypur harmlcflc traid^ 
j^hefe dreadfull armes I beare no W4]:£are brln^ 
To y<?ur fweetf.oilc, nor thcjfe fwrc^t tunes yo\j 
firig. 

a, 

But father, flnpe this land^ thjefc townes am| 

towrcs, 
Deftrpicd ajre with fword, with fire and fpoile, . 
How may it be unhurt, that you and yours 
pi fafetle thus, applie yqur barmlefle toile ? 
My fonne (quoth he) this pqore eftatc of our^ 
Is euer faf^ frqni ftormc of warlilf e bfoile ^ 
This wilderneffe doth vs iq fafetie keepe. 

No thundiing 4rMWj ^Q ^uijipet IjrcaJ^cs guy' 
flcicpc. 



Haply iuft heau'ns defence a0d ihieid pf right| 
Doth loue the innocence of fimple fwahies, 
The thunderbolts on hjgheft mpuntaints ll^t^ 
And fcld or neu'er flrike the lowisr plaines : 
So kings haue caufe to f eare Hellonaes migbt^ 
Not they whofe fweat and toile their dinner gaines^ 
Nor ever grcedie foldi^r was cntifed 
By poucrtic^ ncglefted and dcfpifpd, 

10. 
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Pearer to mcthi^ \«^ltfciH©r Jcingly crqufiile I . 

^an mouemy h^j coaieifted vflth WM^ owne : 
We .quendb^\)r ^irft wUh wiikeir of this floods 
^or ifearc vinef qiiba ft^Uk) t)ieir<^ be tlu?9w&e : 
Thetb littler l9Mksi>f iheope and tenddr goaibos 
jpiue rnilk^ iorfffodi^ aad WQ0U to isiake U3 
coates. 

We little Witii, wp need but little wealth, 
Fr<Jtti fcold arid littnger vs to cloath and feed j 
•Thefe arc my Tonnes, their care preferues froixj . 

ftealth 
Their f ;^the^s flocks, nof: feruants moe I neeid :. 
Aftiii' thefe gfoues I waike oft for my health. 
And to the Hfhes, birds and beaftes giue heed,. 
How thfey afefed, in forrett, Ipring and lake. 
And their contentmeot for ^nfample take. 

Time was (for each one hath his doting tim?, 
Thefe filuer locks were. golden treflfis than) 
That cbuntrie life I hated as a crime. 
And from the forre^s fweet cpptentment rany 
To Memphis (lately pallapc would I dime. 
And there became the mightie Galiphes man. 
And though I but a fimple gardner weare, 
yot could I ma|:ke abufes, fee and heare. 

13. &i- 
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Entifed on ^th hope of future gaine^ 
I fuffred long what did niy foule difpleafe ; 
But when my youth was fpent, my hope was viiBc, 
I felt my native ftrength at laft decreafe ; 
I gan my lofie of luftie yeeres complaine. 
And wifht I had enjoy'd the countries peace ; 
I bod the couirrfarewelly and with content 
My later age here have I quiet fpent. 

14. 

While thus he fpake^ Erminia huflit and ftill ; 
His wife difcourfes heard^ with great attention. 
His fpeeches graue thofe idle fancies kill. 
Which in her troubled foule bred fuch diflention ; 
After much thought reformed was iier will^ 
Within thofe woods to dwell was her inteationj 
Till fortune ihould occafion new afford. 
To turne her home to her defired Lord, 

She faid therefore^ O ihepherd fortunate ! 

That troubles fome didft whilom feele and proue. 

Yet liueft now in this contented ftatc, 

m 

Let my milhap thy thoughts to pitie moue. 

To entertaine me as a willinor mate 

111 flifcpherds life, which I admire and louc ; 

Within thefe pleatant groues perchance my hart. 
Of her difcomforts, may vnload fome part. 

16. If 
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16. 

If gold or wealth of moft elleemed deare^ 
If iewels rich^ thou diddeft hold in prife. 
Such ftore thereof^ - fuch plentie haue I fttn^ 
As to a greedie minde might well fuffice : 
With that downe trickled many a filuer teare. 
Two chrifiall fhreames fell from her watrie eies ; 
Part of her fad misfortunes than ihe told^ 
And wept, and with her wept that fhepherd old. 

With (peeches kinde, he gan the virgin deare 
Towards his cottage gently home to guide ; 
His aged wife there made her homely cheare. 
Yet welcomde her, and plaft her by her fide. 
The Princefle dond a poore paftoraes geare, 
A kerchiefe courfe vpon her head fhe tide ; 
But yet her geftures and her lookes (I gefle) 
Were fuch, as ill befeem'd a fhepherdefle. 

18. 
Not thofe rude garments could obfcure, and hide. 
The heau'nly beautie of her angels face. 
Nor was her princely ofspring damnifide. 
Or ought difparag'de, by thofe labours bace ; 
Her little flocks to pafture would (he guide. 
And milke her goates, and in their folds them 

place, 
Both cheefe and butter could ihe make, and frame 
Her fcife to pleafc the flicphcrd and his dame, 

4 POM. 
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OF Mr. JOHN POMFRET nothing 
is known but from a flight and con- 
fufed account prefixed to his poems by a 
namelefs friend; who relates, that he was 
the fon of ihe Rev. Mr. Pomfret, reftor of 
Luton in Bedfordfliire ; that he was bred at 
Cambridge, entered into orders, and was rec- 
tor of Maiden iii Bedfordfliire, and might 
have rifen in the Church ; but that, when he 
applied to Dr. Compton, biflibp of London, 
for Inftitution to a living of confiderable value, 
to which he had been prefented, he found a 
troublefome obftruftion raifed-by a malicious 
interpretation of fbme paflage in his Choice ; 
from which it was inferred, that he confi- 
dered happinefs as more likely to be found in 
the company of a miftrefs than of a wife; 

» t * * ' 

■ 

This reproach was eafily obliterated :* for 
it had happened to Pomfret as to almoft all 
other men who plan ichemes of life ; he had 
departed from his purpofe, and was then 
married. - The 
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The malice of his. <^-npmi<>g 
a very fatal eotifeqnence : the deky cati- 
ftraiiie^* his- Jfttend^nce ifi Lob^bfiiy t^herc he' 
caught the fiilall-pox, and iied in i j^aj, in 
tlw tiiM:tjr-ifij{tH fj9X0f: hU age. 

He ptjbl]iiheQ; his pcfexm ia 169^.; andbji? 
beeij gfjway;j. the fevourite of thait dafs. of 
readerafj who,- withowfr vafljjty pr gritii^igi^. 
leel^ oxiljr their owii amu^bjnci^ - 

Uia CiS^(9/tr^ eid^i Witi» a fyi^m of li^ acfepted 
tQ Qppi£Eion notions^ anc} equal ta common^ 
expedat'lons ir fitlch ^ f^ate a^ ^rds pleoty 
aud tranquiltiCyf without ex^la^oii of inteK 
]ie<ftual plcaftrres. Perhapa ito coippofitioqL ips. 
9ur langu^ has been ofiener' i^oiiiied ehau. 

111. hia other; poeH>6 there is an eafy volubi^ 
lity J the plcaiure of fmpoth metre is af-^ 
fordccf to the ear', and the nutkl'. is not op-* 
piief&d' tvith ponderous or etiCaflg^ed wifeji in- 
tricate fentimettf. He pleafe^ manyy and h6 
vdoo plq^fr many m\x& have mtxki 
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OF riie Earl of Dorfet the chara^r haa 
been drawn fi> largely and fi> el^antly 
by Frior^ to whom he was femiliarly known^ 
that nothing can be added by a cafual hs(hd ; 
ajbd, as it has appeared in one of the vo(umeft 
of the laCe coUeflion^ it would be ufe^ef^ 
QffictouTnefa to tranicribe tt% 

Charles SackvtUe was bom January 34, 
1 637. Having been educated under a private 
tutor, he travelled into Italy, and returned 

a little before the Rcftoration* He was chpfeq 

■ 

into the firft parliament that was called, for 
Sad Grinftead in Suflex, and fbon hecan^ 
a favourite of Oharles the Second : but un^ 
dertook no publick employment, being toq 
eager of the riotous and lioentiotis pleafures 

F f ? whicli 
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which young men of high rank, who afpired 
to be thought wits, at that time imagined 
th^mfelves in titled to indulge^ 

One of thefe frolicks has, by the induftry 
of Wood, come down to pofterity. Sackville, 
who was then Lord Buckhurft, with Sir 
Charles Sedley and Sir Thomas Ogle, got 
drunk at the Cock in Bow-ftreet by Covent- 
garden, and, going into the balcony, expofed 
thcmfiblvcs to the populace in very indecent 
poftures. At laft, as they grew warmer, 
Sedley flood forth naked, and harangued the 
populace in fuch profane knguage, that the 
publick indignation was awakened; the crowd 
attempted to force the door, and, being re- 
pulfed, drove in the performers with ftones^ 
and broke the windows of the houfe. 

For this niifdemeanour they were Indicted, 
and Sedley was fined five hundred peunds: 
what was the fentence of the others is not 
known. Sedley employed Killigrew and ano- 
ther to procure a remifHon from the king; 
biit (mark the friendfhip o^ the diflblute !) 
they hegged the fine for themfejves, and e^-» 
a£t^4 it to the lafl gro^t^ 

la 
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In 16,65, Lord Buckhurft attended the 
Duke df York as a volunteer in the Dutch 
War; and was in the battU of June 3, when 
eighteen gteat Diltdh Ihips were taken, and 
foUtteen others deftrdyed ; arid 0pdam the 
admiral, who engaged the l3uke, was blown 
up beflde him, with all his crew< 

* 

' On the day before tlie battle, ke is faid to 
have compofed the celebrated fong, To all you 
Ladies how at Idnd^ with equal tranquiUity 
of mind and promptitude of wit. Seldom 
any fplendid ftory is wholly true. I have 
heard from the late Earl of Orrery, who was 
likely to have good hereditary intelligence, 
that Lord Buckhurft had been a week em- 
ployed upon it, and only retouched or finilhed 
it on the memorable evenmg. But even this^ 
whatever it may fubftradt frdm his facility^ 
leaves him his ^courage^ 

He was foon after made a gentleman of 
the bedchamber, and fent on (hort embaffiea 
to France^ 

Ff3 la 
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In i$f^f the eftaCe of his undb^JaiQe* 
X^iran^ld, Earl of Middlefex« came to him 
by its owhef s aedthi aii4 thiS title was con«« 
£brre(i dti him the year afte/^ hii^yj^ he 
became^ by the death of his &ther. Earl oi 
Dorfet^ arid inherited* the eiUte of his family. 

tn 16^4^ iiaving buhed his firft wife, of 
the family of Bjigot^ who left him no cj^d^ 
he married a daughter of the Eaj^l of North-" 
aniptolly celebrated both for beauty and upr 
derftandingj 

H* received foitle faVouraWe notice- from 
King James ; but fbon found it neceflary to. 
oppofe the violence, of his innovations^ and 
with fome other hords appeared in Weft- 
mtnfter-halli to Ciounienafice the Bilhops aC 
fheir tiiali 

As etiormities gftW Wftty day Ids Ibp-^ 
|)oftdble9 he found it neceflary tcr concur id 
the Revolution^ He was one of thofe Lord^ 
who fit evefy day in cfouncil to prefcrvc thtf 
publick peace^ after the king^s departure^ 
and, what is hot the moft illuftrious a^on 
of his life^ was exoployed t& condud: th6 

3 Princeft 
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Frincefs Ancte to Nottingham With a guards 
f^ jk might £ihci th^ po^uhlcb, af thfejr 
palf(i(f; v^itfa' MC€ ipptthieitiGmi 6£ tier (£aig(>ij( 
Ml^atiHref etii may \kt ^pitsS, thtsre is a!-> 
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ftvoVirite' of*Klh'^^^iltacrti; ^o, tfiie<fa^ifi 
td^Bs afcc^ffidif, itia^d' Max lord cbatubeHaltr' 
b^tlie hotUcfhot^, m^g^c him s^eh«'atd^ 
tke' g^rtb'h Hd' U^p^ed cb be Umiidg tho^' 
tHat Were tdffed" vtiik the' l^g' !tt ail €fpeit 
tib^t fi^een hottfs; in ifety f btigh aiid cdl^ 
i«ie^tther,6ntbec<%iftomoitalid. ^s hedtllt* 
afterwards declined} andonjad. i^i, ijr6|'-6|* 
he died tt dath. 

if ^ tt^s a tiian wf[ofe elegance an<ijiidg|^« 
riient Were tniiv6riaily coftfeflfed; and whofel 
Hooflty to the ieameKl and witty Was geaendl/ 
knoWn. To the indulgent gffeftion of the 
publickj LordRocheftir bore ample teftimon^r 
in thb retilark : IkfMV not h&oo it ii^ but Lord 
fiuckhurft may do what ke ^illf yet is ne^er in 
ibc norof^i 

F f 4 If 
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,.If fuch a man dttempjted poetry^ we catw 
not .wonder that his works were praifed. 
Diydcn,. whom, if Prior tells truth^ he dif- 
tinguifhed'by. his beneficence, and who la- 
viihed his blandifhments on thofe who are 
not known ta have (6 well deferved them, 
undertaking to produce authors of our own 
cpuntry fuperior to thofe of antiquity, fays, 
I would wjlance your hard/hip infatire^ nfti 
Shakfpeare injragedy. Woiild it be imagined 
that, of this rival to antiquity, all the fatires 
were little pcrfonal inveftivcs, and that his 
longeil: compofition was a fong of eleven 
flanzaa I 

The blame, however, o( this exaggerated 
praife falls on the encomiaft, not upon the 
r^u'thor ; yhofe performances are, what they 
pretend to be, the efTufions of a man of wit*; 
gay, vigorous, and airy. His verfes^ to Howard 
0>ew great fertility of mind, and his Dorinda 
h%s been imitated by Pope. 
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G^EORGE STEPNEY, defcended 
from the Stepntya of Pendegraft in 
Pembrokeflurd^ was born at Wdftminfter in 
1 663* Of his £ither*s condition or fortune 
1 have no accotinn Having received the firft 
part of his edttcationf at Wefhninfler, he went 
to Cambridgei whffe he continued a friend- 
ihip begun at fchool with Mr* Montague^ 
afterwards Ekirl of Halifax. Thejr c^e to 
London together, and. are. {Jfii. to have. been 
invited into publick U&. hj the Duke of 
Dorfeti 



loanj foeign employmeoit^, fa that his time 
ieems to have be^ (pent in negotbtbns. In 
2691 he waft (ent envojr to the Eleftor of 

Branden-> 
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Brandenburgh ; in i69^totheImperialCouft$ 
in 1694 to the Ele(9:or of Saxony ; in 1696 ta 
the Ele6tors of Mentz and Cologne, and the 
CSngrefs at f^rancfort ; in 1698 a fecondtime 
to Brandenburgh; in 1699 to the King of 
Poland ; in i 70 1 again to the Emperor ; and 
in 1706 to the States General. In 1697 he 
was oiade one of the coiiimiffioner^ of trader 
His life was bufy, and not long. He died ia 
1707; and is buried in Weftminfter- Abbey 
with this epitaph, which yacob tranfcribed« 

R »• E. 

Gborcitjs Stepneifs, "Afmiger, 

Vir 
Ob Ingenii ^cumen^ 
Literaram Scientiam^ 
Morum Suavitatcm, 
Rerum Ufumj 
Virorum Amplimmorum Confuetudinem^ . 
Linguae Styli ac Vita Elegantianj, 
Preeclara Officia Cum Britannue turn Europ» 
• ' v • prseflits, * "* 
Sua state multum celebraltus, ' 
Apud pofterdi femper celebrandus ; 

Plurimat Legationes obiit 
£a Fide, Diligenti^^ ac Felicitate^ ^ 
Ut Auguftiffimorum Priqcipum 
Gulidou & Anns 

Spefil 
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Spem in iUo repofitam 

Nunquam fefellerit, 

Haud raro fuperavit. 

Poft longum honorum Curfum 

Brevi Temporis Spatio confe&um^ 

Cum Naturse parva? Fama fatis vixerat, 

J^Qimam ad alciora afpiranccm placide effluvk* 

On the JL-eft Hand : 

G, S. 

JEx Equeftri Familia Stcpneiprum, 

De Pendegraft, in Comitatu 

Pembrochienii oriundus, 

Weftmonafterii natus eft, A. D. i663, 

Eleftus in Collegium 

gandti Petri Weftmonaft. A. 1676. 

Sa&dti Ti'ipitatis Cantab. 1682. 

Coniiliariornm quibus Commercii 

Cura pommiffa eft 1697. 

Chelfeise mortuus^ & comitance 

Magna Procerum 
Frequeot^a hue cjatus, ^707- 

It is reported that the juvenile compofi- 
tions of Stepney made grey authors blujh. I 
know not whether his poems will appear 
fuch wonders to the prefent age. One can- 
jiot always eafily find the reafon for which 
I the 
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the world has fometimes confpired to fquaiv- 
der praife. It is not very unlikely that ho 
wrote very early as well as he ever wrote j 
and the performances of yoxith have many 
favourers, becaufe the authoiB yet lay no 
claim to publick honours, and are therefore 
not coniidered as rivals by the diftributors qf 
famew 

He apparently profeflfed himfelf a poet,^ 
and added his name to thofe of the other 
wits in the verfion of Juvenal ; but he is a 
very licentious tranflator, and docs not re*» 
compenfe his negleA of the author by beau* 
ties of hi^ own. In his original poems, now 
and then, a happy line may perhaps be ibund^ 
and now and then a (hort con>po(ition may 
give pleafure. But there is in the ^hole 
little cither of the grace of wit, or ^he vigour 

s 
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JOHN PHILIPS was bom on the 
30th of December, 1676, atBamptonin 
Oxfordlhire ; of which place his father Dr. 
Stephen Philips, archdeacon of Salop, was 
minifter. The firft part of his education 
was domeftick, after which he was fent to 
Winchefter, where, as we are told by Dr.. 
Sewel, his biographer, he was fbon diftin- 
guiihed by the fuperiority of his exercifes ; 
and, what is lefs eafily to be credited, fo 
much endeared himfelf to his fchoolfellows, 
by his civility and good-nature, that they, 
without murmur or ill-will, faw him indulg- 
ed by the matter with particular immunities. 
It is related, that, when he was at fchool, 
he feldom mingled in play with the other 
boys, but retired to. his chamber; where 
Vol. I. Cf g - his 
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his fovereign plcafure was to fit^ hour 
ter hour, while his hair was combed by ibme-> 
body, whofe fervice he found means to pro- 
cure* 

At fchool he became acquainted with the 
|)oets ancient and modern, and fixed his at?en« 
tion particularly on Milton. 

In 1694 he entered himfelf at Chrift* 
church ; a college at that time in the higheft 
reputation^ by the tranfmiflion of Buiby^t 
Scholars to the care firft of Felli and afterwards 
of Aidrich. Here he was diiUnguiihed a& a 
genius eminent among the eminent^ and for 
friendfliip particularly intimate wkh Kir. 
Smith, the author of Phaedra and Hippohftuu 
The profefHorv which he infenifed to follow 
was that of Phyfick ; and he took much de* 
light ill natural hiflory, of which botany was^ 
hi& fs^ourite part^ 

His reputation was confined tb his friends 
and to the univerfity ; till about 1 703 he eae- 
tended it t« a wider circle by the ^Undid 
Shillingj which ftruck the pubiick attention 
with a mode of writing new and unexpected. 

This 
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« 

This performative ra2fed hSm fo high, that 
when £uro|i6 leCbundeil wkh the vidorjr of 
Blenhekot he was» probably with ;an occult 
opfMiikioQ to Addiibn^ employed to delivei^ 
the aCciaittatioQ of die Tcuiesi It is faid 
tixat he would willingly have dedioed the tafk^ 
but that his friends urged it upon him. It 
appears that he wrote this poem at the houfc 
of Sti John* 

Blenheim was publlfhed m ij^o^. The 
next year produced his greateft work, the 
poem upon Cider j id two books } which was 
received with loud praifes^ and continued 
long to be tead, as an imitation of Virgil^s 
Georgicif which needed AQt Ijaian the pre« 
fence of the ori^nal* 

■ 

He thett grew probably ftiwe €<mfideift of 
his own abilities, and began to meditate a 
poetA oa the Lafi day ; a flMbjed on which no 
mind can ho|)6 to equal expe^^ation^ 

Ifhis work he did not live to fkUlh ; his 
difeafesy a (low cdnfutnption and an aflhma^ 
put a ftop to his ftudies ; and on Febt 15, 

Gg a 1708, 
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1708, at the beginning of his thirty- third 
year, put an end to his life. He was buried 
m the cathedral of Hereford ; and Sir Sitnon 
Rarcourt^ afterwards Lord Chancellor, gave 
hirti' a monument in Weftminfter Abbej* 
Thfe infcription at Weftminfter was written, 
as I have heard, by . Dr. Atterhury^ though 
commonly given to Dr. Freind. 

His Epitaph at Hereford : 

. J O H A N N E S P H I LIP S 

' . Obiiti5dieFeb.Annof^'''-'7o8- 

L^tat. fuae32. 

Cuius 
• • •/ » 

Ofla fi requiras, banc Urnam infpice; 
• Si Ingehium nefcias, ipfius Opera confulc ; 

Si'Tuniuium defideras, 

Tcmplum adi Wefimonajierienfe : 

Qualis quantufque Vir fuerit, 

' • \' Dicat clegans ilia & praeclara, 

Qux cenotaphium ibi dccorat 

Jnfcriptio. 

Quam interim crga Cognates pius & ofEciofus, 

Teftctur hoc faxum- 
, : A Maria Philips Matre ipfius pientiffima^ 
Dilccn FilS Memoriae non fine Lacrymis dicatum. 



His 
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His Epitaph at Weftminfter : 

HerefordiJB conduntur Ofla, 

Hoc in Delubro ftatuitur Imago, 

Britannkm omnem pervagatur Fama 

J O H AN N I S PHILIPS: 

Qui Viris bonis doftifque juxta chants^ 

Immortale fuum Ingenium, 

Eruditionc multiplici excultum, 

Miro animi candore, 

Eximia morum fimplicitate, 

Honcftavit. 

Litteranim Amocniorum fitim, 

Quam Wintonia:: Puer fentire coeperat. 

Inter iEdis CHrifti Alumnos jugitcr explcvir. 

In illo Mufaram Domicilio 

Prasclaris iEmulorum ftudiis excitatus, 

Optimis fcribendi Magtftris femper intentus, 

Carmina fermonc Patrio compofuit 

A Grafcis Latinifque fontibus fcliciter dedudb, 

Atticis Romanifque auribus omnino digna, 

Verfuum quippc Harmoniam 

Rythmo didicerat. 

Antiquo illo, libero, multiformi 

Ad res ipfas apto prorfus, & attemperato, 

Non Numeris in eundem fere orbem redeuntibus, 

Non Claufularum iimiliter cadentium fono 

Metiri : 
Uni in hoc laudis genere Mikono fecundusj 

. G g 3 Primoquc 
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Pirimoqije poene Par# 
Rips feu T pnups, fet| Grande^, few Mcdiocrcg 

Ornandas fumferat^ 

]tfufquamj^ qxiod non decuit, 

£t yidety & aflecutu; eit, 

Egrcgiusi quocuBque Scylum vtrteret^ 

Fandi author^ & Modorum artifex. 

Fas (It Huic^ 

Aiafo licet a tua Metrprum Lege dlfcedere 

Q PoeSs Angliqanae Fater^ apque Conditor Chaucere| 

AUerum tibi latus claudere, 

Vatiim certe Cinerts^ tuos undique ftipantium 

Non dedecebit Chonimr 

Simon Harcourt Miles, 

Viri bepe de fe, de Litteris meriti 

Quoad viverpt Fautofi 

Poft Obitwm pie memor. 

Hoc illi Saxum poni vqluit. 

» •» ■ . * • • 

J.Philips, Stephani, S.T. F. Arcbidiacon; 

■ * • «. . 

3^op, JFilius, natus eft Bamptonias 

in agro Oxon. Dec. 30, 1676. 
pbiit Herefordiae, Feb. 15, 1708. 

Philips has been always praifed, without 
cpntradi^ion, as a man moden:, blarnelefs, 
and pious ; who bore a narrow fortune with- 
out diicontent, and tedious and painful ma^ 
ladies without impatience ; belqved by tho{e 

* • • • 

that knew him, but not ambitious to be 

known* 
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known. He was probably not formed for 
a wide cirele. His converfaition is commended 
for its innocent gaiety, which ieems to hare 
flowed only among his intimates ; for I have 
been told, that he was in company iilent and 
barren^ and employed only upon the pleafures 
of hb pipe. His addiction to tobacco is 
mentioned by one of his biographers, who 
remarks that in all his writings, except Bkn'^ 
Jbeim^ he has foimd an opportunity of celebrat- 
ing the fragrant fume. In common life he 
was probably one of thofe who pleaie by not 
ofiending, and whofe perfon was loved be^ 
caufe his writings were admired. He died 
honoured and lamented, before any part of 
his reputation had withered, and before his 
patron St. John had diigraced him. 

• ■ 

His works are few. Tlie Splendid SbilUng 
has the uncommon merit of an original 4e* 
iign, uhlefs it may be thought precluded . by 
the ancient Centos. To degrade the found-' 
ing words and flately conflruftion of Milton, 
by an application to the lowed and mofl 
trivial things, gratifies the mind with a mo- 
mentary triumph over that grandeur which 
hitherto held its captives in admiration ; the 

Gg 4 words 
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words and things are jprefented with a new' 
a'ppearancc, ; and novelty is always gratefiilr 
where it gives* no pain. ^ 

But the merit of fuch performances begins 
and ends with the firft author.. He that 
ihould again adapt Milton's phrafe to the 
grofs incidents of common life, and even adapt 
it with more art, which would not be diffi- 
cult, muft yet expeft but a fmallpart of the 
praife which Philips has obtained ; he can only 
hope to be confidered as the repeater of a. jeft. 

^* The parody on Milton,** fays Gildon, 
f ^ is the only tolerable produ£tion of its an- 
f* thor.*' This is a cenfure too dogmatical 
and violent." The poetn of Blenheim was 
never denied to be tolerable, even by thofe 
who do not allow it Tupreme excellence. It 
is indeed the. poem of a fcholar, all inexpert 
of war ; of a man who writes books (rota 
books, and fludies the world in a college. 
He feems to have formed his ideas of the 
field of Blenheim from the battles of the 
heroick ages, or the tales of chivalry, 
with very little comprehenfion of the quali- 
fies neceflary to the compofition of a modern 
a hero. 
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hero, which Addifon has difplayed with fo 
much propriety. He makes Marlborough be- 
hold at diftanoe the flaughter made by Tallard^ 
then hafte to encounter andreftrainhim, and 
mow his way through ranl^s made headlefs : 
by his fword, 
* • ' . 

He imitates Milton^s numbers indeed, but" 
imitates them very injudicioufly. Deformity 
is eafily copied ; and whatever there is in 
Miiton which the reader . wiflies away, all 
that is ohfolete, peculiar, or licentious, is 
accumulated with great care by Philips, 
Milton's verfe was harmonious, in propor-? 
tion to the general ftate of our metre in 
Milton's age ; and, if he had written after 
the improvements made by Dryden, it is 
reafonable to believe that he would have 
admitted a more pleafing modulation of 
numbers into his work ; but Philips fits 
down with a refolution to make no more 
mufick than he found ; to want all that hi» 
hiafler wanted, though he is very far frgm 
having .what his mafter had. Thofe afpe- 
rities, therefore, that are venerable iij the 
Paradife Lojl are contemptible in the Blea^ 
bcim. 

There 
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There is a Latin ode written to his patron 
St. John, in return for a prefent of wine and 
tobacco^ which cannot be pafled without 
Botice. It is gay^ and elegant^ and exhibits 
feveral artful accomodations of daffick ex« 
preilions to new purpofes. It feems better 
turned than the odes of Hannes *. 

To the poem on Cider^ written in imita« 
tion of the Geargicis, may be given this pe* 
culiar praife, that it is grounded in truth i 
that the precepts which it contains are cxzSt 
and juft; and that it istherefore» at once, 
* a book of entertainment and of fcience. 
This i was told by Miller, the great gar* 
dener and botanift, whofe expreffion was, 
that tiere were many books written on the fame 
JubjeB in profe^ which do not contain fo much 
truth as that poem. 

* This ode I am willing to mention, becaufe there feems 
to be an error in all the printed copies, which is, I find, 
retained in the laft. They all read ; 

Qiiam Gratiarum curadecentiiim 
O ! O ! labellis cui Venus infidet. 

The ailthor probably wrote, 

Qjam Gratiarum cura decentium 
Ornat ; labellis cui Venus in&det« 

In 
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In the dif|K>(itk)n of his matter^ fo as to 
interfperfe precepts relating to the culture of 
trees, with fentiments more generally plea-^ 
iing, and in eafy and graceful tranfitions from 
one fubjeft to another, he has very diligently 
Imitated his matter ; but he, unhappily plea*, 
ied himfelf with blank verfe, and fuppofed 
that the numbers of Milton, which imprefs 
the mind with veneration, combined as they 
are with fubjefts of inconceivable grandeur, 
could be fuftained by images which at moft 
^4n rife only to elegance. Contending an- 
gels may (hake the regions of hcavea in blank 
verfe ; but the flow of equal meafures, apd 
the embelUfhment of rhyme, muft recom- 
mend to our attention the art of engrafting, 
and decide the merit of the reJJlreak smd^ear^ 
plain. 

■ 

What ftudy could confer, Philips had ob- 
tained ; but natural deficience cannot be fup- 
plied. He feems not born to greatnefs aiid 
plevation. He is never lofty, nor does he of- 
ten lurprlfe with unexpefted excellence ; but 
perhaps to his laft poem ^^y be applied what 

Tully 
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Tully faid of the work of Lucretius, that it 
is written with much art, though with Jew 
blazes of genius^ 



The following Fragment, written by Ed- 
mund Smith, upon the works of Philips, 
has been tranfcribed from the Bodleian 
manufcripts. 

«' A prefatory Difcourfe to the Poem on 
Mr, Philips, with a chzi^&^x of his 

writings, 

*M T is altogether as equitable fbme ac- 
count fhould be given of thofc who hjtve 
diftinguifhed themfelves by their writtings, 
as of thofe who are renowned for great ac- 
tions. It is but reafonable they, who con- 
tribute fo much to the immortality of others, 
fjhould have fome (hare in it themfelves ; and 
fince their genius only is difcovered by their 
works, it is juft that their virtues (hould be 
recorded by their friends. For no modeft 
men (as the perfon. I write of was in perfec- 
tion) 
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tion) will write. their own panegy ricks; and 
It is very hard that they ;(hould go without 
r^putatioi^ only bccayfe they the more dc- 
ferve it. The end of writing Lives is for 
the invitation of the readers. It will be in 
the power of. very few to imitate the duke of 
Marlborough ; we muft be content with ad- 
miring bis great, qualities ;and ^adlions, with- 
out hopes of following them. The private 
and focial virtues are more eafily tranfcribed. 
The Lfife of Cowley is more inftrudlive, as 
well as more fine, than any we have in our 
language.*^ And it is to be wiflied,* fincc 
Mr. Philips had fo many of the . good quali- 
ties of that poet, that I had fome of the abi- 
lities of his hiftorian. 



# » '• -» 



The Grecian philofophers have had. their 
Lives written, their morals commendedi and 
their fayings recorded. Mr. Philips had all 
the virtues to which moft of them only pre- 
tended, and all their integrity without any 
,of their affeflation. 

The French are very juft to eminent men 
in this point ; not a learned man nor a poet 
can die, but all Europe mufl be acquainted 

with 



with liis accampHflimeiits. Th^ give ptaSfy 
an<3 exped it in their Mrn^ ! th^ comment 
their Patru*3 and Melicre's a& tveH as theif 
Coiide's and Turennc^a } Aek PeflifoBs an^ 
Hacines have their elagies as vTell as the 
prince whom they celebrate j and their poeras^ 
their mercuries, and ora^en^, nay their very 
gazettes, are filled ^wkk the praifto of tha 
learned* 

I am i&tisfted, had lAicy a Phili{^ amonj^ 
them, and known how fo value him j had thof 
one of his learning, hfe temper, hut abov« 
all oi that particulafr turn of humottr, that 
altogether new genius, he had been j«x €x-« 
ample to their poets, and a fubje6t of their 
panegyricks, and perhaps fet in cortfpetitioa 
With the ancieiits, to whom only he €>ught 
to fubmit. 

I (ball therefore endeavour to do juftice tof 
his memory, fince nobody elie undertakes it^ 
And indeed I can aflign ik> ciaufe why fa 
many of his acquaintance (that are as willing 
and more able than myfelf to give an ac- 
count of him) (hould ibrbear to celebrate the 
memory of one fb dear to them, but only 

that 
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tbat they look upon it as a work intirely be* 
longing to me. 

1 (hall content myfellF with giving only a 
character of the perfbn and^ his writings, 
without meddling with the tranfadtions of 
his life, which was altogether private : I fhall 
only make this known obfervation of his 
family, that there was icarce fb many ex* 
traordinary men in any one* I have been 
acquainted with five of his brothers (of which 
three are Aill living), all men of fine parts, 
yet all of a very unlike temper and geninSif 
So that their fruitful mother, like the mo« 
ther of the gods, feems to have produced a , 
numerous offspring, all of diflercnt though 
uncommon faculties. Of the living, neithet 
their modefty nor the humour of the prefent 
age permits toe to fpeak i of the dead^ I may 
fay fomething. 

Oncf of them had made the greatelft pro* 
grefs in the ftudy of the law of nature and 
vHations of any one I know^ He had pcr- 
fedly maftered, and even improved, the no- 
tions of Grotius, and the more refined ones 
of Pufiendorf. He could refute Hobbes With 
4 as 
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as much folidity a&: fome of gf eater name, 
and cxpofe him with as much yvit as £chard« 
That noble ftudy, which requires the greateii: 
reacjb o( reafon and nicety of-Alf^mci'ionj was 
not at all difficult tp him.. !Twas !a na-. 
tional lofs to be . deprived of one .wjio un- 
derftood a •fcience fo n^celTa^y, and yet Co 
unknown in England. I ihall add only, he. 
had the fancie Jxonefty and fincerity as the 
petlba I wr|te of, but more heat: the for* 
mer was more inclined to argue, the later 
tO; divert : one employed his reafon more ; 
the other his., imagination : the ^former had 
l)een well qualified for thofe ppfts, which 
^he modefiy of the latter made him refule* 
His other dead brother would have been an 
x)rnament to the college- of which he .wa§ a 
.member.' He^had a genius either for poetry 
or oratory ; and, .though very young, com- 
pofed feveral very agreeable pieces. In all 
probability he would have wrote as finely, 
>s his brother did • nobly. • He might have 
.been the Waller, as the other was the 
.Milton of bis time- The one might cele- 
^brate . Marlborough, the* other his beautiful 
, offspring. This bad not been fo fit to de- 
fcribe the a<Slions of heroes as the , virtue^ 

of 
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t)f private men. In a, word, he had been 
fitter for my place : and while his brothet 
was writing lipon the greateft men that any 
age ever produced, in a ftyle equal to them, 
he might have ferved as a panegyrift on 

This is all 1 think, neceffary to fay of his 
family. I ihall proceed to himfelf and his 
Writings ; which I Ihall firft treat of, becaufe 
1 know they are cenfured by fome out of envy, 
and more out of ignorance. 

The Splendid S billings which is far the 
leaft conflderabie^ has the mqte general re- 
putation, and perhaps hinders the charafter 
of the reft. The ftyle agreed fo well with 
the burlefque, that the ignorant thought it 
cdlild become nothing elfe. Every body is 
pleafed with that work* But to judge rightly 
of the other, requires d perfect, maftery of 
pcJetry and critidfm, a juft contempt of 
the little turns and witticifms how in vogue, 
atld, above all, a perfect underftanding of 
poetical didtion &nd defcri|)tioil« 

VoL.L Hh All 
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All that have any tafte of poetry will 
agree, that the great burlefque is much to be 
preferred to the low. It is much eafier to make 
a great thing appear little, than a little one 
great : Cotton and others of a very low ge- 
nius have done the former; but Philips^ 
Garth, and Boileau only the latter. 

A picture in miniature is every painter^s 
talent ; but ^ piece for a cupola, where all 
the figures are enlarged, yet proportioned to 
the eye, requires a maftcr^s hand. 

It muft ftill be mote acceptable than the 
low burlefque, becaufe the images of the 
latter are mean and filthy, and the language 
itfelf entirely unknown to all men of good 
breeding. The ftyle of Billingfgate would 
not make a very agreeable figure at St# James's^ 
A gentleman would take but little pleafure in 
language, which be would think it hard ta 
be accofted in, or in reading words which he 
could not pronounce without blufhing. The 
lofty burlefque is the more to be admired^ 
becaufe, to write it, the author muft be 
mafter of two of the moft different talents in 

nature* 



httture. A talent to find out and expofe 

4 

What is ridiculous, is vefy different from that 
which is to raife and elevate. We muft read 
Virgil and Milton for the one, and Horace 
and Hudibras for the other. We know that 
the authors of excellent comedies have often 
failed in the grave ftyle, and the tragedian as 
often in comedy; Admiration arid Laughter 
iife of fuch oppofite ndtufes, that they are 
feldom created by the fame perfon* The 
man of mirth is always obferving the follies 
and weakhefleSj the ferldus writer the virtues 
br crimes of mankind ; one is pleafed with 
contemplating a beau, the other si hero 4 
Even froni the fame objeft they would draw 
different ideas : Achilles would appear in 
Very different lights to Therfites and Alex* 
andcr; The one wotild adiiiire the courage 
«id gteatnefs of. his fovJlj the other wotfld 
ridicule the vanity arid rafliriefs of his tempera 
As the fatyrift fays to Hanibal 1 

-—1 curre per A\i^i 
Ut pueris placeas, & declamatio fias^ 

*!" he contrariety df ftyle fo the futye£l plci^ 
fes the more ftrongly, becaufe it^s morel 
furprifirig j the expedlation of thtf reader id 

H h a {>le^ 
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pteafantly deceived, who experts an humble 
ftyle from the fubjeft, or a great fubjed from 
the ftyle* It pleafes the more univerfally, be- 
caufe it is agreeable to the tafte both of the 
grave and the merry ; but more particularly 
fo to thofe who have a relifli of the beft wri- 
ters, and the nobleft fort of poetry. I (hall 
produce only one paffage out of this poet, 
which is the misfortune of his Galligaf- 
kins : 

My Galligafkins, which have long withllood 

The winter's fury and encroaching frofis, 

By time fubdued (what will not time fubdue !) 

This Is admirably pathetical, and (hews very 
well the viciflitudes of fublunary things* 
The reft goes on to a prodigious height ; and 
a man in Greenland could hardly have made 
a more pathetick and terrible complaint. Is 
it not furprifing that the fubje£t (hould be fb 
mean, and the verfe fo pompous ? that the 
leaft things in his poetry, as in a microfcope, 
(hould grow great and formidable to the eye ? 
efpecially confidering that, not underftanding 
French, he had no model for his ftyle ? that 
he (hould . have no writer to imitate, and 
. I himfclf 
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himfelf be Inimitable ? that he fhouid do all 
this before he was twenty ? at an age, which 
is ufually pleafed with a glare of falfe thoughts, 
little turns, and unnatural fuftian ? at an 
age, at which Cowley, Dry den, and I had 
almofl: faid Virgil, were inconfiderable ? So 
fbon was his imagination at its full flrength, 
his judgement ripe, and his humour com* 
plete. 

This poem was written for his own diver* 
(ion, without any defign of publication. It 
was communicated but to me ; but foon fpread, 
and fell into the hands of pirates. It wad 
put out, vilely mangled, by Ben. Bragge ; and 
impudently faid to be corrreSied by the author. 
This grievance is now grown more epidemi- 
cal ; and no man now has a right to his own 
thoughts, or a title to his own writings. 
Xenophon anfwered the Perfian, who de- 
manded his arms, " We have nothing now 
** left but our arms and our valour ; if we 
*' furrender the one, how (hall we make 
" ufe of the other ?** Poets have nothing hut 
their wits and their writings ; and if they 
are plundered of the latter, I don't fee what 
good the former can do them. To pirate^ 

H h 3 aud 
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and publickly own it, to prefix their namo« 
to the WQrks they fteal, to own and avow 
fhe theft, I believe, was never yet heard of 
but in England. It will found oddly to pof^ 
terity, that, in a polite nation, ii^ an enligh- 
tened age, under the direftion of the nloft wife, 
moft learned, and moft generous encoviragers of 
knowledge in the world, the prpperty pf a me- 
chanick fliQuld be better feewred than that of 
a fcholnr ; that thf pporefl manual (^rations 
(hould be more valued than the lipblcft pro- 
duds of the brain ; that it ihould be felony 
to rob a cobfer of a pair of fhoes, and no crime 
to deprive the beft author of his whole fub- 
iiftence ; that nothing Oiould make a man a 
fure title to his own writings but the ftupidi* 
ty of them ; that the works of Pryden fhould 
meet with lefs encouragement than thofe of 
his own Flecnoe, orBlackmore; that Tillot- 
fon and St. George, Tom Thumb and Tem- 
ple, (hould be {^t on an equal foot. This is 
the reafon why this very paper has been fo 
long delayed ; and while the moft impudent 
and fcandalous libels are publickly vended by 
the pirates, this innocent work is forced to 
fteal abroad as if it were a libel, 

3 Our 
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Our prelent writers are by thefe wretches 
reduced to the fame condition Virgil was, 
when the centurion feized on his eftate. But; 
J don^t doubt but \ can fix upon the Maecenas 
of the prefent age, that will retrieve them 
from it. But, wliatever effeft this piracy 
may have upon us, it contributed very much 
to the advantage of Mr. Philips ; it helped him 
to a reputation, which he neither defired nor 
expelled, and to the honour of being put 
upon a work of which he did not think 
liimfelf capable ; but the event fliewcd his 
modcfty. And it was reafonable to hope, 
that he, who could raife mean fubjefts io 
high, fhould ftiU be more elevated on greats 
er themes; that he, that could draw fuch 
noble ideas from a fhilling, could not fail 
upon fuch a fubje£t as the duke of Marlbo- 
rough, which is capable of heightening even the 
mo/i low and trijling genius. And, indeed, moft 
of the great works which have been produced 
xXi the world have been owing Jefs to the poet 
than the patron. Men of the greatcft genius 
arc fometimes lazy, and want a fpur ; often 
inodeft, and dare not venture in publick ; 
they certainly know their faults in the worft 

. H h 4 things ; 
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things ; and even their beft things they tre 
\ not fond of, becaufe the idea of what they 
ought to be is far above what they are. This 
induced me to believe that Virgil defired his 
work might be burnt, had not the fame 
Auguflus that defi red him to write them, pre* 
ferved them from dcftruftiou. A fcribling beau 
may imagine a Poet may be induced to write, 
by the very pleafure he finds in writing; 
but that is feldom, when people are necedi** 
tated to it, I have known ipen row, an4 
vfe very hard labour, for diverfion, which, 
if they had been tied to, they would have 
thought themfclves very unhappy. 

But to return to Blenheim^ that work fb 
much admired by fome, and penfured by 
^others, I have often wilhed he h^id wrote 
it in Latin, that he might be out of the reach 
of the empty criticks, who would have as 
little ujiderftood his meaning in that lan- 
guage as they dp his beauties in his own, 

Falfe criticks have been the plague of all 
pges ; Milton himfelf, in a very polite courtf 
|ias been compared to the rumbling of a 
wheel- barro>v ; he had been ori the wrong 

Hit 
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iide, and therefore could not be a good poet. 
And t bis y perhaps^ may be Mr. Philips' s cafe. 

But I take generally the ignorance of his 
readers to be the occaiion of their diflike. 
People that have formed their tafte upon the 
French writers, can have no reliih for 
Philips ; they admire points and turns, and 
confequently have no judgement of what is 
great and majeflick ; he mufl look little in 
their eyes, when he foars fo high as to be 
almoft out of their view. I cannot therefore 
allow any admirer of the French to be a judge 
of Blenheim, nor any who takes Bouhours 
for a compleat critick. He generally judges 
of the ancients by the moderns, and not 
the moderns by tlie ancients ; he takes thofe 
pafTages of their own authors to be really 
fublime which come the neareft to it ; he 
often calls that a noble and great thought 
which is only a pretty and fine one, and has 
more inftances of the fublime out of Ovid 
de Triftibus, than he has out of all Virgil. 

I (hall allow, therefore, only thofe to be 
Judges of Philips, who make the ancients, 
ai^d particularly Virgil, thcij: ftai^dard. 

- '■ Rut, 
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But, before I enter on this fubjeA, I ffiall 
conlider what is particular in the ftyle of 
philips, and examine what ought to be the 
ftyle of heroick poetrjf and next inquire how 
far he is come up to that flylc* 

His ftyle is particular; becaufe he lays 
slide rhyme, and writes in blank verfe, and 
ufes old words, and frequently poftpones the 
adjeftive to the fubftantive, and the fubftantive 
to the verb ; and leaves out little particles, 
ay and/i6^; her^ andA/>; and ufes frequent ap-^ 
pofitions. Now let us examine, whether thefe 
alterations of ftyje be conformable to the try? 
fuhlime* 
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WILLIAM WALSH, the fon of 
Jofeph Walfh, Efq; of Abberlcy in 
Worcefterfhire, was born in 1663, ^^ appears 
from the account of Wood ; who relates, that 
at the age of fifteen he became^ in 1678, a 
gentleman commoner of Wadham College* 

He left the univerfity without a degree, 
and purfued his ftudies m London and at 
home ; that he fludied, in whatever place, is 
apparent from the efFe£t ; for he became, in 
Mr- Dryden^s opinion, the beji critick in tbt 
nation. 

He was not, however, merely a critick or 
a fcholar. He was likewife a member of par* 
liament and a courtier,^ knight of the (hir« 

for 
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for his native county in feveral parliameilts j 
in another the I'epf efentative of Richmond in 
YortfRire ; and gentleman of the horfe td 
Queen Antie under the duke of Somerfet. 

Some of his verfes (hew him to have been 
a zealous friend' to the' Revolution ; but his 
political ardour did not slbate his reverence 
or kindnefs for Dryden, to whom he gave a 
Diflertation on Virgil's Paftorals, in which, 
however ftiidied, he difcovers fbme igtlorance 
of the laws of French verfification* 

In 1705, he began to correfpond with 
Mr. Pope, in whom he difcovered very early 
the powejf of poetry* Their letters are writ- 
ten upon (he paftoral comedy of the Italians^ 
and thoTe paftorals which Pope was then pre* 
paring to publifhi 

The kindnelTes which ate firft experienced 
are ieldoiH forgotten < Pope always retained 
a grateful memory of Walfli*s notice, and 
tnentioned him itii one of his latter piecea 
amopg.thafe that had encouraged his juvenile' 

fltdies 1 

' Granville the polite,- 

And knowing Wal(h, would tell me I could write# 

u 
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In hisEffay onCriticifm he had giveii hitn 
more fpleadid praife, and, in the opinion of 
his learned commentator,, facrificed a little of 
hia Judgement to his gratitude. 

m 

The time of his death I have not learned* 
It muft have happened between 1 707, when 
he ^vrote to Pope ; and 1 7 1 1 , when Pope 
praifcd him in the Eflay* The epitaph makes 
him forty-fix years old : if Wood's account 
be right, he died in 1 709, 

He is known more by his familiarity with 
greater men, than by any thing done or writ- 
ten by himfelf. 

His works are not numerotis. In profe he 
wrote Eugeniay a defence of women ; which 
Drydcn honoured with a Preface* 

EJcuIapiuSy or the Hofpital of Fools ^ pub- 
lifhed after his death. 

A CoUe6lion of Letters and Poems ^ amorous 
and gallant^ was publifhed in the volumes 
called Dryden^s Mifcellanyi and ibme otheif 
occafional pieces* 

To 
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To his Poems and Letters is prefixed a vtty 
judicious preface upon Epiftolaiy Compofitlon 
and Amorous Poetry. 

In his Golden Age reftared^ there was fome-« 
thing of humour, when the fa£ts were re- 
cent ; but it now ftrikes no longer. In hisi 
imitation of Horace, the firft ftanZas are hap- 
pily turned ; and in all his Writings there arc 
pleafing paflages. He has however more ele* 
gance than vigpur^ and feldom rifes higher 
than to be pretty. 



END OF THE FIRST VOLUMB* 
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